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PREFACE 


Almost forty years after the melodrama enacted at Hua-ch'ing- 
ch'ih, the hot-spring resort of the celebrated Chinese beatity Yang 
Kuei-fei, the Sian Incident still absorbs much attention from both 
Chinese and Western scholars as well as the reading public. The 
Incident is doubtless one of the most sensational episodes in modern 
history and many people still view the event with excitement, regret, 
and indignation. While the dramatic capture of Chiang Kai-shek and 
his abrupt release have already mystified many, the negotiated settle- 
ment and the aftermath of the Incident remain largely in speculation. 


Apart from the coup itself, the Sian Incident was the pivotal 
point in modern Chinese history, so crucial in fact to the survival 
of the Chinese Communist movement that even today Nationalist writ- 
ers and officials in Taiwan denounce the Young Marshal Chang. Hstieh- 
liang for having done unforgivable and irreparable damage to the na- 
tion. They argue, as did Chiang Kai-shek himself, that the Red 
Army, then numbering approximately 30,000 men and cornered in 
the inhospitable North Shensi, would have been doomed to destruction, 
had the Sian Incident not occurred to ruin the whole plan for its ex- 
termination. 


In spite of so much that has been written, the Sian Incident-- 
ranging from the CCP campaign for a "united front" against Japan, 
local suspension of civil war between the Red Army and the Tungpei- 
Hsipei Armies, the engineering of the coup, negotiations for a peace- 
ful settlement, the aftermath of the coup, and the fate of the two 
chief actors, Chang Hsiieh-liang and Yang Hu-ch'eng--is only known 
in fragmentary forms. Writings either in the form of reminiscent 
account or from the approach of analytical study have continuously 
poured out from the Chinese press in Hong Kong and Taiwan. In 
one way or another, these publications have revealed crucial infor- 
mation which would otherwise have remained hidden, but few of them 
are without partisan bias, and at the same time they fail to give a 
conceptual framework to the subject. 


Conversely, Western study of the Incident is somewhat one-sided, 
tending to place undue emphasis on the role of the CCP. To a great 
extent, Western scholarship has suffered from Edgar Snow's author- 
itative, pioneering works. As is well known, his account of the 
Incident is Communist-centered, partly because of his keen concern 

xi 


xii 


with the CCP and partly because of his journalistic account which 
relied heavily on interviews with a few people, particularly Chou En- 
lai and Miao Chien-ch'iu. This is by no means to minimize the im- 
portant contributions Snow made to our understanding of many events 
involving the Chinese Communists. Admittedly, the importance of 
the Sian Incident lies primarily in its influence on the course of the 
Chinese Communist movement; it is viewed as a distant cause for the 
Communist takeover of China. It is easy to overlook the fact that 
eight years of the Sino-Japanese War and four years of the Chinese 
civil war had intervened between the Sian Incident and the Communist 
triumph in China. True, the Sian Incident led to the temporary sus- 
pension of the KMT campaign against the Red Army; yet there was 
no guarantee that the KMT or Chiang Kai-shek would not resume the 
campaign in spite of a verbal promise given to his captors upon leav- 
ing Sian. The forces that upheld the Sian accord must be scrutinized 
and assessed before a justifiable conclusion concerning the effect of 
the Sian Incident on the KMT-CCP relations can be reached. 


In writing this book, I have attempted to bring together whatever 
information has been thus far gleaned about the subject, and to cover 
all aspects and controversies involved in it. This undertaking grew 
out of both personal concern and scholarly interest for many years, 
and it is built upon the labor of many scholars and writers from 
James Bertram to Lucien Bianco. In addition to the revelations made 
by the captive and his captor, Generalissimo Chiang and the Young 
Marshal, as well as by the two negotiators, Madame Chiang and 
William Donald, three participants of the Incident revealed valuable 
information in their interviews with me. They are Miu Cheng-liu, 
Commander of the 57th Tungpei Army, Wan Yao-huang, army com- 
mander who was detained at the Sian hostel, and Mao Ching-hsiang, 
Chiang's secretary who was with him at Hua-ch'ing-ch'ih. Further, 
Mr. Mao has generously provided me with two pictures related to 
the Sian event, which have been reproduced and inserted in this book. 


At various stages of this study, many scholars gave great help 
and criticism that improved the quality of the work beyond the reach 
of my ability. Among those whose help should be specially mentioned 
are: Professors C. Martin Wilbur of Columbia University, Eugene 
Wu of Harvard University, Knight Biggerstaff of Cornell University, 
Lucien Bianco of Sorbonne of the University of Paris, and Eugene 
Trani of Southern Illinois University at Carbondale. I am deeply 
indebted to Mrs. Beth Haas and Mrs. Jennie E. Calonne of the 
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Department of History at Southern Ilinois University for improving 
the style and typing the manuscript. Special thanks is due the Pub- 
lications Committee of the Center for Chinese Studies at The Univer- 
sity of Michigan, particularly its Director, Professor Albert Feuer- 
werker, without whose interest and support, this book may not have 
been published. Finally my profuse thanks to Jeannie Lin for pro- 
viding me with invaluable editorial assistance and to Dorothy Perng 
for her excellent calligraphy. 


T. W. Wu 
New York 
November 1975 
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I. CHANG HSUEH-LIANG AND HIS TIME 


After the epic "Long March," the worn, nervous, beaten, but 
not annihilated Communists at last reached their temporary destina- 
tion, North Shensi, in the fall of 1935. It took another year for the 
two separated Communist groups--the one under Mao Tse-tung reach- 
ing North Shensi and the other under Chang Kuo-t'ao and Chu Teh 
remaining in Inner Tibet-~to be reunited. In the new situation the 
Communist leaders must have realized that at best they could hope 
to establish and consolidate a new base bordering Inner Mongolia and 
Ninghsia, while at worst they could expect to seek asylum in Outer 
Mongolia or Sinkiang or even inside the Soviet Union. 1 


By all accounts, chances of survival for the Communists in 
North Shensi were rather slim because Chiang Kai-shek, in spite of 
the CCP (Chinese Communist Party) overture for peace and ever- 
increasing Japanese aggression in North China, was determined to 
continue his policy of "internal pacification before resistance against 
external aggression" (an-nei jang-wai). When Chiang arrived at 
Sian, and laid plans for launching his last campaign against the Red 
Army with an expectation of exterminating it in a month,2 he badly 
misjudged the mood of the Tungpei (Northeast) Army and more so 
its leader, Chang Hstieh-liang (1901- ), better known as the Young 
Marshal. Refusing to fight the Communists, Chang with the loyal 
support of his officers staged a coup d'état by kidnapping Chiang 
Kai-shek for two weeks at Sian. Undoubtedly the Sian Incident of 
December 12, 1936, was one of the crucial events in modern Chinese 
history, certainly the pivotal point in the Chinese Communist move- 
ment. Yet, the CCP was not involved, not even informed of the 
premeditated coup before it took place, nor did its chief. delegate, 
Chou En-lai, who later helped bring about the release of Chiang, play 
a decisive role in the negotiations during Chiang's detention at Sian. 
Throughout the entire episode--from the kidnapping of Chiang at 
Lintung to his triumphant return to Nanking--the Young Marshal re- 
mained its mastermind, so that it is altogether necessary to under- 
stand the man first, 


The Young Marshal 


In the words of John Gunther, "Young Marshal Chang Hstieh- 
liang is, I think, the most difficult, the most refractory, the most 
engaging human being I have to write about."3 Some traces of his 
early life tend to confirm these personal traits as attributed to him 
by Gunther. 


Chang Hstieh-liang, the eldest of the seven children of the 
Manchurian warlord Chang Tso-lin, was a born prince. When he 
was yet a small boy, his father had already achieved supremacy in 
Manchuria. Reared in bandit tradition and illiterate, the elderly 
Chang wanted his son to have all the benefits bestowed on a literate 
man and, therefore, put him into the care of a Confucian scholar. 
As a naughty and mischievous boy, the young Chang preferred to 
play around the barracks of his father's troops than sit at home to 
study. Incapable of enforcing discipline on his part, the tutor failed 
to make the boy literate in Chinese tradition. Consequently, his 
general education had been much neglected. He also missed his 
opportunity to mingle with the Chinese youths of his age. However, 
it was probably his good fortune to be exposed early to the Western 
way of life. He visited the YMCA regularly and enjoyed Western 
sports. He learned how to drive an automobile and to fly an air- 
plane, both of which have been novelties in China until recently. 4 
In the meantime, he had made acquaintances with European youths, 
particularly James Elder, who has become his lifelong friend. Rem- 
iniscing of his boyhood, the Young Marshal wrote that he was influ- 
enced more by his Western teachers and friends than by their Chinese 
counterparts. 9 


Like his compatriots from Manchuria, Chang Hstieh-liang 
possessed the traits of generosity, straightforwardness, and temper- 
ament, which grew stronger as he rose to power. Destined to be 
the successor of his father's domain, he naturally pursued a military 
career. Soon after graduating from the first class of the military 
academy his father had organized at Mukden, he began to assist his 
father in conducting military campaigns as well as in managing gov- 
ernmental affairs of Manchuria, a region rich in natural resources 
and coveted by its two powerful neighbors, Japan and Russia. 


In his midtwenties, the Young Marshal was made commander 
of an army of 50,000 men. In the ensuing Second Chih-Feng War 


between Chang Tso-lin and Wu P'tei-fu, he proved himself to be an 
able commander. But it was his sincerity and trust in his subordi- 
nates that won their loyalty. During the critical hours of Kuo Sung- 
ling's revolt in October 1925 when the elderly Chang was ready to 
flee to Dairen, the young Chang stood firm outside Mukden to repel 
the rebels' advance and eventually succeeded in destroying the rebels 
from within.6 Later in May 1927, in fighting against the revolution- 
ary army led by Chang Fa~k'uei in Honan, the Young Marshal showed 
himself to be not only a good general in battle but also a man of 
feeling in his concern for the sufferings of the people and abhorrence 
of civil war.7 


By the time he succeeded his father as ruler of Manchuria 
(after the latter was killed by a Japanese bomb on June 4, 1928), 
he had acquired the title of the "Young Marshal." Like his father, 
he would not yield to Japanese pressure for further rights in Man- 
churia, but he had to tackle the delicate internal struggle for power 
created by the death of the strong man. With great dexterity he 
handled the situation. Shortly after his assumption of power, he 
accomplished two deeds so remarkable that they silenced those who 
were opposed to him and won over those who had doubts about his 
ability as a leader. On the one hand, in a quick maneuver, he 
executed two of his father's leading lieutenants, Yang Yti-t'ing and 
Ch'ang Yin-huai, known as pro-Japanese and allegedly implicated in 
the killing of his father; and on the other hand, he raised the revo- 
lutionary banner in support of the Nanking government, a gesture 
that gave a nominal unification to China, for which Chiang Kai-shek 
rewarded him with the lofty position as his Vice-Commander-in-Chief. 
Till then, the Young Marshal had been admired as much for his 
good fortune as for his clairvoyance. 8 


Intoxicated by power and wealth, the Young Marshal, who knew 
little hardship in life, readily indulged himself in pleasure-seeking. 
He soon became a narcotic addict, a condition that did more to 
damage his reputation than anything else. But he still possessed 
the characteristics of generosity, straightforwardness, and tempera- 
ment. In his administrative policy, he continued to pursue his goal 
to build up Manchuria's economy. Within a few years, a gigantic 
stride was made in the development of railroads, industry, and edu~ 
cation. He streamlined the Tungpei Army and buttressed it by an 
air force and a navy, the greatest that China had ever seen. 9 


However strong it became militarily and economically, Man- 
churia was no match for either of its two strong, ambitious, aggres- 
sive neighbors. While the Young Marshal was determined not to 
lean toward one side in the summer and fall of 1929, he was led 
into an undeclared war against Soviet Russia fought on the northwest- 
ern Manchuria-Siberia border over the control of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Despite its defeat, Manchuria had not lost any territory 
or civil rights, partly because of the international climate of peace 
prevailing in the wake of the signing of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
and in part because the new Socialist regime of Russia was still too 
weak to wage a full-scale war with China, 10 


The hidden Sino-Soviet war in 1929 also hastened the Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria, Clearly the military weakness of the Tung- 
pei Army was exposed in the war, so that Japan's confidence in her 
capability to conquer Manchuria, which had long been in the making 
since the Tanaka cabinet inaugurated in 1927, had measurably in- 
creased. More important, Japan had viewed the new posture of prog- 
ress and self-strengthening of the "Young Manchuria" with alarm; in 
the minds of Japanese radical officers, Japan would forever lose the 
opportunity to conquer Manchuria if she failed to carry it out soon. 


As in the past, China's chaos and civil wars had always afforded 
good excuses and opportunities for foreign aggression. While the 
main forces of the Tungpei Army were engaged in fighting the war- 
lord Shih Yu-shan, Japan struck Mukden on September 18, 1931, 14 
Without proper counseling, the Young Marshal left the whole matter 
to the Nanking National Government for international negotiations but 
failed to offer resistance to Japanese attack. The failure of the 
League of Nations to restrain Japan from all-out aggression in Man- 
churia resulted in the fall of the whole of Manchuria to Japan. The 
loss of Manchuria brought national humiliation to all the Chinese; it 
was also a personal tragedy for the Young Marshal. He, together 
with the Tungpei Army, was driven from his home and began an 
exiled life. From that time on, the Young Marshal was ridiculed 
as a "nonresistant" general, There is no doubt that the loss of 
Manchuria was the root of the Sian Incident. 


The worsening situation in North China caused by Japan's fur- 
ther aggression and China's defeat in Jehol compelled the Young 
Marshal to resign. After a brief conference with Chiang Kai-shek 
at Paoting, Chang announced his resignation on March 10, 1933, and 


handed over his army, planes and materiel to Chiang. 12 The cour- 
age and patriotism shown by Chang in laying down his power was so 
unprecedented in the warlord games of modern China that he drew 
“praise from the press throughout China. In his farewell message to 
his troops, Chang said: 


We came into China proper to effect national unification, 
but the result is that we are now homeless. Our sacri- 
fice is great, but it is worthwhile. After my departure, 
you must absolutely obey the order of Mr. Chiang [Kai- 
shek] and unanimously support the Government, It 
should be borne in mind that Mr. Chiang in allowing me 
to resign has shown special concern for me; unless I 
have a long period of recuperation, my health will never 
recover. After I have left, whenever you think of me, 
you should remember our common responsibility and 
hope which is to dedicate ourselves to the service of the 
country, to bring about the revival of our nation, and 
then to recover our lost territory so as to attain our 
goal of returning to our homeland. This time I am 
going abroad for the purpose of reforming myself, so 
that I shall be more worthy to lead you when I return. 
On your parts, you should also do your best to have 
improved yourselves before you see me again. Brothers! 
Do your best! Farewell 113 


After staying in Shanghai for about a month, during which the 
Young Marshal's narcotic habit was cured by Dr. Miller of the Sev- 
enth Day Adventists, the Young Marshal, accompanied by his Austra- 
lian adviser and mentor, William W. Donald, sailed aboard an Italian 
steamer for Europe in the middle of April. Chang's eight-month 
tour in Europe turned out to be a successful one; he met many im- 
portant personages, learned much of Western society and government, 
and immensely enjoyed the sightseeing. But what impressed the 
Young Marshal most was the resurgence of Germany and Italy. He 
became fully convinced that what had made Germany and Italy quickly 
revive might be the best remedy for China too. In a letter to a 
friend in China, the Young Marshal wrote that "the rejuvenation of 
Italy and Germany is due chiefly to their people's wholehearted sup- 
port of their leaders, who, therefore, have sufficient strength to 
overcome the obstacles on the way to national salvation. ... If 
our people wish to work for national salvation, they must have im- 
plicit faith in their leader and support him. "14 


What the Young Marshal urged in the above letter to his friend 
occurred in China. In late 1933, leaders of the famed 19th Route 
Army in the Shanghai battle with Japan revolted in Fukien and es- 
tablished the Fukien People's Revolutionary Government. Urged by 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Tungpei Army leaders to return immediately, 
the Young Marshal cut short his European tour and returned to China. 
Arriving in Shanghai on January 9, 1934, Chang immediately put him- 
self at Chiang Kai-shek's service. 15 


Not only was the Young Marshal still a force to be reckoned 
with but his new support of the national leader pleased Chiang Kai- 
shek immensely. The latter immediately entrusted him with the 
mission of suppressing the Communists in the O-Yti-Wan (Hupeh- 
Honan-Anhwei) Soviet area. According to his own account, Chang, 
not enthusiastic about being involved in civil war, accepted the 
appointment as Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the Bandit-Suppressing 
Headquarters with some reluctance. 16 Setting up his headquarters 
at Wuhan, the second largest urban center of China, Chang presented 
himself as a new man; for a man of only 33, he had enormous vital- 
ity both physically and mentally and he was refreshed from his Euro- 
pean tour. Impressed with the Fascist doctrine, the Young Marshal 
now championed the cause of Fascism and Chiang Kai-shek's dictator- 
ship. Chang tried to build up Chiang as the leader of China in the 
image of Hitler and Mussolini, a movement that had already begun 
during Chang's absence. 17 


To emulate the Li-chih she (Moral Endeavor Corps) of Chiang 
Kai-shek, 18 Chang organized a Szu-wei hstieh-hui (The Learning 
Society for Promoting Four Virtues) with Chang as chairman and 
Chiang Kai-shek as honorary chairman. The four virtues are li 
(propriety), i (righteousness), lien (honesty), ch'ih (humility), a pro- 
gram resonant with that of Chiang's New Life Movement (Hsin sheng- 
huo ytin-tung). 


Despite success in liquidating the remnants of the Communist 
base in the O-Yti-Wan area, Chang began to doubt the wisdom of 
civil war for whatever reason while leaving Japan's aggression un- 
checked. 19 The Japanese steadily stepped up their aggression in 
North China in early 1935 by openly instigating revolt in Inner Mon- 
golia and by manufacturing one incident after another that served as 
excuses for further pressure on the Chinese authorities in the Peking- 
Tientsin area. In his July 6 letter to General Umetsu, commander 


of Japanese troops stationed in North China, Ho Ying-ch'in, repre- 
senting the Nanking government at Peking, was compelled to accept 
a series of unreasonable demands which had been erroneously known 
as the Ho-Umetsu Agreement. 20 


Among other concessions, the Nanking government, then led by 
Wang Ching-wei and Chiang Kai-shek,21 agreed that Governor Yü 
Hstieh-chung of Hopei Province and Yti's 51st Army must retire from 
North China and all anti-Japanese agencies and propaganda would be 
prohibited in North China, As the 5ist Army was the Tungpei troops 
and Yü was Chang Hsiieh-liang's chief lieutenant, Chang took as his 
personal humiliation these concessions to Japan. In a conversation 
with his friend, Chang said, 'My compatriots previously blamed me 
for not offering resistance to Japan; now I hope that the leader, 
Chiang Kai-shek, will change my appointment, not letting me fight 
the Communists but the Japanese, for I feel that to die in fighting the 
Communists is not as worthy as to die in fighting the Japanese, "22 


In contrast to the increasing aggression of Japan and her deter- 
mination to divorce North China from the jurisdiction of Nanking was 
the sharp decline in the Chinese Communist movement. As long ago 
as 1933, the CCP work in the "white" areas had collapsed and most 
of its clandestine organizations were broken.22 Everywhere the Com- 
munists were in retreat; not even one Soviet area was able to with- 
stand the Nationalists' onslaught; and the Communist forces were 
either in hiding as in the case of Kiangsi after the "Long March" or 
driven from their bases.24 To the great majority of Chinese living 
in 1935 and 1936 the Red Army was almost nonexistent, for it did 
not occupy even a single large city but rather took shelter behind the 
Great Snow Mountains (Ta-hsiieh shan) in Hsikang or in the caves of 
the hostile northern Shensi, as though the Communists were cut off 
from civilization. Yet by no means were the Communists disheart- 
ened; they were as dedicated and resolute as ever so far as their 
long-term goal of Communism was concerned, but their immediate 
objectives were their own survival and national salvation from Japan's 
aggression. This objective of resistance to Japan's aggression coin- 
cided not only with the goal of Chang Hsiieh-liang but with that of the 
Chinese people as well, particularly the intellectuals among the youth. 


The Student Response 


The consummation of the Ho-Umetsu negotiations in early July 
set the stage for removal from Hopeh province of all military and 
political persons and groups unfriendly to Japan and therefore ushered 
in a new era of Japanese control in North China. Japan's all-out 
"imperial" aggressive policy which was beginning to take shape in 
early 1933 had definitely manifested itself in the spring of 1935 when 
Japan launched the "self-government" movement of five provinces 
(Suiyuan, Chahar, Hopeh, Shantung, and Honan) in North China. 
After much solicitation for a puppet leader among the old and new 
Chinese warlords, from Wu P'tei-fu and Sun Ch'uan-fang to Yen Hsi- 
shan, the Japanese Army in North China, with the consent of the 
Kwantung Army in Manchuria, eventually settled on General Sung 
Che-ytian; he had a hero image gained at the battle of Hsi-feng-kou 
where his 29th Army slaughtered about 3,000 Japanese soldiers with 
Chinese big swords, and had just been relieved of the governorship 
of Chahar under the Japanese pressure, 25 


No sooner had Sung Che-ytian and his 29th Army taken over in 
late September the control of Peking and the Tientsin area than Ma- 
jor General Doihara Kenji, chief of the Kwantung Army's Special 
Service Section, and known as "the Lawrence of China," set out to 
engineer a series of incidents, particularly the "Hsiang-ho incident," 
behind the scenes and to confront Sung Che-ytian with open demands 
for immediate proclamation of self-government. Evidently the strong 
measures taken by the Japanese military had the full support of the 
Japanese government, for on October 28, 1935, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister Hirota announced the three principles of China policy: 

(1) thorough suppression of anti-Japanese thoughts and activities in 
China; (2) conclusion of a Sino-Japanese anti-Communist military 
pact; and (3) achievement of ''economic cooperation" between Japan, 
Manchoukuo, and China, with a special position provided for North 
China. 26 


The open manifestation of Japan's aggressive policy hastened 
the development of the self-government movement on the one hand 
and, on the other, aroused a new surge of Chinese patriotism which 
had gained momentum since the Mukden Incident. The crowning suc- 
cess of Doihara's adventure was the separation of twenty-two counties 
in East Hopeh from Chinese jurisdiction by inaugurating the "East 
Hopeh anti-Communist and self-government council" with the notorious 


Yin Ju-keng as chairman on November 24, 1935. Doihara also made 
headway toward establishing a "Mongolian military government" to be 
headed by Teh Wang, a design to sever Inner Mongolia from China. 27 


The startling advance of Japan in North China alarmed intellec- 
tual leaders and students alike in Tientsin and Peking. A strong 
protest was lodged by 2,600 members of the faculty and staff of 
colleges and high schools led by Chiang Meng-lin, Hu Shih, Mei 
L-ch'i, Yüan T'ung-li and others. The statement reads in part: 


Recently some people spuriously claiming to represent 
the people's opinion have instigated the so-called North 
China self-government movement so as to realize their 
design of treason. We are strongly opposed to it and, 
at the same time, firmly believe that all the people in 
North China unanimously oppose the movement, With 
all the power at our disposal, we will petition to the 
central government and local authorities to suppress 
this movement without delay so that our territory and 
sovereignty will be protected. We urge all our brethren 
to rise together to save our country from destruction. 28 


Sandwiched between the Japanese demands and the pressure of 
Chinese public opinion, the Nanking government (now wholly under 
the control of Chiang Kai-shek after Wang Ching-wei had been 
wounded by an assassin's bullets at the Fifth National Congress of 
the KMT), far from being prepared for war, tried to avoid military 
confrontation with Japan. Amidst the great crisis over North China, 
the KMT Fifth Congress convened at Nanking in early November 1935 
and made no drastic changes of policy toward Japan which, since the 
Shanghai Incident in early 1932, had been characterized by the slo- 
gans, "only after internal security is accomplished, resistance 
against external aggression is possible," or briefly, "internal pacifi- 
cation before resistance against external aggression" (a slogan Chiang 
kept alive until the Sian Incident). However, the Nanking government 
indeed tried to apply a dual policy by which negotiation and resistance 
were to be used simultaneously as a means to slow down Japanese 
aggression. At the Congress, Chiang Kai-shek spelled out his well- 
publicized policy toward Japan for the next year and a half until the 
Lukouchiao Incident on July 7, 1937, when China decided to go to 
war with Japan: "We would never abandon our efforts for peace 
until the hope for peace is completely gone; nor would we lightly talk 
about sacrifice until sacrifice becomes our last resort. "29 
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Under the circumstances, Sung Che-yiian and his 29th Army 
became the ideal power group to serve as caretaker of the Peking- 
Tientsin area, Not quite satisfied with the choice of Sung by the 
Nanking government, Doihara and the Japanese military leaders in 
North China saw a good chance to win him over to their side, basing 
their judgment on Sung's warlord and anti-Chiang background. But 
the establishment of the Hopeh-Chahar Political Council with Sung 
Che-yiian as chairman touched off the greatest student patriotic move- 
ment since the May Fourth movement in 1919. 


The long dormant student movement was suddenly revived at 
Peking on November 18, 1935, 30 when delegates from various schools 
met to announce the establishment of the student union. At its meet- 
ing on December 3, 1935, it was resolved that a demonstration be 
staged on December 9. At dawn on December 9, students from 
Chung-kuo and Tungpei universities and a few high schools rushed 
out of their school gates in spite of blockades by the police. Out- 
side the city, 5,000 students from Ch'ing-hua and Yenching univer- 
sities and some high schools reached the west gate of the city at 
9:30 a.m., only to find that the gate was shut. For the rest of the 
day they tried to get into the city by a detour through other gates 
without success. However, inside the city, the student crowd mounted 
to more than 5,000. The students bore signs with incendiary 
slogans such as "Down with Japanese imperialism," "Support the 
29th Army in resisting Japan," "Oppose self-government in North 
China," and "Protect the territorial and administrative integrity of 
our Country, "31 


The demonstrators of December 9 aimed at presenting a peti- 
tion to Ho Ying-ch'in, As Acting Chairman of the Peking Sub- 
Council of the Military Affairs Council, of which Chiang Kai-shek 
was the Chairman, Ho was the highest authority representing the 
Central Government in North China. Ever since his submission to 
the Japanese demands as embodied in the so-called Ho-Umetsu agree- 
ment, Ho had been labeled as pro-Japanese and had been the target 
of the student attack. When the demonstrators thronged in front of 
the Chung-nan-hai ("Central and South Sea" park), where Ho had his 
office, they were refused an audience. Later in the afternoon, they 
marched toward the Japanese legation, in front of which they were 
blocked by the Chinese police who turned water hoses on them, driv- 
ing the students to flee. The police also beat the students with their 
clubs and arrested those who failed to escape. 
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Despite the fact that high-handed measures to suppress the 
student movement were used by Sung Che-yiian in order to comply 
with Japanese demands, the students were not to be intimidated, for 
the next day most students in universities and high schools through- 
out the city were on strike, demanding the release of those who had 
been arrested. Torn between sympathy for the students' demonstra- 
tion of patriotism and the necessity to enforce discipline, presidents 
of six universities on December 13 issued a joint statement urging 
the students to return to their classes; however, they were met with 
a blatant refusal when the students staged a huge demonstration three 
days later. 32 


On the morning of December 16, students from nearly all high 
schools and universities in Peking succeeded in evading the police 
and the 29th Army soldiers armed with their renowned big-swords; 
they beat their way toward T'ien-chiao (Heavenly Bridge) at the south 
end of the city, half-running in their tight formation like troops and 
yelling patriotic slogans along the way. By 11 a.m. the crowd had 
grown to about 30,000 at T'ien-chiao where a rally was held. Then 
a demonstration parade ensued. The planned procession was to pass 
through the foreign legations area right inside Cheng-yang-men, 
(popularly known as Ch'ien-men or front gate), the south gate of the 
inner city. Reaching Cheng-yang-men, the procession was halted by 
the troops of the 29th Army in an attempt to prevent the students 
from clashing with the Japanese inside the legation. The students 
made a detour toward Hsuan-wu-men further west but found it closed 
too. In a severe northwest wind, the students stood outside the gate 
until 9 o'clock at night when they were charged and dispersed by the 
troops. However, not many students were injured, for the soldiers, 
apparently in sympathy with the students' cause, were unwilling to 
harass them, 33 


One of the professed goals of the December 16 demonstration 
was to disrupt the inauguration of the Hopeh-Chahar Political Council; 
this goal was accomplished, for the inaugural day was postponed un- 
til December 18. The real significance of this action is that it gave 
further impetus to the student movement which had been kindled by 
the December 9 demonstration. On the inaugural day of the Hopeh- 
Chahar Political Council, a student rally of 5,000 held at Nanking 
staged a demonstration and presented a petition to the Executive 
Yuan. It was followed by another demonstration held by a greater 
crowd the next day, and the students declared a strike a week later 
to dramatize their patriotic cause. 34 
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Demonstrations and strikes by students soon spread to most 
major cities in the country--Tientsin, Hankow, Hangchow, Canton, 
and Shanghai. The Shanghai students, with the Futan University at 
the lead, answered the call of the Peking students as early as De- 
cember 12, when they issued two circular telegrams giving their 
full support. At a student rally on December 19, seven demands 
were adopted and immediately presented to the mayor of Shanghai, 
Wu Tieh-ch'eng. Later, 2,000 students set out to Nanking to peti- 
tion the National Government directly to take a strong stand against 
Japanese aggression in North China, 35 


Back in Peking, more than 500 students, some from Tientsin, 
were organized into a propaganda team in the countryside. The two- 
week propaganda trip in January 1936 took the students beyond Kuan 
county, where they were denied entry into the city of Kuan for three 
days. Despite its minimum impact on the peasants, the propaganda 
team led to the formation of the Chinese National Liberation Van- 
guard, 36 an organization definitely having Communist overtones. 


Communist influence in the December student demonstration 
was substantial. Probably more than two or three Communists were 
present at the Peking demonstration in December 1935, contrary to 
what Helen Snow believes.27 There were many more, like Ning Ku- 
shih (alias Hsiang Nai-kuang) and Ma Shao-chou, who were students 
of Tungpei (Northeastern) University. Furthermore, the most mili- 
tant students did not come from Yenching University but from Tung- 
pei University as borne out by the fact that Wang Yti-chang, a polit- 
ical science major at Tungpei University, became the head of the 
Chinese National Liberation Vanguard. 38 


The student movement took a new turn after the return of the 
propaganda team from the countryside. The Peking authorities, ap- 
parently urged by the Nanking government, took some stern measures 
against the students. .As a result, many student leaders who took 
part in the December 1935 demonstrations or in the January 1936 
propaganda tour were arrested. But the repression was not so great 
as is generally believed, for all the arrested students from Tungpei 
University and the Chung-shan Middle School were released after a 
few weeks' imprisonment through the intercession of the Young Mar- 
shal.39 On the other hand, the Peking student movement suffered 
from suppression and internal conflict between the rightist and leftist 
students and it lost its leadership to Shanghai. 
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A Nation in Awakening 


In early 1936 the student movement quickly spread to many 
parts of the country and a general national awakening was kindled 
by the December student demonstration in Peking. The nation's 
awakening to the exigencies of Japanese aggression was slow but 
real. The impact on two powerful groups of Chinese society was 
discernible and important: the intellectual and militarist groups, 
both of which were as responsible for having caused much domestic 
confusion as they were indispensable for uniting the nation to face 
a common foe. 


The surge of national movement in early 1936 coincided with 
the transfer of the center of the student movement from Peking to 
Shanghai, where the national salvation movement led by some prom- 
inent members of the KMT Left Wing like Mesdames Sun Yat-sen 
and Liao Chung-k'ai had remained viable. In the meantime the slow 
recovery of the leftist writers' activity at Shanghai certainly served 
as a catalyst for this upsurge. It was at Shanghai that the national 
student association was born; its initial meeting was held on March 28 
and its formal inauguration took place on May 29. Two days later, 
in the same city, the AlJ-China Federation of National Salvation was 
established. #9 


“The literary activities at Shanghai, and in many other large 
cities of China, centered around the theme of "national defense lit- 
erature," a slogan consonant with the "united front" spelled out by 
the CCP since August 1, 1935.41 The new literature was initiated 
by the Communist writers, some of whom had recently made their 
way back to Shanghai from northern Shensi. In spite of Lu Hsun's 
suspicion of the new CCP line--a shift from proletarian literature 
to "national defense literature"--it won the day,42 for writers of 
various political convictions did rally to the banner of the China 
Writers' Association which was organized on June 7, 1936. The 
essence and appeal of the "united front" against Japan were effec- 
tively and clearly spelled out in the manifesto of the Writers' Asso- 
ciation: 


We are literary men and hence we are of the opinion 
that all our literary colleagues of the country should 
unite together for national salvation against Japan with- 
out making any distinction between the old and new 
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schools. . . . But, regardless of these differences, they 
are all Chinese and they are all unwilling to be slaves in 
a destroyed nation. . . . In literature, we do not force 
an artificial unity, but in national salvation against Japan, 
we should be united together so as to make our action 
more powerful. 43 


The symbiosis that existed in the literary movement was even 
more so in the whole national salvation as revealed in the five-point 
proposals embodied in the manifesto of the All-China Federation of 
National Salvation: (1) immediate cessation of civil war; (2) release 
of all political prisoners; (3) through the National Salvation Front, 
delegations from all parties and groups meet to negotiate and formu- 
late a joint anti-enemy program and to establish a coalition govern- 
ment; (4) the National Salvation Front assist in formulating the joint 
program and guarantee its fulfillment; and (5) the National Salvation 
Front use sanctions against any party or group that violates the joint 
program. 44 


The cessation of civil war mentioned in the manifesto was 
addressed not only to the fighting between the Nationalists and the 
Communists in the northwest but also to the civil war just erupting 
between the Central Government and Liang-Kuang (Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi) in the south. 


Kwangtung had been the base of opposition to the Nanking gov- 
ernment since the return of Hu Han-min from Nanking after his 
eight and a half months' house arrest by Chiang Kai-shek in 1931, 45 
Through his organ, the San-min chu-i ytieh-k'an, Hu, without ceasing 
from 1933 until his death in May 1936, expounded his political views 
and launched his most vociferous attack on the Nanking government, 
particularly its leaders Chiang Kai-shek and Wang Ching-wei. With 
his able pen, Hu almost single-handedly shaped much of the opposi- 
tion opinion against Nanking. True to his claim, Hu opined that 
"China's only hope lies in her resistance to Japan," a view he had 
held since the Mukden Incident in 1931. 


Immediately following the December 1935 demonstrations at 
Peking, Hu and his journal gave their full support to the students 
as did the authorities of the Liang-Kuang. On the eve of the latter's 
revolt against Nanking, Li Tsung-jen, in the May 1936 issue of the 
San-min chu-i yiieh-k'an, published his article under the title, "War 
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of Resistance Is the Only Way,' in which he praised the stand taken 
by the students and the All-China Federation of National Salvation. 


Li's open support of the students, coupled with the pronounced 
goal of fighting against Japan, made the rebels of Liang-Kuang more 
acceptable to the students than the Nanking leaders. Not without 
some misgivings about their motives however, the National Student 
Association in its inaugural declaration on May 30, 1936, endorsed 
the rebels instead of the Nanking leaders by demanding that the Nan- 
king government should immediately end its military operation 
against the army of the south and allow the latter to march north- 
ward to fight the Japanese. Further, the declaration gave strong 
support to the request of Li Tsung-jen, Feng Yii-hsiang, Chang 
Hsiieh-liang and others to suspend the campaigns against the Com- 
munists. 46 


With civil war looming ahead, the All-China Federation of 
National Salvation made its utmost effort to stop the civil war on 
the one hand and, on the other, to unite the nation to cope with 
Japan. It adopted a "Preliminary Platform for War of Resistance 
against Japan and for National Salvation." In line with this platform, 
four leaders of the Federation issued an open letter on July 15, 1936, 
setting forth the basic conditions and minimum demands for a "united 
front." They openly challenged Chiang Kai~shek's policy of achieving 
"internal pacification before resistance against foreign aggression" 
but praised the leaders of Liang-Kuang in the south and General Sung 
Che-yiian in the north. They asked Chiang to do three things: 
(a) cease hostilities against the southwest; (b) conclude an armistice 
with the Red Army for the purpose of joint resistance to Japan; and 
(c) freely carry on anti-Japanese propaganda for the national salva- 
tion movement. 27 


Emphatically, the four leaders of the Federation viewed the 
inclusion of the Chinese Communists in the "united front! as indis- 
pensable as that of the KMT. ‘They went even further to say that 
there can be no grounds for rejecting "even traitors when they 
realize the necessity of taking part in the movement to save the 
country and resist Japan. 


This open letter was immediately answered by Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung. He welcomed the conditions and demands set forth by 
the leaders of the National Salvation Front and was glad to comply 
with them for the purpose of forming the "united front": 
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We are in agreement with your manifesto, program and 
demands and earnestly desire to cooperate with you and 
all other parties and groups, either as organizations or 
as individuals. . . . We, not only in word but in deed, 
sincerely desire unity for the purpose of fighting for the 
existence of our country. . . . We have no interest 
whatever in continuing a civil war in which Chinese fight 
against Chinese. We shall never attack the troops of 
the central government or any other armed forces unless 
they attack us or hinder the Chinese troops from fighting 
Japan. 


In conclusion Mao wrote, "all representatives who desire to 
conduct negotiations with us are requested to come to the Soviet 
districts where their safety will be guaranteed. If our safety is 
guaranteed, we, in turn, agree to send our representatives to other 
sections of the country to set up negotiations. "90 
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True to its claim, the CCP policy of opposing Japanese aggres- 
sion had been of long standing. As early as April 12, 1932, the 
Chinese Central Soviet Government in Kiangsi formally declared war 
on Japan. In subsequent years the CCP continuously poured out 
statements demanding that the Red Army be allowed to march north- 
ward to fight the enemy. During the Fukien Incident the CCP and 
the 19th Route Army reached and signed an agreement under the 
title "Anti-Japan and Anti-Chiang Preliminary Agreement. "1 On the 
occasion of dispatching the Northward Anti-Japanese Vanguards 
shortly before the Long March, the CCP also issued a declaration 
on the ''Northward Anti-Japanese Movement of the Chinese Red 
Army. n2 


The CCP "United Front" Strategy 


Equally cogent is the CCP claim that they had long advocated 
the "united front.'' The earliest evidence was a manifesto jointly 
issued by the Central Soviet government and the Red Army on Jan- 
uary 10, 1933, laying down some conditions for signing an agreement 
with any armed units for opposing Japanese aggression. Later, they 
had circulated the so-called "five great programs for war against 
Japan" and "six programs for military resistance to Japan. "3 So 
far the CCP attempt at forming an alliance had been a "united front 
from below," chiefly confined to the military sphere. The real 
turning point came with the August 1, 1935 Manifesto which formally 
introduced a "united front" policy on a national scale, but which was 
designed and proclaimed in Moscow without the knowledge of the CCP 
leaders then in China. 


The gist of the Manifesto is summarized here: 


1. Chinese affairs should be solved by the Chinese. 
However criminal and treacherous the KMT and the 
Blue-Shirt Club have been, Japan has absolutely no 
right to meddle with them. 


2. All parties and groups and all walks of life should 
put aside their divergent political views and inter- 
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ests, suspend the civil war, and unite themselves 
in the struggle against Japan and for salvation of the 
nation. 


An anti-Japanese allied army will be organized. 


A national defense government composed of all par- 
ties, groups, and professions will be established to 
carry out the responsibility of resisting Japan and 
saving the country by implementing the following 
measures: 

a) Resist Japan and save the country by the recov- 
ery of lost territory. 

b) Relieve famine, prevent floods in order to sta- 
bilize people's livelihood. 

c) Confiscate all the properties of the Japanese in 
China in order to finance the war with Japan. 

d) Confiscate all the properties, grains and land of 
the Chinese traitors to be handed over to the 
poor brethren and anti-Japanese fighters for 
their use. 

e) Abolish onerous taxes and fees, regulate cur- 
rency and finance, and develop industry, agri- 
culture, and commerce. 

f) Increase salaries and wages and ameliorate the 
life of workers, peasants, soldiers and officers, 
and students and teachers. 

g) Practice democracy, liberty and free all politi- 
cal prisoners. 

h) Promote free education and provide jobs for 
unemployed youth. 

i) Carry out the policy of equality for all national- 
ities in China and protect the freedom of life, 
property, residence, and the business of over- 
seas Chinese in China and in foreign countries. 

j) Unite with all antiimperialist masses (toiling 
masses inside Japan and peoples of Korea and 
Taiwan) as our allies and unite with all nations 
who are sympathetic to the Chinese liberation 
movement, and establish friendship with all those 
nations which maintain goodwill and neutrality — 
in the anti-Japanese war of Chinese people's lib- 
eration. 4 
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The full text of the August 1 Manifesto, and the background in 
which it was written were not known to Mao Tse-tung and his CCP 
Central until the arrival of Chang Hao, the CCP delegate to the 
Comintern, in November 1935 and not known by Chang Kuo-t'ao and 
his CCP Central, who had remained in Hsikang, until January 1936. 9 
On the basis of the August 1 Manifesto, the CCP at its Politburo 
meeting held at Wayaopao, North Shensi, in December 1935 adopted 
the "Resolution on the Current Political Situation and the Task of the 
Party," which in the main served as the official party line from that 
time onward. This resolution, while maintaining intact the ten pro- 
grams of the August 1 Manifesto just quoted above, differed from it 
on a few crucial points. 6 


First, the united front enunciated in the December 1935 resolu- 
tion was to be formed both "from below" and "from above," as all 
those, including the national bourgeoisie, who were opposed to the 
Japanese imperialists, were included regardless of individual origin, 
parties, groups, and classes. However, it singled out Chiang Kai- 
shek as traitor along with the Japanese imperialists to be opposed. 


In the second place, the peasant policy of the resolution showed 
a marked departure from the past radical policy of the "poor peasant 
line" prevalent throughout the Kiangsi Soviet period. Under the new 
peasant policy, "rich peasants in the Soviet territory would enjoy the 
same rights as the poor peasants in the distribution of land." Al- 
though landlords as a class were automatically included in the united 
front and landlords were specifically given full political rights, yet 
no mention was made concerning the land the landlords owned, nor 
their right to own land. Ironically, the resolution repeatedly stressed 
the importance of the solution of the land problem as well as the fun- 
damental principle of linking the land revolution and the national rev~ 
olution together. 


In the third place, not only was the CCP determined to retain 
the Soviet--a point which was not touched upon in the August 1 Mani- 
festo--but it also wanted the Soviet to be expanded so as to serve as 
the base of resistance against Japan and to vie for the CCP leader- 
ship in the people's united front. But the name of the "workers' 
and peasants' Soviet republic" was slightly changed by substituting 
the word "people's" for 'workers' and peasants’ in order to include 
the whole Chinese people. 
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Under the slogan of resistance against Japan and promotion of 
the "united front," in spite of the fact that a more important reason 
may have been the solution to the food shortage, the main force of 
the Red Army crossed the Yellow River in western!Shansi on Febru- 
ary 20, 1936. In connection with the February eastern expedition, 
the CCP issued a circular telegram entitled "Convocation of a Na- 
tional Congress for War of Resistance against Japan and National 
Salvation," calling for immediately convening the national congress, 
formally establishing a national defense government, and joining all 
forces in fighting Japan. 7 


Shansi was the home and power base of the warlord, Yen Hsi- 
shan. This sophisticated warlord made some hasty preparations to 
fend off the enemy, appealed to Nanking for more troops to help de- 
fend his territory, and introduced some social measures to fight 
Communism. Yen adopted the "Regulation for Common Land- 


Ownership in Villages," "Follies of Communists and the Critique of 
Communism," and "Distribution of Land According to Labor and 
Assurance of Products.'' He also organized the people into a "Group 


for Justice’ and a "Group for Protection against Communists. "8 
Unfortunately for Yen, all these improvisatory measures were either 
too late to bring about the expected effect or too radical to be im- 
plemented; he failed to stop the Communists. 


Not until after the Red Army had invaded forty-eight counties 
of Shansi and eight divisions of the Central Army of Chiang Kai- 
shek had arrived on the scene, did the Red Army make a success- 
ful withdrawal to the west of the Yellow River, taking with them 
the provisions they had seized in Shansi. 9. But upon crossing back 
to Shensi, the CCP issued a passionate declaration under the title 
"Armistice and Negotiation for a Joint Resistance Against Japan" on 
May 5, 1936. Unlike previous declarations, this declaration was 
addressed to the Nanking national government, all parties, groups, 
and armed forces of the whole nation, and all Chinese who were un- 
willing to become slaves. It is important to note that the declara- 
tion revealed a fundamental shift in CCP strategy. Whereas in the 
December 25, 1935 Resolution, Chiang Kai-shek was considered the 
enemy of the Chinese people and equated with the Japanese imperi- 
alists, the May 5, 1936 declaration sounded like a direct appeal to 
Chiang himself, as shown in its central passage:10 
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The Soviet central government and the Red Army, after 
repeated deliberations, recognize that in the face of na- 
tional exigency, no matter who is victorious in the deci- 
sive battle, the result will be the loss of strength in 
Chinese national defense, a result which will only please 
the Japanese imperialists. . . . In order to urge Chiang 
Kai-shek and his patriotic military subordinates to awake 
at last, we, though having won many victories in Shansi, 
have still withdrawn the People's Anti-Japanese Van- 
guards to the west bank of the Yellow River. This move 
was intended to show to the Nanking government... 
and the whole people of China our sincerity. . . . We 
solemnly urge the leaders of the Nanking government to 
consider our views: at the critical turning point of na- 
tional extinction, it is only reasonable that we should 
suddenly repent and let the spirit of unity in fighting 
foreign aggression prevail over "the fighting between 
brothers outside the wall." In the country as a whole, 
we must first stop fighting in the Shensi, Kansu, and 
Shansi area and on both sides must send representa- 
tives to discuss and formulate concrete methods for 
national salvation. This will be the fortune not only 

of your gentlemen but also of our country and people. 
Should you continuously refuse to repent your role as 
Chinese traitors, then your days and rule will certainly 
be numbered as you will be cursed by the people of the 
whole country. 


Apart from public statements like the May 5, 1936 Declaration 
appealing to Chiang Kai-shek and the Nanking government to termi- 
nate civil war, the CCP also sent its representatives to approach 
the KMT leaders personally. Chiang himself revealed that the CCP 
representative made the first contact with the KMT at Hong Kong in 
the fall of 1935. About the time when the CCP issued its May dec- 
laration, negotiations between the KMT and the CCP virtually had 
started between Ch'en Li-fu, Chiang's protégé in charge of party 
affairs, and P'an Han-nien, the CCP negotiator with the 19th Route 
Army during the Fukien Incident. The KMT-CCP negotiations then 
taking place at Shanghai and Nanking may not have led to a success- 
ful conclusion because the KMT put forward some exorbitant demands: 
(1) believe in the San-min chu-i [Three principles of the people] ; 
(2) obey the command of Generalissimo Chiang; (3) abolish the Red 
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Army which will be reorganized into the national army; and (4) abol- 
ish the Soviet which will be changed into a local government. 11 On 
the other hand, however, the CCP's incessant propaganda and pas- 
sionate overtures gradually took effect on the Tungpei Army, partic- 
ularly its commander the Young Marshal who was responsible for 
terminating the Red Army in the northwest. 


The New Base for the Young Marshal 


Even before the Communists ended their Long March and set- 
tled in North Shensi in late October 1935, Chiang Kai-shek had trans- 
ferred the Young Marshal and his Manchurian army to Shensi, then 
still the base of the warlord Yang Hu-ch'eng (1883-1949). Yang, a 
bandit in origin, had a long revolutionary career, being a general of 
the 2nd Kuominchun (People's Army) commanded by Hu Ching-i in 
the early 1920s. Yang gained fame in the defense of the city of 
Sian under an eight-month seige by another warlord Liu Chen-huan 
in 1926. Later Yang curried the favor of Chiang Kai-shek, especial- 
ly in the latter's contest with Feng Yti-hsiang in 1930, and thus 
succeeded in maintaining his semiindependent status while paying 
Chiang his allegiance, 12 


Earlier in 1927, when Yang's army was nominally under Feng 
Yti-hsiang's command, it had undergone internal transformation from 
a typical, feudal force into a more progressive, revolutionary army 
under the influence of political workers sent by the Wuhan Left regime. 
One noticeable result was the penetration of the Communists into his 
army. Despite the fact that Yang followed Feng Yii-hsiang in purging 
the Communist elements from his army, some Communists managed 
to survive until 1936, even holding important posts. 13 Further, 
Yang, in spite of his lack of education, was not at all resistant to 
revolutionary ideas, as long as they did not limit his power. 


With the arrival of the Long Marchers in North Shensi, Chiang 
Kai-shek immediately turned his attention to Sian, the center of the 
northwest whose political and military structures were to be reorga- 
nized and geared to the needs of punitive war against the Reds. 
Whatever the change, it was certainly at the expense of Yang's pow- 
er and interest. Yang conceded the governorship of Shensi to Shao 
Li-tzu, a long-time friend of Chiang Kai-shek; in the military realm 
he retained his post as Pacification Commissioner of Shensi but his 
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prestige and power were overshadowed by the newly created North- 
western Headquarters of Bandit Suppression (NHBS). 


While Chang Hsiieh-liang was vacillating in accepting: the appoint- 
ment as Vice Commander-in-Chief of the NHBS, Yang showed some 
goodwill toward Chang by dispatching a message of welcome to him. 14 
Moreover, Chang also saw the opportunity of using the northwest as 
his base to regroup his scattered forces in North China and to give 
his leadership to his fellow men from Manchuria. In the reshuffling 
of the Shensi and Kansu provincial governments, Chang's man, Gen- 
eral Yu Hsiieh-chung, was made governor of Kansu. Indeed, before 
long, Chang had made Sian the haven of those exiled from Tungpei 
(Northeast or Manchuria), 


Since the Tungpei Army was transferred to the northwest, not 
only had the families and relatives of the troops followed and moved 
to Shensi, but many Tungpei people from other parts of China, main- 
ly from North China, had also come to seek new opportunities in 
jobs or business. The Young Marshal had no choice but to try to 
help these people resettle in the northwest. He therefore undertook 
a gigantic construction program; villages for Tungpei refugees, hos- 
pitals, schools, and factories were built by funds out of his own 
pocket. He also moved the engineering school of the Tungpei Uni- 
versity with a view to transferring the whole university to Sian, 15 


Naturally the Young Marshal found his situation in Sian quite 
different from that at Hankow in 1934-1935, during which period he 
was surrounded by Chiang Kai-shek's men, his own force was scat- 
tered, he had no political base, and most of all, he lacked mass 
following. Now in the northwest, his situation had improved greatly, 
for the Tungpei people began to play a dominant role in many phases 
of life in the two provinces of Kansu and Shensi. As for Chang him- 
self, he was still only a man in his midthirties with tremendous 
energy and imagination; he had his responsibilities, difficulties, and 
burdens, but he also drew consolation from helping people, from 
leading his troops and the Tungpei people, and from his destiny and 
ambition to recover his homeland and to become great. But his 
great mission and ambition had to be put off for the sake of immedi- 
ate duty--to destroy the Reds. 


Chang had never been interested in fighting the Communists. 
During the Hopei crisis in June 1935 when Yü Hstieh-chung, governor 
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of Hopei who was also the commander of the 51st Army of Tungpei, 
was forced to quit Hopei by the Japanese demand, Chang was greatly 
aroused and said: "My compatriots previously blamed me for not 
offering resistance to Japan; now I hope that the leader, Chiang Kai- 
shek, will change my appointment, not letting me fight the Commu- 
nists but the Japanese, for I feel that to die in fighting the Commu- 
nists is not as worthy as to die in fighting the Japanese. "l6 As 
long ago as in his Hankow period, the Young Marshal recommended 
to the Central Government that the policy of “internal pacification 
before resistance to external aggression" should be changed. He 
was convinced that "the success of German and Italian Fascism did 
not lie so much in their ideology as in their expansive policy which 
restored national rights and gained glory for the people; in so doing, 
their leaders won strong support from the people. Conversely, the 
Chinese government recovered territory inch by inch in a civil war, 
while it lost its territory to the foreign aggressors 'province by 
province’; certainly it would lose the support of the people; and as 

a result the government and the people must perish together. ni7 


Disenchanted with the policy of suppressing the Communists as 
he had been, the Young Marshal was optimistic and gladly assumed 
his post as acting Commander-in-Chief of the NHBS in the hopes that 
the few thousand remnants of Communists in the area would be easily 
liquidated in a short time and that the consolidation of the new base 
for the war of resistance against Japan could be started soon. 18 
To his dismay, the first encounter between the Tungpei Army and 
the Red Army came as a surprise. In late October 1935 when the 
67th Army commanded by Wang I-che marched toward North Shensi 
along the line from Fuhsien, Kanchuan to Yenan (then called Fushib), 
his two divisions were waylaid by the local Shensi Red Army at 
Loshan near Kanchuan. Commander Ho Li-chung of the 110th Divi- 
sion was killed, and more than three thousand soldiers and officers 
in the lower ranks were taken prisoners; among them was a regiment 
commander of the 107th Division named Kao Fu-yüan, who later 
turned out to be instrumental in linking the Tungpei Army with the 
CCP. Less than a month later, in mid-November, another Tungpei 
division, the 109th, commanded by Nu Yüan-feng, was routed by the 
Red Army at Chihlochen in western Shensi. Nu was captured and 
he as well as several regiment commanders later committed suicide. 19 


One might wonder what gave the spectacular victory to the Red 
Army? Though the Red Army was better trained in guerrilla war- 
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fare, suitable for the mountainous terrain of North Shensi, the Tung- 
pei Army was much better equipped and the ranking officers of both 
divisions in question were strongly dedicated to their goals. By vir- 
tue of the fact that all the high-ranking officers of the two divisions-- 
except one who was captured and another who escaped back to Sian~- 
gave up their lives, their high morale cannot be doubted. It was not 
the fighting strength of the Red Army that overwhelmed the two divi- 
sions, but rather the propaganda that disarmed them. When the Red 
Army propaganda team sang the song, "My Home is on the Sungari 
in the Northeast," it had an instant nostalgic effect on these. home- 
sick men. The rank and file were even more moved by the slogans 
of the Red Army, such as "Chinese must not fight Chinese!" and 
"Unite with us and fight back to Manchuria!"29 All those Tungpei 
Army men captured in these two campaigns became the first mem- 
bers of the training school for captives. 21 It had been the policy of 
the CCP that those captured KMT soldiers and low-ranking officers 
were given the choice between remaining in the Red Army and re- 
turning to the KMT areas. Those who decided to leave were set 
free with some pocket money. Understandably special efforts were 
made to indoctrinate the Tungpei captives, particularly the regiment 
commander, Kao Fu-yiian, who was received by Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung and other CCP leaders. Upon their return, Kao and most of 
those captured became willing propagandists of the CCP "united 
front" line. 


Even before the repatriation of the captives from the Soviet 
area, the Young Marshal took the stunning defeat and the loss of 
two divisions and one regiment with a heavy heart and began to toy 
with the idea of seeking a "peaceful" solution as he wrote: 


First the 110th Division was annihilated and its command- 
er Ho Li-chung was killed. This was followed by the 
total defeat of the 109th Division and its commander Nu 
Ytian-feng died in refusing to surrender. These two 
division commanders were among the best in the Tung- 
pei Army. Twice terrible defeats have inflicted great 
pain on my heart; they further reinforced my belief that 
it was regrettable that outstanding generals had to sac- 
rifice their lives for the sake of civil war. At the 
same time I no longer disparage the fighting strength of 
the Communist bandits. Thus, the thought of using 
"peaceful" means to solve the Communist issue was 
kindled in my heart. (Emphasis mine.) 
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Indeed the Tungpei Army was never again engaged in such a 
life and death struggle with the Red Army as in these two campaigns. 
One reason, of course, was that the Tungpei Army was wise enough 
not to be trapped again. Also there no longer seemed a need for 
such hard fighting, inasmuch as the CCP was determined to win over 
the Tungpei Army to the united front. In January 1936, the CCP 
organized the White Army Work Committee with Chou En-lai and 
Chang Hao (alias Lin Yii-ying) as secretary and deputy-secretary 
respectively, a group mainly devoted to penetration and propaganda 
work in the Tungpei and Hsipei Armies.2° It was clear to the CCP 
leaders that the mere survival of the Communists in North Shensi, 
let alone victory in fighting Japan, hinged upon how successful they 
could be in winning over the Tungpei Army, the largest non-Chiang 
force in the northwest, a prize the CCP was determined to win. 


On January 25, 1936, the Red Army issued "An Open Letter to 
All the Officers and Soldiers of the Tungpei Army," in which it 
pointed out that "Chiang Kai-shek transferred the Tungpei Army to 
Kansu and Shensi with the intention that the two willing and resolute 
anti-Japanese armies, the Tungpei and Red Armies, would make 
great sacrifice and suffer colossal losses." It further pointed out 
that "Chiang sent his own stooges to spy on, supervise, or split the 
Tungpei Army from within. Therefore, the Tungpei Army have no 
other choice but resistance against Japan and opposition to Chiang. 
The workers' democratic government and the Red Army are willing 
to unite with the Tungpei Army and to organize the national defense 
government and the allied army in order to fight the Japanese joint- 
ly. t 


Riding the tide of the national movement generated by the De- 
cember 1935 student demonstrations, the CCP appeal to the Tungpei 
Army to end civil war and unite with the Red Army in order to 
resist Japan had a greater result than had been anticipated. Fur- 
ther, the Red Army moved into Shansi in February for the purpose 
of marching northward to face the Japanese aggressors, a duty which 
the Tungpei Army could not help feeling was its own. In fact, not 
only were most of the young officers of the Tungpei Army aroused 
and prepared to accept the "united front" doctrine, but even the 
Young Marshal himself was quite moved. Here he recalled the sit- 
uation: 
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It was then that the Communists roared out the song of 
ending civil war and resisting Japan together. This did 
not merely win my heart, but it captured the minds of 
the majority of the Tungpei Army, particularly the young 
officers. As no progress had resulted from further cam- 
paigns against the Communists, I began to think myself 
that my own policy had failed, and therefore I consulted 
with my subordinates for their views. As a result, pro- 
posals for making contact with the CCP and Yang Hu- 
ch'eng for cooperation, suspending the bandit-suppression 
campaign, conserving our own strength, and uniting with 
others in the resistance against Japan were advanced, 25 


The Young Marshal had many reasons to see the wisdom of 
ending civil war which he had always abhorred. His view of the 
Chinese Communists deserves some elaboration. While far from 
being a scholar, the Young Marshal had learned a great deal from 
his advisers and secretaries, many of whom were professors and 
returned students from Japan and Western countries. In addition, 
through the years of fighting the Communists, actually since 1926, 
he had acquired some knowledge of Communism and had been famil- 
iar with the Chinese Communist issues. In his view, the surge of 
Communism in China must be attributed to imperialist aggression. 

It was the imperialist oppression of China that drove the Chinese 
intellectual elite to Communism. For Chang knew this by his own 
experience. Earlier in 1932, when two professors along with sev- 
eral students of the Tungpei University were arrested by the Central 
Government on the charge of being Communists and were brought to 
Nanking, the Young Marshal as president of the University intervened 
and brought about their release.“6 As for the poor people who joined 
the Communists, Chang blamed the imperialists. Imperialist aggres- 
sion had reduced China to the status of a semicolony. China had 
lost her tariff autonomy, and foreign goods were inundating the mar- 
kets. That not only prevented her infant industry and commerce 
from normal growth but even helped create widespread economic 
depression and rural bankruptcy, a result that drove thousands of 
people to the Communist ranks. Indeed, he was convinced that "if 
the Communists are the greatest enemy of China, their origin is 
still the imperialists. "27 


With his long view of the Chinese Communists as has been 
described, Chang had no difficulty in convincing himself that the 
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CCP overture was sincere. He would not mind taking the initiative 
in approaching the Communists. Still in Hankow in 1934 he gave 
support to General Li Tu, an anti-Japanese hero, for his return to 
Manchuria where he would carry on partisan warfare. Chang as- 
signed Ying Te-t'ien, his secretary, and Chao I, formerly a brigade 
commander, to accompany Li to return to Manchuria via the Soviet 
Union. In Manchuria they would have to make contact with the Com- 
munists who had been fighting a guerrilla war there, Although Li's 
group did not reach Manchuria but instead returned to China, the 
Young Marshal knew that Li had connections with the Communists. 
Now he asked Li to contact the Communists on his behalf. Li sent 
a certain Liu Ting, a Communist, to Sian.28 Liu told Chang that 
the Communists wished to come to Sian to talk with Chang in person 
but were afraid for their safety. Finally Chang decided to go to 
Shanghai himself. Probably in late February 1936 the Young Mar- 
shal met Pan Han-nien in a Western restaurant in Shanghai. Nothing 
came out of the meeting, partly because of Chang's imposing posture 
as though he demanded nothing short of Communist surrender, and 
in part because of Pan's ambiguity in presenting the CCP position. 29 
But there was no question that the CCP leaders at Paoan, North 
Shensi, realized that the Young Marshal was willing to negotiate with 
the CCP, 


While the Young Marshal's personal attempt to reach some 
understanding with the CCP may have failed in late February and 
early March 1986, the CCP took the diplomatic offensive, so to 
speak, by releasing the Tungpei captives, including nearly all the 
officers. The impact of their return, though the full extent is still 
difficult to judge, must have been tremendous. What they had learned 
during their captivity probably had little to do with Communism 
or revolution. It is safe to say that they must have become well 
versed in the language of the "united front" which had gained popu- 
larity since the December 1935 student movement. This language 
could have been reduced to a simple formula such as the following: 
"Japan wants to terminate the existence of China and all Chinese 
will become slaves of the Japanese. No matter how deep and in- 
tolerable our hatred and enmity may have been, we Chinese must 
no longer fight each other, for we must be united to fight the enemy 
and to save our country. Those who are rich give their money; 
those who are powerful give their strength. Once we are united, 
not only shall we be able to drive the Japanese out of North China, 
but we shall recover our three lost northeastern provinces!" The 
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plain truth as represented in this argument would have been sufficient 
to convince any Chinese soldier, had he not been denied the opportu- 
nity to listen to it. The effectiveness of this argument would have 
been magnified when presented to the homesick, disappointed, and 
alienated Tungpei officers and soldiers whose hope had been exactly 
the same as shown in the argument. 


The first convert of the Tungpei high-ranking officers to the 
"united front" doctrine was no other person than Wang I-che, the 
defender of Mukden during the "September 18 Incident" of 1931 which 
led to the fall of the whole of Manchuria to Japan. As already noted, 
Wang's 67th Army, to which the bulk of the repatriated captives were 
returning, suffered a stunning defeat and colossal losses at the hands 
of the Red Army. It was not unnatural that Wang, more than any 
other Tungpei high-ranking officer, was willing to lend his ears to 
the accounts of the Soviet episodes given by his returned comrades- 
in-arms, notably his regiment commander Kao Fu-yüan. 30 Like 
Edgar Snow who visited the Soviet area a few months after the re- 
lease of the Tungpei captives, Kao and other returned captives 
needed only to tell Wang what they actually had seen and heard. 

That the Communists desperately wanted to save themselves from 
destruction by the KMT suppression campaigns was beyond doubt, 
but that question seemed as irrelevant to Wang as it is to us today. 
The crucial fact that their immediate goals--to resist Japan--were 
identical and that their mutual need--to cease killing each other-- 
was real must have occupied the mind of Wang. Without delay he 
sent Kao to the Young Marshal to report the same to him. 


Chang, of course, listened to Kao and other returned captives 
attentively, but being the head of the Tungpei Army, Chang in all 
his activities in the northwest was under close, constant watch by 
Chiang Kai-shek's men who were all over the northwest. There 
was another consideration on his part, i.e., to maintain the morale 
of his army still facing the Red Army at the front. Chang was ex- 
tremely cautious and thus revealed no sign whatever that he was 
persuaded or influenced by Kao's and others' reports. On the con- 
trary, as for those returned captives who talked vociferously or 
tended to spread rumors, Chang without hesitation punished them 
severely. It looked as if the Young Marshal had put the “united 
front" issue to rest for the time being. His overt negative response 
to the reports of the returned captives and his punishment of some 
of them were quite understandable under the circumstances. But 
all this had aroused much resentment among his young followers 
whose faith had been cherished by him. 
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Among Chang's young followers, two groups stood out as influ- 
ential: the small civilian bureaucracy under Chang was dominated 
by the graduates from the Tungpei University who held most of the 
middle-ranking posts; in the military, nearly all officers except a 
few top-ranking generals were graduated from the Tungpei Chiang- 
wu T'ang. These like-minded young officers, most of them inclined 
to the left, some of them Communists, formed a coterie which ex- 
erted a great influence as the summer of 1936 wore on, 31 


This elite group was enlarged by the arrival of two Communists 
from Peking. Shortly after his arrival at Peking in February 1936, - 
Liu Shao-ch'i sent Ma Shao-chou and Sung Li as student representa- 
tives from Peking to Sian. Their mission was to sound out the 
Young Marshal's attitude toward the “united front." Ma, though a 
graduate of the Tungpei University, thought that they really risked 
their lives when they approached the Young Marshal and asked him 
to support the "united front." To their surprise, Chang received 
them with great calm; not only was he undisturbed by the idea of 
the "united front," but he was even pleased with their appeal. At 
once they were asked to remain in Sian to work for him. Later, 
Ma was responsible for the establishment of the political training 
school, a haven of refugee students from North China. As this nu- 
cleus grew in strength, it took an organizational form called the 
"Society of Comrades for Resistance against Japan" (Ktang-Jih t'ung- 
chih hui), All its members were young and middle-ranking civilian 
and military officers, except one who was a division commander, 32 
Their names as far as we know included Kao Ch'ung-min, Tsou Ta- 
pleng, Ying Te-t'ien, Li Yu-wen, Tu Wei-kang, Kao Fu-ytian, Ch'en 
Hsti-tung, Chang Ch'ien-hua, Miao Chien-ch'iu, Ma Shao-chou, Sung 
Li, Chieh Ju-chuan, Liu Lan-po, Sun Ming-chiu, and Hsiang Nai- 
kuang. Although the group was non-Communist, Communist influence 
must have been very great. Besides Ma and Sung, who were Com- 
munists, there were other Communists in this group, namely, Li 
Yu-wen, Chang Ch'ien-hua, Chieh Ju-chuan, Liu Lan-po, and Hsiang 
Nai~kuang. An invisible hand to direct the policy of the "Society of 
Comrades for Resistance Against Japan" was the newly organized 
CCP Tungpei Army Work Committee of which Liu Lan-po was sec- 
retary, succeeded by Hsiang Nai-kuang later, 33 


The Young Marshal was not unaware of the existence of the 
Society; important organizations of such secret nature would never 
have been tolerated in a provincial and personal army. Probably 
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the Young Marshal did not care who were Communists or non- 
Communists. One thing was clear--they were all young men from 
Manchuria; their way of life was common, as was their fate. In- 
stead of discouraging its growth, Chang saw that the Society fit into 
the general scheme which he was forming. 


By the middle of March 1936 the Young Marshal was able to 
make direct contact with the CCP. According to his own account, 
shortly after the lifting of the siege of Kanchuan by the Red Army 
on March 10th, a clear indication of showing goodwill toward the 
Tungpei Army, the Red Army dispatched a representative to the 
headquarters of the 67th Army to express its genuine desire for co- 
operation with the Tungpei Army in the resistance against Japan. 
Wang I-che, in turn, cabled the Young Marshal requesting that he 
receive the representative himself. With little hesitation the Young 
Marshal flew to Lochuan to meet the Red Army representative, Li 
K'o-nung, a secret security chief of the CCP. 34 But Chang did not 
know Li nor especially his status in the CCP. Nevertheless, Li 
proposed some conditions on which the united front was to be based. 
In fact, his proposals were similar to those eventually advanced by 
the CCP. Because of his lack of confidence in Li, Chang said to 
him that "if the CCP has faith in the united front, it should send 
either Mao Tse-tung or Chou En-lai here." To Chang's great sur- 
prise, shortly after Li's departure, word was sent from the CCP 
that Chou would come. The Young Marshal entrusted Chou Fu- 
ch'eng, commander of the 129th Division of the 53rd Army then sta- 
tioned at Yenan, with the task of a cordial reception for Chou. 39 


One night in Jate April or early May at a Catholic Church in 
Yenan, Chang and Chou met for two or three hours. Among many 
other things discussed in relation to the united front against Japan, 
the role of Chiang Kai-shek became the central issue. While both 
readily agreed that given the general situation, China could not 
achieve unification through Fascism, they differed greatly over 
Chiang Kai-shek. Hot debate ensued. At one point, Chou raised 
the issue of Hirota Koki's three principles to which Chang assured 
Chou that Chiang would never accede as a price for peace. The 
dilemma with which the CCP and Chou were confronted was that 
heretofore the CCP official position had not included Chiang in the 
united front. Moreover, not only had the CCP advocated a united 
front against Japan without Chiang, it had even insisted on "opposi-~ 
tion to Chiang for the sake of a united front." In its view, until 
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Chiang's rule was overthrown, it would be impossible to form a 
united front. Conversely, Chang believed that it would be unthink- 
able that resistance against Japan could be brought about without 
Chiang whose leadership was absolutely necessary. To him, sup- 
port for Chiang was prerequisite to resistance against Japan. Chang 
tried to convince Chou that Chiang was anti-Japanese and was mak- 
ing preparations for a war with Japan.36 At last Chou recognized 
that Chiang was devoted to the country and willing to resist Japan; 
he also believed that in a war with Japan Chiang ought to assume 

the leadership. He pointed out that, as in the past, he and other 
Communists would be glad to serve Chiang again. However, Chou 
still did not trust the men surrounding Chiang. Indeed he argued 
that had the Central Government been determined to resist Japan, 
why would it still want to exterminate the Communists who were 
most hated by the Japanese for their enthusiastic resistance to them? 
Despite all misgivings the CCP was prepared to restore the old re- 
lationship with the Kuomintang and again to put itself under the 
leadership of Chiang, under the proclaimed "Platform of War of 
Resistance against Japan.'' Then a nine-point agreement was reached: 


1. The Communist armed forces will receive inspection, 
reorganization, and concentration for training to prepare 
for resistance against Japan. 


2. It is guaranteed that the Communist army will never 
be deceived or disarmed. 


3. Communist forces in Kiangsi, Hainan, and Ta-p'ieh 
Mountain will also receive inspection and reorganization. 


4, The title of the Red Army will be abolished, and it 
will receive the same treatment as the national armed 
forces. 


5. Communists are no longer allowed to work in the 
army. 


6. Communists will stop staging all kinds of tou-cheng 
(struggle). 


7. Communist prisoners, except those who are opposed 
to the government and attack the leader, will be released 
and given freedom of activity. 
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8. Nonmilitary Communist members will be allowed to 
live in North Shensi. 


9. After war of resistance against Japan is victorious, 
the CCP will be allowed to become a legal political par- 
ty like those in the democratic countries of England and 
the United States. 37 


In addition, Chou proposed that if the Young Marshal harbored 
any doubt about what Chou had said, he would be willing to put him- 
self and others under his direct command and surveillance so that 
they could be reproachable at any time. Chang was greatly moved 
by the sincerity of Chou. As a matter of fact, Chou had spent his 
boyhood in Mukden and later attended school in Tientsin. Since he 
was only about two years older than Chang, their meeting must have 
been marked by soul-searching for ways to save the country, inter- 
mingled with the joy over reconciliation, nostalgia and mutual admira- 
tion for their youthful achievements. The meeting had a tremendous 
emotional impact on the Young Marshal. He was overwhelmed by 
Chou's personality and the sincerity of the CCP in the united front; 
he later described his feelings: "At that time I generously accepted 
his views and expressed the desire of vengeance against Japan not 
only for injuries to my family but for the national humiliation. I, 
therefore, will not lag behind others in fighting Japan. Yet, I pointed 
out to him that I have my superior, and there are things which 
Iam not in a position to decide; nonetheless, I will do my best to 
recommend their realization to Chiang. We also vowed that we 
should never break our promise to each other. "38 


From its knowledge of the Chang-Chou conference and their 
agreement, the CCP Politburo met to formulate a new policy. Af 
ter a hot debate, the CCP recognized the necessity of "allying with 
Chiang" and “supporting Chiang." Although there is no document 
available to account for this policy. change, the May 5, 1936 Declara- 
tion of the CCP clearly urged Chiang Kai-shek to stop the civil war 
and to lead the nation to resist Japan. It was primarily due to this 
policy change that Chiang acceded to preliminary negotiations with 
the CCP carried on by his close aide Ch'en Li-fu. 39 


Also as a result of the Chang-Chou meeting, Chang extended 
some material aid to the Red Army and allowed the CCP to set up 
a liaison office at Sian headed by the famed CCP security chief Teng 
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Fa. In the meantime, General Yeh Chien-ying, formerly Chief of 
Staff of the Red Army, was invited to Sian to improve political train- 
ing and organizational work in the Tungpei Army, preparations nec- 


essary for fighting Japan. 40- 


Ill, THE CHAMPION OF A CAUSE 


The united front between the Tungpei Army and the CCP brought 
about phenomenal changes in the Northwest. Not only was a tacit, 
local armistice accomplished, but also Sian was made the center of 
the united front movement while the Young Marshal became its vir- 
tual leader. The first step he took in espousing the cause, of course, 
was to rejuvenate his Tungpei Army. An officers' corps, known as 
the Wangch'ti Officers' Training School, with General Wang I-che as 
dean was formally opened on June 15, 1936. Members of the school 
were middle- and low-ranking officers drawn from all outfits of the 
Tungpei Army for one month training. At its height the school had 
about four hundred cadets. As time progressed, the school became 
dominated by the left-wing groups, and became the center of the 
united front movement in the Tungpei Army. 


The Development of a Revolutionary Ideology 


The establishment of the officers' corps, which was not military- 
oriented, marked a turning point in Chang's career. In words as in 
deeds he began to build up his own power base in Shensi and intended 
to strengthen the northeastern political group which heretofore had 
only a vague existence. Now he assumed the leadership and gave it 
a definite direction with his slogan, "Resistance against Japan is the 
only way for China." 


Chang's new doctrine was further reinforced by the Liang- 
Kwang revolt. On June 1, 1936, Ch'en Chi-t'ang of Kwangtung and 
Li Tsung-jen and Pai Ch'ung-hsi of Kwangsi openly revolted against 
the Nanking government, moving their forces into Kiangsi and Hunan 
and demanding that they be allowed to march northward to fight 
against Japan. 2 Although the revolt was resolved within three months 
without bloodshed, the effect on China's political climate was very 
great. Because of their strategic location, their status as a singu- 
larly powerful group, and their long standing opposition to the Nanking 
government, the revolt not only weakened the leadership of the Nan- 
king government especially in the eyes of some provincial leaders, 
like Chang Hstieh-liang, Liu Hsiang, Sung Che-yiian, and Yen Hsi- 
shan, but also reflected the general feeling and attitude toward Japa- 
nese aggression. Like the Red Army, the Liang-Kwang leaders also 
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issued a declaration of war on Japan. Whatever the motive, the 
anti-Japanese stand taken by the Liang-Kwang leaders was a great 
challenge to a young man who above all took upon himself the re- 
sponsibility for recovering the lost northeastern provinces. Chang 
was hypersensitive to the slogan of "revenge against Japan.'' On 
the one hand, he supported wholeheartedly whoever wanted to fight 
against Japan and, on the other, felt ashamed of his failure in re- 
sisting Japan during the Mukden Incident of 1931 for which he had 
gained the stigma of a "nonresistant'' general. Now the more he 
heard of the outcry for fighting Japan, the more he was resolved to 
lead his Tungpei people among the first to fight back for their lost 
homeland, and the less he had faith in Chiang's "internal pacification 
first and then resistance to external aggression." His position was 
unequivocally spelled out in his speech to the officers' corps at 
Wangch'ti on June 22, 1936. The speech was later published in a 
57-page pamphlet under the title, "The Only Future of China is Re- 
sistance against Japan. "3 The pamphlet was restrictedly circulated 
in the Tungpei Army. 


Chang began his speech by saying that in the past divergent 
opinions had existed in the Tungpei group chiefly because he had not 
made his determination and attitude known. But Chang hastened to 
point out that his views could have been easily discerned from his 
earlier pronouncements. Now it was time for him to enunciate 
clearly and frankly his determination and attitude which would serve 
as the guiding principle for open discussion among the officers. 

This principle was that "the only future of China is resistance against 
Japan." What Japan feared most was a unified China. By resisting 
Japan, China could achieve internal unification, and therefore unifica- 
tion and a war of resistance against Japan could not be separated. 
Now resistance against Japan was the corollary of unification. 4 


Secondly, by revealing his determination and attitude the Young 
Marshal felt that the doctrine of war of resistance against Japan was 
to be indeed realized. Chang reminded his audience that they should 
not take the matter lightly, "for Japan had been determined to bring 
about the extinction of China and would never allow us to make un- 
hurried, full preparations for a war against her." It was all logical 
that the war against Japan was the greatest mission of the Tungpei 
Army, a mission which could be accomplished only if 


the Tungpei Army itself is totally unified: i.e., to 
unify and concentrate on its goal, to establish a cen- 
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tral thought, and to become a true political faction for 
the people and the country in a new era. 9 


There was always a kind of altruism in the Young Marshal. 
He took the blame for the loss of Manchuria without complaint, as 
he told his young followers, "with military forces Japan seized Tung- 
pei from our hands, and we must use our own power to take it back. 
To recover our homeland is our duty, and our Tungpei Army must 
stand on the front line of the war against Japan for sacrifice should 
belong solely to us. n6 


Thirdly, the Young Marshal conceived that China would not be 
able to enter into war with Japan without a strong leader, nor could 
she fight Japan without being totally mobilized. He saw that the war 
was to be long but China would come out of a protracted war victori- 
ous. That China needed a strong leader had been Chang's slogan 
since he returned from abroad. But the relationship between the 
leader and his followers, he conceived, was not the one of a master 
and slave relation. Here Chang followed the Chinese tradition, as 
he envisioned that true loyalty would transcend absolute obedience: 


Our support for the leader is to offer our opinion as 
well as our strength to him. Basing our action on 
truth and justice, we may make remonstration to him, 
even to the extent that like men of old, subordinates 
without hesitation and regret staged their remonstra~ 
tions which may have resulted in their death, | 


One might say that here already lay the seeds of the Sian coup 
d'état. What he conceived and said in June 1936 was precisely what 
he did six months later. 


Fourthly, prerequisite for a protracted war was mobilization of 
the strength of the whole country. It was imperative that the people 
of the whole country awaken and organize themselves. The Young 
Marshal was optimistic that China would defeat Japan in a protracted 
war. He gave reasons for his optimism along these lines: (1) the 
Japanese could not be united in a war of aggression; there was the 
tendency of forming an antiwarlord, capitalist, and aggressive 
"united front"; (2) Japan was primarily a weak nation in terms of 
resources, so that she could not afford a war of attrition; (3) the 
conflict between China and Japan must have been viewed by Japan 
not as the last great war she had to fight in her grand scheme of 
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world conquest; on the contrary, Japan must have considered the 
Soviet Union a greater enemy; and (4) in a national self-defensive 
war, China had the advantage of terrain, support and morale of the 
people, and the use of guerilla tactics, all of which put together 
would be enough to overcome the inferiority of Chinese weapons; it 
was important to reject the mistaken view that weapons alone could 
bring about victory. 8 


Lastly, Chang exhorted his audience by saying that "we must 
take into consideration the 'great self’ but never the 'small self.'" 
There was no time for empty talk in the face of the life-and-death 
struggle against Japan. Disunited as sand, the people of China must 
be united, awakened and forged into a strong force behind their lead- 
er to meet the Japanese in the front line. As for the suppression 
of the Chinese Communists, Chang said it would be a mistake to 
confuse the two issues--suppression of the Communists and resist- 
ance against Japan. The former was a temporary order of the lead- 
er, while the latter was the greatest mission of the Tungpei Army. 
Furthermore, the strength of the Communists was rapidly waning, 
as if a powerful arrow had spent its force at the end. Conversely, 
the enemy was as powerful as the noon sun, so that the sole issue 
was resistance against Japan. In concluding, the Young Marshal 
made a personal commitment by saying that "Chang Hstieh-liang had 
long ago made a decision that he would never do anything detrimental 
to the interest of the people and the country. Further, I would never 
regret my sacrifice. If the severing of my head would profit the na- 
tion, thereby reviving itself, I would sacrifice myself without a single 
thought for my life. n9 


Chang's June 22, 1936 speech not only disclosed much of his 
frame of mind at the time but also typified his revolutionary ideas 
as regards the question of the war of resistance against Japan, par- 
ticularly the role of the Tungpei Army in that war, the need for a 
national leader, and the issue of the Chinese Communists. Al these 
constituted the fundamental doctrines of the Young Marshal and his 
Tungpei Army. More important was Chang's personal commitment 
to carrying them out. To begin with, the Young Marshal was far 
from being a politician, but rather a military man or even a war- 
lord of a provincial army. Once his pronounced views and policies 
ran counter to those of Chiang Kai-shek, he had no alternative but 
to force Chiang to accept them or at least some of them, for other- 
wise Chang would have to deny himself as a man of principle and 
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the leader of the Tungpei Army or to give up the revolutionary doc- 
trine which he enthusiastically held and believed could save the na~ 
tion. Furthermore, the later unpredictable turn of the Sian Incident 
could also be found in this speech, because the Young Marshal in- 
deed put the interest of the nation above his personal interest, the 
"great self" above the "small self" as exemplified by the dramatic 
episode of his release of Chiang. 


Alienation from Nanking 


As a political group, the Tungpei Army was greatly strength- 
ened by the development of a new revolutionary ideology. The Tung- 
pei Army was unique in its constituency, social background, and 
peculiar aspiration, the features which were further accentuated by 
the discriminatory treatment of the Tungpei Army by the Central 
Government. Up to the Sian Incident, the Tungpei Army had never 
received any military supplies, such as arms and ammunition. Its 
navy and air force which were stronger than those.of the Central 
Government were handed over to it after the Mukden Incident. In 
the meantime, the three brigades of artillery were also appropriated 
by the Central Army for temporary duty. 10 The Tungpei Army be- 
gan to be funded by the Central Government after the Mukden Inci- 
dent, but its officers and soldiers were paid 20% less than their 
counterparts in the Central Army. This reduced pay was known as 
"national humiliation pay." Probably this bad practice did not ex- 
asperate the rank and file of the Tungpei Army much, for, after all, 
they had lost their base and, therefore, seemed to have no right to 
claim equal pay. 


In 1936, the Tungpei Army was composed of five armies (51st, 
53rd, 57th, 67th, and the Cavalry). Except for two divisions of the 
53rd Army and the three artillery brigades, all the Tungpei troops 
were dispatched to Shensi and Kansu. Of the fourteen divisions then 
stationed in the northwest, only the 105th Division, the former guard 
division with Liu To-ch'tian as commander, was well equipped and 
numbering more than 20,000 men, while other divisions were rela- 
tively small; each was composed of three regiments. 11 A fair es- 
timate of the total strength of the Tungpei Army in the northwest 
was around 130,000 men. Now these scattered forces of the Tung- 
pei Army for the first time since 1933 had a base of their own. 
Moreover, throughout the years of exile generals and officers of the 
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Tungpei Army had learned much and grown to maturity, both mili- 
tarily and politically. Undoubtedly, the esprit de corps must have 
been extremely strong. 


The crisis came with the annihilation of the 109th and 110th 
Divisions by the Red Army in the winter of 1985. Now the Young 
Marshal requested the Central Government to rebuild the two lost 
divisions. Surprisingly, the Central Government not only refused 
to make any appropriation but it went even so far as to eliminate 
their titles. According to Miu Cheng-liu, commander of the 57th 
Army, and Tung Yen-p'ing, brigade commander of the 105th Divi- 
sion, Nanking's decision to eliminate the titles of the two divisions, 
the 109th and the 110th, had greatly alienated the Young Marshal 
and the Tungpei Army and must be viewed as one of the most, if 
not the most, important causes of the Sian Incident. 12 


Worse still, the Central Government refused to give adequate 
pension for the families whose husbands and sons were killed in 
fighting the Red Army. When the Young Marshal's request that the 
two division commanders' families be given a handsome pension of 
$100,000 each was rejected, he was so infuriated that he was re- 
ported to have said: "My prestige has reached so low as not to be 
worth even $100, 000, "18 Many families of those killed were left 
without any means of making a living and scattered along the Sian- 
Tienshui highway; many had to sell their daughters to keep from 
starvation. Naturally, their plight aroused the sympathy of the Tung- 
pei officers who were ashamed of the bad fortune of their friends' 
and comrades-in-arms' families. Probably there was also some 
self-pity on their own part, for what had happened to their friends' 
families might one day happen to them too. 


Under. the circumstances, the feeling of alienation ran high in 
the Tungpei Army. Some questions may have been readily posed: 
"Why and for what does our Tungpei Army fight the Red Army? 
Are the Communists our real enemies? If we are killed, who will 
take care of our families? After all, both the Red Army men and 
the Tungpei military men are poor people. Why do poor people 
fight against each other? Why do we kill our brothers, while leav- 
ing our true enemy--the Japanese--free to devour North China? 
Why do we not join hands with the Red Army to drive the Japanese 
out of North China and to recover our homeland?" The slow awak- 
ening of the fact that they had not fired a single shot to repel the 
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invaders, but merely continued to kill their own people, at last 
dawned on the Tungpei Army. The suspicion of a policy that "one 
stone hits two birds" gradually became persuasive and won over 
proselytes among the young officers as well as among the generals, 
even the Young Marshal himself. 


As early as October 1935 when the Young Marshal was appointed 
Deputy Commander-in-Chief of Bandit Suppression in the north- 
west, the San-min chu-i yiieh-k'an reported that rumors had spread 
that the assignment of the Tungpei Army was designed to eliminate 
that army as had been done to other provincial armies on previous 
occasions. The editor of the magazine then enumerated how Chiang 
Kai-shek had disarmed other non-Chiang troops such as Sun Lien- 
chung, Kung Ping-fan, Chang Chen, Chang Ying, Chang Yin-hsiang, 
and Wang Chia-lieh. 14 


Certainly there was some truth in the allegation. Since the 
Red Army set out on the Long March from Kiangsi, it had traversed 
eight provinces and "25,000 lees," but the Red Army and the pursu- 
ing Central Army rarely met. Among other things which accounted 
for the Red Army's success in evading the pursuing forces, one 
paramount reason undeniably lay in the halfhearted fighting of the 
provincial warlords' troops. However, it was equally undeniable 
that Chiang's deep concern about the elimination of the warlords' 
troops made them unwilling to fight so as to preserve their strength. 
In fact, Chiang was accused of using the Communists to extend his 
control over the provinces. As is well known, the Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi leaders had always been at odds with the Nanking govern- 
ment, particularly Chiang Kai-shek, their defense line against the 
Communists on southern Kiangsi being weak where, as it turned out, 
the Red Army successfully made its major drive to break through 
the blockade for the Long March. When the Red Army entered 
Kwangsi, the well-trained troops of Li-Pai (Li Tsung-jen and Pai 
Ch'ung-hsi) simply tried to fight off the Communists and to drive 
them out of the province. The case was even worse with the war- 
lords of Kweichow, Yunnan, and Szechwan, who were unable to take 
any concerted action to cope with the Red Army because of their 
constant bickering and clash of interests. Usually with the Commu- 
nist entry into their provinces came the arrival of the Central Army 
of Chiang Kai-shek. It looked as if the Red Army blazed the way 
by which the Nanking government extended its influence in remote 
provinces. Chiang had good reason to look upon the campaigns 
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against the Communists as an opportunity to eliminate many provin- 
cial armies, a gigantic step leading to a true unification of China. 
As the Long March ended, the Central Government had full control 
over Kweichow and secured a dominant position in Szechwan. In 
fact, from the beginning of 1935 until the outbreak of war with Japan 
the struggle between Liu Hsiang and Chiang Kai-shek for control of 
Szechwan dominated much of its provincial political life. 19 Hu Han- 
min, Chiang's greatest critic, summarized Chiang's suppression 
campaigns in this way: 


Before September 1931, his policy was to use the Reds 
as a means of destroying those troops not of his own. 
After September 18, 1931, he has used the suppression 
of the Communists as a pretext for his mistake of sub- 
mission to the Japanese. In the meantime, he has 
adopted the slogan, "Suppression of the Communists 
must precede resistance against Japan," aimed at win- 
ning the understanding and support of the people. But 
in reality he continued his policy of eliminating his 
rivals so as to build up his own personal army. 16 


To criticize Chiang's policy of suppressing the Communists as 
Hu did would have had a strong appeal to all provincial armies in 
general but to the Tungpei Army in particular, which was engaged 
in suppressing the Communists and had suffered colossal losses. It 
should be borne in mind that despite some progress in social and 
economic life, China in the mid-1930s was not better than in the 
1920s, which was characterized by warlordism. Although Chiang 
Kai-shek's own power and prestige had risen measurably, his virtual 
control or power had not extended beyond eight provinces, namely, 
Kiangsu, Chekiang, Anhwei, Kiangsi, Fukien, Honan, Hupei, and 
Hunan. In North China, Sung Che-yuan was half-loyal to Nanking; 
so was his long-time colleague, Han Fu-ch'ti, warlord of Shantung. 
In Shansi, except for a brief period in 1930, Yen Hsi-shan had ruled 
with an iron hand since the founding of the Republic. In western 
China, the Ma families, led by Ma Hung-k'uei and Ma Pu- ch'ing, 
still held Ninghsia and Tsinghai as their feudal fiefs: However, 
the two Mas with their Moslem subjects, being strongly anti-Commu- 
nist, helped to secure the northwest for Chiang Kai-shek. Far in 
the west lies Chinese Turkestan, or Sinkiang, where a Tungpei man 
and a former officer of Chang Hsiieh-liang named Sheng Shih-ts'ai 
seized power in April 1933 with the support of the Tungpei partisan 
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force of a few thousand men just evacuated from Manchuria through 
Siberia. Sheng maintained his de facto independence from Nanking 
and leaned totally toward the Soviet Union. He himself had joined 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and accepted the predomi- 
nant position of the Soviet Union in Sinkiang in return for Soviet 
military and economic aid. 17 


Most of the warlords just mentioned were opposed to Chiang, 
but they opposed the Communists even more. While a majority of 
them were anti-Japanese and wished to see civil war ended, some 
like Han Fu-ch'ti, and, to some extent, even Sung Che-yiian and Yen 
Hsi-shan, were ambiguous in their attitude toward resistance against 
Japan. As individuals they were all older than the Young Marshal 
and less progressive and western-oriented too. Among the half- 
dozen or more warlords in China, Yen Hsi-shan's position was ex- 
tremely crucial, partly because of the presence of a Communist 
threat on the border, and partly because of his close relationship 
with the Young Marshal. Furthermore, they both were faced with 
the same problem--how to deal with the Red Army in peace or in 
war. 


At Nanking, the Central Government, particularly Chiang Kai- 
shek, seemed to ignore utterly the problems and sentiment of those 
regional warlords. Probably Chiang had only one objective in view, 
i.e., to continue his drive for the unification of the whole country 
under his personal hegemony. At the 5th National Congress of the 
KMT held in November 1935, Chiang spelled out his foreign policy 
with special respect to Japan: 


Until the time when peace has utterly disappeared, we 
should not give up our efforts for peace; similarly, un- 
til such time that sacrifice is called for as the last 
resort, we should not lightly talk about sacrifice. Sac- 
rifice of an individual is not so important as the sacri- 
fice of a nation which is of paramount importance. Al- 
so the life of an individual is rather limited, but the 
existence of a nation is infinite. Just as peace has its 
limitation, so sacrifice requires determination. We 
must use our determination of sacrifice to make our 
utmost endeavor for peace, 18 


Chiang's policy toward Japan was also shared by Wang Ching- 
wei, then President of the Executive Yiian. With Wang, Chang 
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Hstieh-liang had been disenchanted since 1930, when Chang's inter- 
vention brought about Chiang's victory over Yen-Feng with whom 
Wang sided. The relationship between Wang and Chang was wors- . 
ened after the Mukden Incident, chiefly because of their disagreement 
and even personality clash over policy toward Japan with Chang's 
reputation declining. On the last day of the 5th Congress of the 
KMT, Wang was shot and severely wounded by an assassin's bullets. 
Chang was on the scene and helped to subdue the assassin, Sun Feng- 
ming. Nevertheless, Chang was greatly disturbed by the internal 
struggle in Nanking; for he was convinced that the corruption and 
impotency of the Central Government had driven many able persons 
out of governmental service and that there was not enough enthusiasm 
among the government leaders for resistance against Japan. Despite 
Wang's removal from the political scene, his cowardly policy of 
"offering resistance on the one hand and carrying on negotiations on 
the other," which was designed to deal with domestic foes rather 
than to repel the external enemy, would linger on and had the sup- 
port of powerful pro-Japanese military and political leaders, such 

as Huang Fu, Chang Ch'tin, and Ho Ying-ch'in. 19 


Having once reached Shanghai, Chang had quite a different 
experience; there he witnessed the surge of a patriotic movement 
that caught his imagination. He plunged himself into close associa- 
tion with radical intellectuals, young and old, such as Madame Sun 
Yat-sen, General Li Tu, Shen Chtin-jui, and Wang Chao-shih, under 
whose spell he was drawn closer to the national salvation movement, 
thereby strengthening his views on the suspension of civil war and 
the formation of a united front against Japan. 29 As it turned out, 
the Young Marshal became the only man of power who had patron- 
ized the cause of the students and the national salvation movement. 
The formal establishment of the National Salvation Union at Shanghai 
coincided with the Liang-Kwang revolt in early June 1936. Both had 
served as catalysts to shaping Chang's mind over China's domestic 
issues and policy toward Japan. As the Central Government grew 
more repressive to the national salvation movement, the Young Mar- 
shal appeared to move to the other extreme by giving it tacit pro- 
tection. - Though still clandestinely, he had virtually transformed 
Sian into a base of the national salvation movement and the united 
front. And yet, with civil war looming ahead, he began to turn to 
his good neighbor Yen Hsi-shan for alliance. 
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An Undependable Ally 


The Young Marshal's good relationship with Yen Hsi-shan dated 
back to the period of Pei-fa (Northern Expedition), when in the sum- 
mer of 1928 the revolutionary army reached the Peking-Tientsin area. 
Before its withdrawal, the Tungpei Army preferred to transfer the 
area to Yen instead of the Christian General, Feng Yti-hsiang, against 
whom it fought hard and still harbored enmity. Later in 1930, with 
his defeat followed by temporary exile, Yen had lost his base in 
Shansi only to have it restored with the aid of Chang Hstieh-liang, 
who controlled the whole of North China at the time. Since the Red 
Army invaded Shansi in early 1936, Chang and Yen had frequently 
contacted each other in order to coordinate their campaign strategy. 


At a banquet given in his honor in Taiyuan, metropolis of Shan- 
si, in March or April 1936, Chang without reservation spoke his mind 
on the issue of resistance against Japan. Present at the banquet was 
a division commander, Kuan Lin-cheng, graduate of the first class of 
Chiang's Whampoa Military Academy, who presently said that the 
Young Marshal was in so great distress that his words naturally be- 
came provocative. Chang responded to him by saying that "if any 
Chinese of today does not feel in great distress, there must be some- 
thing wrong with him. There is nothing which we see and hear which 
does not make us feel distressed."21 Chang concluded that the only 
future of China lay in her resistance against Japan, a suggestion 
which was also welcome to his host, Yen Hsi-shan, who was equally 
obsessed with the problems of how to deal with the Communists and 
the Japanese. 


In early 1936 Doihara Kenji called on Yen at Taiyuan to demand 
economic cooperation between the two countries, to which Yen re- 
sponded: ''Economic cooperation between China and Japan is neces- 
sary and welcome, provided that it is based upon fairness and mutual 
needs." In answer to an invitation by a Japanese news agency, Yen 
wrote an essay to discuss the mutual benefits of Sino-Japanese co- 
operation, A little later, the Japanese cabinet dispatched Jikawa 
Nobuji, President of the Yuchu Company, to approach Yen again, 
expressing the view that Japan did not approve military action in 
China but she was interested in economic cooperation between the 
two countries. Yen reiterated his position as he had replied earlier 
to Doihara.22 As the Japanese aggression in North China was inten- 
sified, Yen resolutely advocated the slogan, "Defend our territory and 
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resist the enemy." Like Chang Hstieh-liang, Yen began to see that 
the Japanese menace in North China was real and that a war of re- 
sistance against Japan could hardly be avoided if North China was to 
be saved, 


To sound out Yen's stand on the issues of resistance against 
Japan and the suspension of civil war, the Young Marshal sent his 
personal secretary Li Chin-chou to Taiyuan. The selection of Li 
for the mission could not be more fitting, for Li was not from Tung- 
pei and moreover he was well acquainted with Yen, under whom he 
had worked for two years at Taiyuan. Li's secret mission, which 
probably took place in July 1936, brought back important information 
about Yen's attitude toward the two issues in question. First, Yen 
was worried about Japan's pressure in North China and doubted the 
wisdom of continuing the policy of suppressing the Communists. He 
believed that if all the energy and power were used to fight a civil 
war, there would not be enough strength left to deal with the exter- 
nal enemy. Second, Yen had no intention of opposing Chiang Kai- 
shek but was willing to join with Chang to make recommendations to 
Chiang at some opportune time. 23 


Chang was elated with the report from Li that Yen was reso- 
nant with his views despite the fact that Yen was still noncommittal. 
To follow up the fruition of Li's initial contact with Yen, Li was 
sent to Taiyuan for a second time. But this time Li was accom- 
panied by a more authoritative representative from the Young Mar- 
shal, Chi I-ch'iao. Chi was Chang's former chief of staff and had 
then retired to Peking. Chi was the classmate of Yen Hsi-shan and 
his chief of staff, Chu Shou-kuang, at the Military Officers' School 
in Japan. The mission was conducted in complete secrecy. The 
two crossed the Yellow River at Tungkuan and took the third class 
train from there to Taiyuan. Certainly Yen gave them a warm re- 
ception. Yen reiterated the position to Chi as he had earlier spoken 
to Li alone. Evidently this was less than what was desired by the 
Young Marshal and he intended to send Chi on a second mission. 
Chi was too old to enjoy the hardship of traveling and returned to 
Peking directly, leaving his report to the Young Marshal with Li to 
bring back to Sian. After reading Chi's report, Chang's confidence 
in his own views was strengthened, and said to Li that he would 
await a time that he and Yen would make a joint recommendation to 
Chiang, 
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However, Chang and Yen did have an intimate talk at the end 
of October 1936. On his way to Loyang to celebrate Chiang Kai- 
shek's 50th anniversary, Yen and his staff first flew to Sian to talk 
with Chang Hsiieh-liang and Yang Hu-ch'eng. After spending a full 
day in Sian, Chang and Yen together took a night train for Loyang. 
At Loyang the plan for presenting a joint recommendation to Chiang 
never materialized, because Chiang, in his speech delivered after 
the review of troops, made a vituperative attack on those who toyed 
with the idea of uniting with the Communists. 24 Chiang is reported 
to have said: "The Communists are our greatest traitors. And 
those who think of allying with the Communists are even less worthy 
than Yin Ju-keng, "29 Chiang's speech was enough to preclude the 
presentation of the joint recommendation as planned. The Young 
Marshal was extremely saddened and secretly shed tears. 


On the evening of October 31, 1936, when ceremonies for the 
celebration of Chiang's 50th anniversary were almost over, Chang 
and Yen alone took a walk and had a long discussion. Both Chang 
and Yen later confirmed this talk. According to one version, Yen 
at last said to Chang: "Ah! Han Ch'ing [Chang's other first name] ! 
Considering the attitude of the Generalissimo, we cannot speak more. 
What we may be able to do in the future is to take some discreet 
action at some opportune time, "28 


What was discussed and agreed upon in the secret talks be- 
tween Chang and Yen may never be known, but one thing seems cer- 
tain--the two, only a little over a month before the Sian Incident, 
had reached some understanding that they would support each other 
in some independent action aimed at ending civil war so as to cope 
with Japan's aggression in North China. Evidently when he staged 
the coup of December 12, 1936, Chang counted on Yen's support in 
his effort to end the campaigns waged against the Chinese Commu- 
nists and to bring about a union with the latter in a war of resis- 
tance against Japan. On the other hand, Chang needed a collabora- 
tor in the coup, which he readily found in General Yang Hu-ch'eng, 
without whose participation the coup would not have been initiated, 
much less successfully staged. 


IV. AN INEVITABLE NEMESIS 


When the Young Marshal was appointed acting Commander-in- 
Chief of Northwestern Headquarters of Bandit-Suppression, he was 
very reluctant to assume his office. At first he was doubtful as to 
whether Yang Hu-ch'eng would welcome his presence in the northwest, 
especially as he had brought with him a military force four or five 
times larger than that of Yang. Only after Yang sent his welcome 
message to Chang did the latter agree to accept the new appointment. 
In the reorganization of the Shensi government, Yang stepped down 
from the governorship to become Commissioner of Shensi Pacification 
Headquarters. Shao Li-tzu, a close friend of Chiang Kai-shek, was 
made governor of Shensi. 


In transferring to the northwest, Chang Hstieh-liang seems to 
have had one aim in mind which he had not had in Wuhan, that is, 
he hoped to make the Northwest his base, a second home for the 
Tungpei people who had been in exile since the loss of Manchuria. 
While failing to take over the reign of the Shensi government, his 
man Yü Hstieh-chung was appointed to the governorship of Kansu and 
practically controlled the Kansu provincial government. At Sian, 
Chang was extremely cautious in dealing with Yang Hu-ch'eng. Their 
early relations were marked by tension and mutual suspicion. To 
allay Yang's fear, Chang deployed all his forces to the front, while 
keeping only one guard battalion of 400 men at Sian and leaving the gar- 
rison duty of the city to Yang. This situation continued up to the 
Sian Incident. Another interesting incident which may help to illus- 
trate the Chang-Yang early relations occurred in the allocation of 
office buildings. Yang had occupied a new building in the city, and 
he refused to give it up to Chang, who was his superior, for his 
headquarters. Fortunately, Chang's friendly posture helped iron out 
many irritations. 1 


The Chang-Yang Union 
At the outset, Chang conducted the anti-Communist campaigns 
with vigor and resolution until his force suffered from defeats that 


gradually slowed down his offensive. Yang, nurtured in the warlord 
tradition, saw the peril that his force would be eliminated in fighting 
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against the Communists, so that he, by giving all kinds of excuses, 
tried to avoid any engagement of his force with the Red Army and 
frequently complained about the fruitless campaigns. He once said 
that troops assigned to fight the Communists were comparable to a 
person sentenced to life imprisonment. At one time, he refused to 
move his army to the front, using the shortage of funds as a pre- 
text, and Chang was obliged to advance him $100,000 to have his 
troops move. 2 


Before long, Chang also accepted Yang's view that in suppres- 
sing the Communists Chiang had two purposes to achieve--one stone 
hits two birds--to destroy the Communists as well as to eliminate 
non-Chiang forces. In fact, the same kind of propaganda was only 
too familiar to the Young Marshal, but not until he was disillusioned 
with Chiang and had established close contact with the Communists 
did he begin to look askance at Chiang's policy and his real intention. 
Gradually he appreciated Yang's viewpoint while Yang no longer looked 
at Chang as a rival but a friend. 


As already mentioned, in the camp of Yang there had been 
Communist elements since the Pei-fa, probably at first not well 
organized for active work but nevertheless having a salient influence 
on Yang. For instance, it is reported that Yang's wife, Hsieh Pao- 
chen, was a Communist. Some of the important posts had been held 
by Communists: Shen Po-shun served as director of the political 
department of the 17th Route Army; both Nan Han-ch'en and Mi Tsan- 
ch'en were Yang's one-time secretary-general; and lastly, Wang 
Ping-nan, who with his German wife Anna had just returned from 
Moscow, joined Yang's entourage in the spring of 1936. 3 


Communist infiltration into Chang's Tungpei Army was intensi- 
fied after his conversion to the "united front" and his agreement 
with the CCP. While Chang had a secret understanding with the 
Communists from above, Communists and their sympathizers worked 
hard from below. Led by Kao Ch'ung-min and others, the Society 
of Comrades for Resistance against Japan was most active. Mem- 
bers of the Society who dominated the coterie of Chang had exerted 
great influence on him, not so much in decision-making as in pre- 
paring his frame of mind for implementing the united front strategy 
and in instilling in him anti-Chiang feelings. Among several organi- 
zations and programs that sprang up as a result of their activities, 
the special regiment and the political training school with some two 
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hundred students from Peking as their nucleus under Sun Ming-chiu 
and Ma Shao-chou would play important roles in the months ahead. 4 


The united front should have been as broad as it was inclusive. 
The union between Chang and Yang as well as between their respec- 
tive armies was indispensable to its success. Neither Chang nor 
Yang knew exactly the other's relations with the CCP. At least 
Chang knew nothing about the CCP's relations with Yang, but he ad- 
mitted that in the course of time Yang also learned of his contact 
with the CCP. The initial contact between the two camps was car- 
ried out by Chang Ch'ien-hua, Chang's secretary, who was a Com- 
munist and a schoolmate of Yang's wife at the College of Law of 
the Peiping University (not to be confused with the Peking Univer- 
sity). The purpose was simply to improve friendship between Chang 
and Yang. With the united front under way, the two camps drew 
closer to each other. The man who served as liaison between them 
was none other than Kao Ch'ung-min.5 


At the height of friendship between the Tungpei and Hsipei 
Armies, Huo-lu [Way of survival] and Hsi-pei hsiang-tao [Northwest 
guide] were published to promote collaboration between the two ar- 
mies. The Huo-lu also advocated opposition to suppression of the 
Communists and suggested toleration of the Communists and the for- 
mation of a united front against foreign aggression. More than any 
other literature, the journal created a rallying point for the two 
armies; for most of the time, Kao Ch'ung-min was its editor. ê 


The Gathering Storm 


Since June 1936 Sian had become a haven of left-wing intellec- 
tuals and the center of patriotic movement. Most vociferous of all 
patriotic organizations was the Northwestern Association of National 
Salvation established in early June 1936 immediately following the 
inauguration of its parent organization at Shanghai. Assuming the 
leading role in the patriotic movement, the Association distributed 
declarations and a "Preliminary Political Platform for the War of 
Resistance against Japan" issued by its national headquarters at 
Shanghai. Suddenly the Sian press was dominated by left-wing writ- 
ers. Sung I-yiin, Yang Hu-ch'eng's secretary, became the head of 
Wen-hua_ chou-pao [Cultural weekly] and Chang Chao-lin, president 
of the Yenching student body during the December 1935 demonstra- 
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tions, and Han Tzu-cho were assigned to work with the Si-ching 
min-pao {People's daily news of Sian], whose chief, Chao Yti-shih, 
a veteran newsman, was. imprisoned on account of his attack on the 
leftists. On the occasions of the "September 18" and "October 10” 
anniversaries, the press launched a propaganda drive on the united 
front against Japan. The Wen-hua weekly since its initial issue in 
early November virtually became the organ of the united front. 
Equally active was the student union of Sian which did much to sup- 
port the student strike as in the case of the Sian Normal School. 

At this time there emerged many cultural organizations; among 
those well known were The Preparatory Society of Cultural Exchange, 
Association of High School Teachers and Staffs, and Association of 
All Professions for Supporting War of Resistance in Suiyuan. The 
last certainly was most popular, as some eighty cultural groups 
participated in it and its branch offices were established in many 
counties of Shensi province. Evidently a general awakening through- 
out the country, at least among the intellectuals, was created by 
the burning issue of Japanese aggression, an issue so pressing that 
it had become far greater than the Communist menace. 7 


Japan's new diplomatic offensive centered around the issue of 
the Chinese Communists; it began with Chiang Kai-shek's interview 
with the Japanese Ambassador Shigeru Kawagoe on October 8, 1936, 
at which time Chiang expressed his interest in readjusting Sino- 
Japanese relations and in solving the outstanding problems, This 
was followed by a series of eight secret talks: between Kawagoe and 
Chang Ch'ün, Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs, which ended with 
an abrupt breakdown in early December. The Japanese demand was 
composed of two parts: (1) joint military cooperation in the area 
from Shanhaikwan to Yumenkwan, covering the whole span of the 
Great Wall; and (2) Sino-Japanese political cooperation against the 
Communists in the rest of China. As negotiations wore on, Chang 
Chitin consistently refused the Japanese demands as unacceptable. 
However, after the seventh meeting the Japanese envoy suggested 
that the second part of the proposal might be waived, but he pressed 
for the acceptance of the first part. The Chinese foreign minister 
was reported to have accepted a scheme for cooperation of the Man- 
churian provinces, Jehol, East Hopei, and northern Chahar to fight 
the Communists, while China would take care of the Communist 
problem in the remainder of the country. 8 


The fact is that the Central Government had no objection to 
suppressing the Communists in China, as suggested by the Japanese; 
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on this issue the interests of the two governments coincided. What 
was totally unacceptable to Nanking was Japan's design to extend her 
aggression in North China under the pretext of suppressing Commu- 
nism. In reality, negotiation with Nanking was only one part of the 
Japanese game, for simultaneously Japan launched an invasion in Sui- 
yuan, a design which was well underway in July 1936. By late Octo- 
ber, puppet troops of "Manchukuo" and Mongolia led by Wang. Ying, Li 
Shou-hsin, and a Mongolian prince, Teh Wang, and backed up by Japa- 
nese airplanes and tanks started an all-out offensive. The local 
force defending Suiyuan was the Shansi provincial troops commanded 
by General Fu Tso-i who put up a strong resistance. Later, the 
Central Army commanded by General T'ang En-po was also dispatched 
to the front, while the 7th Cavalry Division of the Tungpei Army was 
allowed to take part in the fighting. The Chinese resistance in Sui- 
yuan generated a great patriotic fervor; it also strengthened Chang 
Ch'iin's stand at the negotiation table. Earlier, Yang Yung-t'ai, 
governor of Hupeh, was assassinated, ostensibly for being pro- 
Japanese, The anti-Japanese feeling was further exacerbated by 

the strike of Chinese workers in a Japanese cotton mill at Tsingtao 
in early November. To sustain the striking workers, the Young 
Marshal made generous contributions. While the feeling of the 
Chinese people ran high, seven leaders of the national salvation 
movement were arrested at Shanghai on November 23, for whose 
release the Young Marshal took up the cudgels before Chiang Kai- 
shek, ? Consciously or unconsciously the Young Marshal took upon 
himself the cause of the people or the weak. It is to be expected 
that sooner or later he would clash with his superior to whom he 
owed allegiance. 


Back in Sian, Chang's relations with the agencies and leaders 
of the Central Government had deteriorated rapidly since he took up 
the cause of the united front. Chang's distrust of Chiang was to 
some extent aggravated by the ill will of Chiang's men in Shensi, 
particularly those attached to his headquarters. The chief of staff 
of the Northwestern Bandit-Suppression Headquarters was Yen Tao- 
kang, who served as Chiang's chief of aides-de-camp. Unlike his 
predecessor, Ch'ien Ta-chiin, who served the Young Marshal at 
Hankow well by mitigating and ironing out irritating issues between 
Nanking and the Young Marshal, Yen reversed the approach by taking 
issue with him at every turn. He spied on the activities of the Tung- 
pei Army and on every occasion imposed his authority as a proxy of 
Chiang. At times he even openly criticized the Young Marshal. 
Whether he acted on his own or by order of Chiang cannot be veri- 
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fied. His failure to mitigate and stave off the Sian Incident not only 
cost him his position but led to his subsequent imprisonment by 
Chiang. 10 


Another expected consequence of Chang's defense of the student 
and national salvation movements was his conflict with the KMT 
Headquarters at Sian. In September 1936, Ma Shao-chou was ar- 
rested on the charge of instigating a student riot by the KMT Head- 
quarters without consulting with the Young Marshal in advance. 
Failing to obtain his release by verbal order,. the Young Marshal 
dispatched a company of troops to storm the KMT Headquarters. 
Not only did the troops force the release of Ma but they seized a 
large number of documents. AH the staff members of the Head- 
quarters were crowded into one room for the night. On the follow- 
ing day, Chang lifted the siege only through the mediation of Shao 
Li-tzu. The episode heightened the tension between the Tungpei 
Army and the agencies of the Central Government then stationed in 
Sian.11 The Young Marshal had a lengthy interview with Helen 
Snow at the time. The interview was released to the Chinese press 
on October 3 and later translated into English and published in the 
North China Star on October 9 and in the China Weekly Review on 
the 24th. It left no room for doubt that the Young Marshal had 
categorically committed himself to the cause of the united front: 


If the government does not obey the will of the people, it 
cannot stand... ; only by resistance to foreign aggres- 
sion can the real unification of China be maintained. . 
The Northeastern Army must stand on the first front for 
national defense, and history gives the great mission of 
restoring our lost territory. . . . The will of the Chi- 
nese people must be my will. . . . If my determination 
wavers, the rifle is in your hand. You can kill me at 
any time. 


It would be naive to argue that Chiang was not well informed 
of what had been going on at Sian, for divide et impera had always 
been Chiang's method of governing and that was the way in which 
the triangle power structure of Chang Hsiieh-liang, Yang Hu-ch'eng, 
and Shao Li-tzu was set up to begin with. Indeed, the Young Mar- 
shal complained that the Generalissimo had paid too much attention 
to inaccurate intelligence reports made by his men from Sian, 18 
Certainly Chiang had failed to grasp the true situation at Sian, but 
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his greater mistake still lay in his failure to understand the two men, 
Chang and Yang, in whom he had put his trust. 


Chiang's Visits to Sian 


Shortly after the celebration of the "Double Tenth," Chiang 
returned to Hangchow, Chekiang, for a few days' rest. There he 
summoned several provincial military leaders for consultation on 
national affairs, including Han Fu-ch'ii of Shantung, Hsti Yung-ch'ang 
of Shansi, Yang Hu-ch'eng of Shensi, and a representative of Sung 
Che-ytian. This conference occurred only a week before his trip to 
Sian on October 21, 1936. It is reported that Chiang, realizing the 
restive situation developing within Sian, confided his planned Sian 
visit to Yang with the hint that Yang should make precautious neces- 
sary preparations for the visit. Obviously for this reason, Yang 
was later charged with disloyalty. 14 


In the midst of tension and rumors, Chiang Kai-shek arrived 
at Sian on October 21. Despite his information about fraternization 
between the Tungpei and Red Armies, the chief objective of his visit 
was to build the morale of the Tungpei Army to carry on the puni- 
tive campaigns against the Communists. Up to this time, the Young 
Marshal had not told him about his contact with the Communists. 
According to his own account, during his visit to Nanking in early 
June 1936, while riding with Chiang on their way to the gendarme 
school, Chang decided to reveal to Chiang his meeting with Chou En- 
lai, but missed the opportunity. Later when he had gone to Nanking 
on one or two occasions, once in early July and another time in Oc- 
tober, he did not have the opportunity to approach Chiang. 15 


In order to let Chiang sense the mood of the Tungpei and Hsi- 
pei Armies and the feelings of the rank and file, Chang and Yang 
summoned the midranking officers above the level of regiment com- 
mander from both armies to Wangch'ii for a conference with Chiang. 
At the conference, many spoke out in opposition to Chiang's policy. 
The overall feelings of the officers were summarized in one account 
as follows: (1) they believed in support of the leader, i.e., Chiang 
Kai-shek, to unite the nation in resistance against Japan, and to end 
civil war so as to preserve national strength; (2) they requested equi- 
table treatment in terms of pay and supplies between the Tungpei 
Army and the Central Army as well as the question of pension for 
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those who were killed in fighting the Communists; and (3) the Gener- 
alissimo's policy of "internal pacification first and resistance against 
Japan later" would have little hope of success simply because the 
enemy would not await the completion of internal pacification before 
launching her further aggression. 16 


Chiang was adamant. In his speech to the officers with his 
leading lieutenants around, notably Chiang Ting-wen and Ku Chu-t'ung, 
Chiang referred to all the talk about fighting Japan as madness. He 
argued that the enemy close at hand was not the Japanese but the 
Communists, against whom the Tungpei Army must fight. Equally 
he chided the idea of forming a "united front" against Japan by say- 
ing that "resistance against Japan requires the suppression of the 
Communists first; those who do not suppress the Communists are 
the same as those who do not fight the Japanese; and the Communists 
are great traitors. nl? Chang was greatly embarrassed by Chiang's 
remarks which were equivalent to a direct blow to him, for those 
ideas under attack were his own which he had preached all along. 

It was reported that he was so saddened that he was found in tears. 


After Chiang left, Miao Chien-ch'iu, then Chang's counselor, 
addressed the same audience including all the cadets of the Officers’ 
Corps in most inflammatory language. He went so far as posing a 
question, "Are all our Tungpei young officers really such cowards 
that not even one of us equals the Japanese hero of February 26 9118 
In other words, Miao suggested that someone should be heroic enough 
to kill the Generalissimo. That was why the Young Marshal ordered 
Miao immediately to leave Sian, to which he did not return until De- 
cember 28, 1936, with James M, Bertram. In the meantime, the 
Young Marshal placed several officers into custody because of their 
vociferous attack on Chiang, among them Kao Ch'ung-min. One 
might speculate that if Miao could openly propose the assassination 
of Chiang, why had he not also toyed with the idea of kidnapping 
him? Indeed he claimed he did just that. 19 


It is evident that the Young Marshal, since he spelled out his 
views on the united front to the cadets of the Officers' Corps on 
June 22, 1936, and assumed the leadership of the patriotic move- 
ment, had found himself in a dilemma between championing the cause 
of the national salvation movement and disowning the anti-Chiang and 
antigovernment pronouncements and activities promoted by his follow- 
ers. In fact, he tried to restrain his followers from going too far 
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and becoming too antagonistic toward Chiang and the Central Govern- 
ment, for he had not intended to hurt his already strained relations 
with Chiang, much less to sever these relations. It is clear to us 
today as it was to Chang in his days that to break with Chiang could 
only lead either to his resignation or his defiance of Chiang; neither 
course was conceivable during Chiang's first visit to Sian. On the 
other hand, the issue of the "united front" was brought into the open. 
Needless to say, the Young Marshal had failed to persuade Chiang 
to his views. Instead of vacillating in the face of Chiang's rebuttals 
in public as well as in private, Chang was resolute to carry on the 
struggle, for it was a cause he considered more important than any 
other. 


Only a few days after his visit to Sian, Chiang celebrated his 
50th birthday at Loyang, during which Chang Hsiieh-liang and Yen 
Hsi-shan jointly asked Chiang to consider the suspension of civil war 
in order to unite the nation to face Japan's aggression as discussed 
earlier. Returning to Sian, the Young Marshal immediately informed 
the CCP that he was unable to request the Generalissimo to realize 
the plan for a cease fire, but that he would continue to try. In the 
meantime, General Yeh Chien-ying brought forth the plan for a tem- 
porary armistice in the areas of the Red and Tungpei Armies drafted 
by Mao Tse-tung, to which the Young Marshal acceded: 


Under the proposition of resistance against Japan, the 
CCP is willing to bring about mutual cooperation with 
the Tungpei Army and to put its troops under my com- 
mand. I asked the CCP to make a temporary with- 
drawal to the north so as to create a buffer zone and 
to give me time for maneuvering. They replied that 
the land of the Ordos area is meager, coupled with a 
severe climate, so that they need winter clothes and 
supplies. I personally donated a huge amount of mon- 
ey with which they could make their purchases, 20 


The CCP fulfilled its promise to Chang and accordingly withdrew 
from Wayaopao to the north and settled only in the three Piens 
(Chingpien, Anpien, and Tingpien) just inside the Great Wall. 21 By 
this time, the mutual understanding between the CCP and the Tung- 
pei Army, particularly the Young Marshal, was greatly enhanced. 
On his part, Chang saw that the Communists, except for their belief 
in Communism, were as trustworthy as any other patriotic Chinese. 
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Also he regarded his verbal promise and written agreement with the 
CCP as binding as his personality, and as such could not be easily 
broken or retracted. 


With the Japanese advance in Suiyuan and the negotiation ses- 
sions between Chang Ch'iin and Kawagoe proceeding at Nanking, the 
anti-Japanese sentiment rose to unprecedented height across the 
country. The heroic resistance of the Chinese troops in Suiyuan 
kindled the patriotic fervor and restored much of the lost confidence 
of many Chinese. Moreover, it caught the imagination of the Tung- 
pei Army and the Young Marshal, who had always viewed the fight- 
ing against the Japanese as their primary duty. The slogan, ''Sup- 
port Suiyuan and resist Japan," permeated the whole Tungpei Army. 
Some of the high commanders told the Young Marshal that "even if 
the Central Government does not allow us, we will have to act on 
our own and march to Suiyuan to give our support. "22 For this 
reason, the Young Marshal tried to quiet down his subordinates and 
advised them to be patient; at the same time, he made repeated 
requests to Chiang that the Tungpei Army be dispatched to the front 
to face the enemy, only to be rejected on the grounds that "the time 
is not ripe for it." Finally a division of cavalry of the Tungpei Ar- 
my was dispatched to Suiyuan as a token of its participation in re- 
sisting Japan. In his parting speech to the 7th Cavalry Division, the 
Young Marshal admonished the rank and file that it was the great 
glory of the 7th Cavalry Division to march to the front line of na- 
tional defense in eastern Suiyuan and to undertake the sacred mission 
of resistance to Japan. ‘''We should bear in mind," he continued, 
"that at the present time the most urgent and immediate task of the 
Chinese people is to resist Japan, thereby to save the nation. Until 
such time that the influence of Japanese imperialists is driven out 
of China, no work can be started and no hope for national recovery 
can be anticipated, "23 


The pivotal turning point came with the capture of Pailingmiao 
by General Fu Tso-i's Shansi Army on November 24, 1936. How- 
ever, the Central Government and Chiang Kai-shek were not prepared 
to pursue the war with Japan further, but rather hoped to accommo- 
date with Japan for a modus vivendi. Any negotiated settlement with 
Japan at that time would involve a quid pro quo that China would 
stop anti-Japanese agitation and prosecute suppression of the Com- 
munists. To show its goodwill toward Japan, the Central Govern- 
ment on November 23, 1936, openly suppressed the anti-Japanese 
movement by closing down fourteen magazines followed by the arrest 
of seven leaders of the national salvation movement at Shanghai. 24 
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The arrests infuriated the Young Marshal, simply because their 
cause was the same as his, their motives were pure, patriotic, and 
above partisan politics, and their programs were appealing to him. 
In the recent strike of Chinese workers at a Japanese cotton mill in 
Tsingtao on November 8, 1936, these leaders had given their strong 
support by staging a demonstration at Shanghai; to the same strikers 
the Young Marshal had made generous donations. Furthermore, 
some of the seven had become his friends. It would be unthinkable 
that, as a leader of the national salvation movement in the north- 
west, he had failed to come to their defense. 


The Young Marshal must have viewed the suppression of the 
anti-Japanese movement as a signal of China's leaning toward Japan. 
His fear was further substantiated by the signing of the anti-Comin- 
tern Agreement between Tokyo and Berlin on November 25, 1936. 
Chiang had been very much intoxicated with Fascism; he had recently 
sent his second son, Wei-kuo, to Germany to study military science 
and on his side there was still a group of German advisers headed 
by General Alexander von Falkenhausen, successor since 1935 of 
General Hans von Seeckt, 25 whose chief mission was to exterminate 
the Communists. The bond between Japan and Germany could have 
only forced China to move closer to Japan. The rapprochement 
between China and Japan was a corollary of China's de facto recog- 
nition of "Manchukuo" and prosecution of suppression campaigns 
against the Communists, both of which were intolerable to the Young 
Marshal and his Tungpei Army. In the throes of his career, Chang 
found himself torn between personal loyalty to Chiang and commit- 
ment to principle. Still hoping to preserve both, he wrote an emo- 
tional letter to Chiang on November 27, 1936, a fortnight before the 
Sian Incident: 


The situation in Eastern Suiyuan becomes more and 
more critical. . . . For the period of nearly half a 
year, I have continuously laid before Your Excellency 
my principle and program of struggle against Japanese 
imperialism for national salvation. . . . Now the war 
against Japanese imperialism is beginning. . . . I 
have therefore waited patiently for Your Excellency's 
order. . . . Pressed by the zealous sentiments of 
my troops and urged on by my personal convictions, 

1 ventured to present my recent appeal, but Your 
Excellency instructed me to wait for an opportunity. 
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Since then I have ordered my troops to wait patiently, 
although their desire to fight against Japanese imperi- 
alism was already flaming. . . . In order to control 
our troops, we should keep our promise to them that 
whenever the chance comes they should be allowed to 
carry out their desire of fighting against the enemy. 
Otherwise, they will regard not only myself but also 
Your Excellency as imposters, and will no longer 
obey us. Now is exactly the right time. Please give 
us the order to mobilize at least part, if not the 
whole, of the Tungpei Army to march immediately to 
Suiyuan as reinforcements to those who are fulfilling 
their sacred mission of fighting Japanese imperialism. 
If so, I as well as my troops numbering more than a 
hundred thousand will follow Your Excellency's leader- 
ship to the end. 26 


The passionate appeal of the Young Marshal failed to move the 
Generalissimo whose set goal remained unchanged. The issue be- 
tween the Generalissimo and the Young Marshal had been of nearly 
half a year's standing; unification had to be achieved before any kind 
of resistance against Japan could be effectively carried out and uni- 
fication meant the extermination of the Communists. Fully convinced 
of his correct reasoning, Chiang sent his most trusted lieutenant 
Ch'en Ch'eng, Commander-in-Chief of Bandit-Suppression Headquar- 
ters in Shansi, Shensi, Suiyuan, and Ninghsia Border Areas, to the 
Suiyuan front to make a personal investigation of the war situation 
on the spot. It was largely based upon Ch'en's report--that Japan 
had no intention of expanding the existing conflict into a full-scale 
war and the Chinese troops there were sufficient to handle the puppet 
forces--that Chiang was determined to prosecute the campaign against 
the Communists to the finish.27 In this state of mind, Chiang ig- 
nored the plea put forth by Chang in his letter of November 27, 1936. 


On December 3, -1936, the Young Marshal flew to Loyang in a 
military plane. He came with two purposes in mind; the first and 
most important was to report to Chiang that the anti-Japanese feel- 
ing in the Tungpei Army was running too high to be restrained, 
whereas the campaign against the Red Army was too unpopular to 
be continued. The second was his personal plea for the release of 
the "six gentlemen" of the national salvation movement. Concerning 
his plea for the release of the "six gentlemen," the Young Marshal 
gave a vivid account: 
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I pleaded for their innocence by saying that "if they are 
found guilty, that guilt must be described as love for the 
country as Shen Chiin-ju claimed." The Generalissimo 
fell into a fury and said to me: "You are the only one 
in the whole country who sees things as you do. Iam 
the revolutionary government; what I do is revolution." 

I did not respond but said to myself: "Revolutionary 
government is not merely empty words; revolution must 
be accompanied by action. "28 


While the Generalissimo and the Young Marshal had an inti- 
mate talk over the crucial issue of suspending civil war and uniting 
all forces in a war against Japan, the situation at Tsingtao was 
worsened with the landing of a large number of Japanese marines. 
Since Tsingtao was a naval base, a former commander-in-chief of 
the Tungpei navy, Shen Hung-lieh, was appointed mayor of the city, 
following the transfer of the Tungpei Navy to the Central Govern- 
ment in 1932. It was natural that the Young Marshal had special 
concern for the Tsingtao situation, for he had maintained good re- 
lations with his former lieutenant, now mayor of Tsingtao, and his 
navy comrades stationed there. 29 


Now it was at Tsingtao that Japan's posture appeared to be 
most militant and aggressive. Dissatisfied with the progress of 
negotiations conducted between the conflicting parties in the strike 
through the intermediary of the municipal government authorities, 
the Japanese Cottonmill Owners Association suddenly enforced the 
lock-out of the nine Japanese mills on December 2. As a coordi- 
nate step, the Japanese Marines landed at Tsingtao on the morning 
of December 3, and they immediately started a vigorous roundup 
campaign against the agencies of anti-Japanese agitators. They 
raided the railway branch of the Kuomintang, the municipal library, 
and several other public places and arrested many people including 
the editor of the Pei hua pao, a vernacular daily. Not only did 
Haruhiko Nishi, Japanese consul-general at Tsingtao, and representa- 
tives of Japan's war and navy ministries ignore the protest lodged 
by the mayor of Tsingtao and the Central Government, but they 
even made some intolerable demands on the Chinese mayor. 29 


At Nanking, the Kawagoe-Chang Ch'ün talk entered its eighth 
session on December 3, 1936, which again ran into an impasse. 
Japan continued to put strong pressure on the Nanking government 
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for its acceptance of the three-point principle advanced by Hirota, 
for Tokyo repeatedly announced that Japan's China policy remained 
unchanged. The most sensitive issue during the 8th session of the 
Kawagoe-Chang talk was the employment of Japanese advisers by 
the Chinese government, a demand similar to one contained in the 
fifth group of the 21 Demands of 1915.°1 


In north China, Japan spurred the Mongolian and Manchoukuo 
puppet troops led by Teh Wang and Li Shou-hsin to launch a counter- 
offensive against the Chinese forces in Suiyuan with the recapture 
of Pailingmiao as its immediate goal. As many of the Manchoukuo 
puppet troops once served in the old Tungpei Army, the Young Mar- 
shal dispatched General Chang Cheng-te to Chahar to defeat them, 
thereby destroying the insurgent force. 32 In the meantime, he 
hoped to lead the Tungpei Army to confront the enemy. Judging 
from the tempo of the anti-Japanese movement and Japanese aggres- 
sion, China's forebearance was nearly exhausted. A veteran Amer- 
ican journalist commented on the critical situation a few weeks 
before the Chiang-Chang talk at Loyang as follows: 


Japan and China are rapidly nearing a showdown and the 
next few weeks will determine whether the outcome is 

to be war or peace. There are strong indications that 
Japanese aggression in China has reached its peak. ... 
Today's indications in China are that there will be war 
with Japan shortly or a basis of lasting peace, 33 


The full extent of the Chiang-Chang talk at Loyang may never 
be known, but it is quite certain that their talk centered around the 
issue of the dispatch of the Tungpei Army to fight against the Japa- 
nese and the suspension of civil war. By that time, the CCP's 
direct appeal to the Central Government for ending hostility had 
been well known in high governmental circles.°4 The Young Mar- 
shal tried to convince the Generalissimo that the CCP was sincere 
and prepared not only to cooperate with the Central Government but 
also to support Chiang Kai-shek's leadership to lead the nation to 
war with Japan. Conversely, in line with his thinking, he may also 
have reminded the Generalissimo that the Red Army could not be 
easily annihilated as he believed. Probably he also cited his own 
experience and the recent setback of Hu Chung-nan's army, the 
crack troops of Chiang, at Yuwang bordering Kansu and Ninghsia. 35 
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More importantly, the Young Marshal may have argued that 
the enormous sacrifice of human lives and money incurred in a civ- 
il war should be used in a war with the true enemy. If Japan is 
China's archenemy, not the Chinese Communists, all Chinese, 
whether members of the Red Army or Central Army, should join 
forces with each other to fight Japan. Reasonably, it may be con- 
jectured that after having been rebuked by Chiang over the issue of 
ending civil war, Chang insisted on his troops being sent to. the 
front to fight the Japanese, a battle cry that had been unanimously 
supported throughout the Tungpei Army. Chiang pointed out that it 
seemed unfeasible for the Tungpei Army to march to the front, for 
General Yen Hsi-shan would refuse it passage through Shansi, 36 
At last Chang probably told Chiang that judging from its prevalent 
mood, the Tungpei Army could not be expected to fight the Red 
Army, and that he was no longer capable of enforcing Chiang's or- 
der. Chiang immediately decided to convene a military conference 
at Sian instead of Loyang as originally planned. Earlier Chiang had 
issued urgent summons to all high commanders of his Central Army 
as well as some provincial military leaders to hasten to Loyang. 
Now only commanders of the Tungpei and Hsipei Armies and those 
high-ranking officers of the Central Army who would be involved in 
planning and conducting the suppression campaigns against the Com- 
munists were summoned to Sian. 37 


The Layout of a Last Campaign 


Chiang came to Sian with Chang on December 4 with the full 
knowledge of what was going on inside the Tungpei Army. Also 
clearly known to him was Chang's clandestine contact with the Com- 
munists.°8 Yet he probably had no knowledge of Yang's relations 
with the CCP, much less of the Chang-Yang collaboration. For one 
thing, Chiang’s men were well entrenched in Sian; Shao Li-tzu 
served as governor of Shensi, Ma Chih-ch'ao as police chief of Sian; 
Kuo Tzu-chtin as chairman of the KMT provincial headquarters. In 
the military realm, Tseng K'uo-ch'ing was the director of the polit- 
ical department and Yen Tao-kang the chief of staff of the North- 
western Bandit-Suppressing Headquarters. Furthermore, 40,000 or 
50,000 Central Army troops commanded by Hu Tsung-nan and Mao 
Ping-wen were stationed in eastern Kansu, while another crack 
troop, the 25th Division, commanded by Kuan Lin-cheng, was in 
northern Shensi. In the ancient city of Hsienyang, only twenty miles 
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west of Sian, the 13th Division under Wan Yao-huang, was being de- 
ployed. In the meantime, most of the bombers of the Chinese Air 
Force were transferred to Sian for action. 


Apart from the presence of his military forces in the north- 
west, Chiang had unwavering confidence in Chang Hstieh-liang and 
Yang Hu-ch'eng whose loyalty had never been questioned. Chiang's 
relationship with Chang was one of intimacy such as had not been 
shared by any other military leaders in China at the time. Chang 
used to proudly say in public that he treated Chiang as if he were 
his father. With Yang, Chiang had maintained good comradeship 
and honest dealings. Yang, in spite of having a long tradition in 
the revolutionary rank especially since casting his fate with Chiang 
in 1929, was still an insignificant local warlord whose poorly 
equipped and ill-trained troops numbering no more than 30,000 
would never pose a threat to Chiang. In fact, Chiang probably an- 
ticipated that Yang would keep some vigilance over the Young Mar- 
shal. Such being the case, Chiang ignored the advice of his brother- 
in-law, Dr. H. H. Kung, then Vice-President of the Executive Yuan 
and concurrently Minister of Finance of the Central Government, 
that Chiang should not go to Sian where the "united front" reigned, 29 


A week before the Sian Incident, Chiang at Hua-ch'ing-ch'ih, 
the hot-spring resort of the celebrated Chinese beauty Yang Kuei- 
fei some twenty miles east of Sian, was interviewed by Chang Chi- 
luan, reputed editor of Ta-kung-pao. A native of Shensi, Chang had 
wide contact with provincial leaders. He cautioned Chiang that Sian 
was fraught with rumors and that the prevalent political atmosphere 
was marked by "ending civil war" and “united front against Japan." 
Chiang voluntarily told his visitor that 


the so-called rumor he had heard was the news that 
Chang Han-ch'ing [Chang Hstieh-liang] met the Com- 
munists at Yenan and decided to support the Central 
Government and to unite all forces for resistance 
against Japan. 40 


Asked about what Chiang's opinion was on suspension of the suppres- 
sion campaign against the Communists and the formation of a united 
front against Japan, Chiang replied: 


Union of forces for resistance against Japan has always 
been the policy of the Central Government, an adopted 
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policy since the completion of the suppression of Com- 
munists in Kiangsi last year. However, everyone should 
bear in mind that the purpose of the Communists is not 
"united resistance against Japan" but rather "cessation 
of suppression campaign against the Communists." The 
so-called "united resistance against Japan" is nothing 
more than a transitional measure. 


Since Chiang was convinced that the Communists would never 
become true comrades in the war against Japan, his coming to Sian 
could have no other purpose than to silence any dissenting voice in 
the Tungpei and Hsipei Armies. There is every reason to believe 
that Chiang had made up his mind that the anti-Communist campaign 
must be prosecuted to its finish. 


No sooner had he settled at Hua-ch'ing-ch'ih than he began to 
tackle the issue of the morale of the Tungpei and Hsipei Armies. 
Instead of speaking first to Chang Hsiieh-liang and Yang Hu-ch'eng, 
he went directly to the Tungpei and Hsipei commanding generals. 
He summoned for individual interview every division commander 
without the presence of either Chang or Yang. 42 Aside from giving 
a personal touch, Chiang must have exhorted the generals that they 
were approaching the "last five minutes" of the campaign and that 
a complete victory was in sight. The time was as crucial for the 
future of the country as for that of the generals, so that everyone 
must dedicate himself to bringing about a successful conclusion of 
the last campaign. Indeed Chiang believed that "eight years of ban- 
dit suppression could be accomplished in two weeks, within a month 
at the most. "43 


But did the Tungpei and Hsipei generals look at the Commu- 
nist issue in the same way as Chiang did? Probably they did, at 
least concerning the strength of the Communists: as an independent 
force, the Communists were not strong enough to challenge or shake 
the power of Nanking or Chiang. The generals certainly doubted 
the wisdom that more killing in civil war had to be done before 
China could turn against her real enemy--Japan--unless Chiang har- 
bored quite a different intention aimed at eliminating the independent 
forces of Tungpei and Hsipei. The issue at stake seemed not so 
much the extermination of the remnants of the Communists as the 
unification of the country. Like Chiang, Chang equally minimized 
the strength of the Red Army in spite of the earlier defeats of the 
Tungpei Army. 44 Chiang, having learned the close contact between 
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the CCP and the Tungpei Army, was probably more obsessed with 
the latter than with the former. 


It was obvious to Chiang that the issue of the Tungpei Army 
was more pressing and must be resolved before the renewal of the 
campaign against the Communists. Although the Young Marshal 
had been cooperative, the Tungpei Army was still a warlord army 
and as such must be eliminated sooner or later. This both Chiang 
and Chang knew. Yet the Tungpei Army was Chang's only capital 
which he would not give up without a worthy cause--that is fighting 
against Japan. To the clever mind of Chiang, the first step he 
had to take was to neutralize the Tungpei Army and the Red Army 
so that he decided to transfer the Tungpei Army to Anhwei and 
northern Kiangsu, a proposition which the Young Marshal had 
strongly resisted from the beginning. 45 Chang and Yang felt sus- 
picion concerning Chiang's motive aroused by the latter's direct in- 
terviews with the Tungpei and Hsipei generals; their suspicion 
abruptly turned into real fear as Chiang proposed the transfer of 
the Tungpei Army from the Northwest to the east. Such a transfer 
would have been necessary in view of the fact that the Tungpei Army, 
having collaborated with the Communists, ought to have been neutral- 
ized and moved out of the Northwest. Also such a transfer was 
desirable from the logistic point of view that the Tungpei Army, be- 
ing no longer capable of fighting the Communists effectively, ought 
to have been deployed elsewhere so as to clear the field for the 
Central Army to move in and to maneuver freely. To coordinate 
the forthcoming campaign against the Communists, in which the 
Central Army would play a major role, Chiang Kai-shek appointed 
Chiang Ting-wen Front Commander-in-Chief of Bandit-Suppression 
in the Northwest. Chiang's appointment was not to replace the 
Young Marshal as has been misconstrued. 46 


Although no record concerning the private talks between Chiang 
Kai-shek and Chang Hstieh-liang in the few days that preceded the 
Sian Incident is available, all indications show that the outstanding 
issue of transferring the Tungpei Army to the east had not been 
resolved on the eve of the Incident, whereas preparations for launch- 
ing an all-out campaign against the Communists were well underway. 
Confronted with a crucial dilemma between submission and defiance 
to Chiang, the Young Marshal must have made the most difficult de- 
cision in life. If his choice were to support Chiang's policy, he 
would have to follow Chiang's order either to prosecute the suppres- 
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sion campaign in earnest or to transfer the Tungpei Army to the 
east. It meant that he would at once break his promise and agree- 
ment with the CCP, a thing which he would least want to do because 
not only had he promised the CCP to stop fighting so as to bring 
about a united front against Japan but also he had found nothing 
wrong in that policy. Secondly, he also made that policy explicit 

to his subordinates, especially the cadets at Wang-ch'ti. Thirdly, 
by this time the officers and soldiers of the Tungpei Army had been 
well indoctrinated by the Young Marshal himself that their goal was 
to fight the Japanese, not the Communists. Even though there was 
no question of loyalty of his troops, many of his followers would not 
hesitate to challenge him, not his authority but his failure to fulfill 
his promise. The Young Marshal was too honest to break his prom- 
ise with the Communists and he was too proud to revoke his pledge 
with his Tungpei followers whom he would lead to recover their 
homeland. 


But to defy a man--whose leadership the Young Marshal had 
helped to build up, to whom he publicly and privately paid his hom- 
age, and whom he had revered as if he were his father--must have 
created insurmountable difficulties even to think about. To the Young 
Marshal or to anyone, the consequences of such a move would have 
been prohibitive, for it certainly would result in open rebellion, 

a course full of adventure and danger not only for himself but for 
the whole nation. Probably his mood at the time and the decision 
which he eventually made, were best accounted for in Chang's 
speech to the whole staff of the Northwestern Bandit-Suppression 
Headquarters given only one day after the outbreak of the Sian 
Incident: 


The conflict between Generalissimo Chiang and myself 
over political policy had developed to such an extent 

that it had to be brought to an end as neither of us would 
give up his own views. Consequently, I had laid down 
for myself three alternatives: (a) to bid farewell to 
Chiang and to quit my post; (b) to make a last attempt 

at a verbal recommendation in the hopes that he might 
change his views; and (c) to use the method similar to 
ping-chien [remonstration with military force], the one 
that was eventually chosen. 47 


The Young Marshal argued that he could not take the first alterna- 
tive by tendering his resignation because of his peculiar personal 
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reasons, notably his determination for revenge upon the Japanese 
who killed his father, and his profound concern for the plight of the 
nation, as well as his acceptance of the opinion and criticism of his 
subordinates. *8 As for his last appeal to Chiang, the Young Mar- 
shal had been trying his utmost for a full month preceding the Inci- 
dent, but to no avail. Since Chiang settled at Lin-t'ung on Decem- 
ber 4, serious dialogue between the two had taken place and the 
Young Marshal had had the opportunity to speak his mind and pre- 
sent his case. 49 According to Chang, Chiang was stubborn and 
spoke contemptuously of Chang's opinion as he went so far as to say 
that "except in the Northwest and except for you, Chang Hstieh-liang, 
no one dares talk with me in the manner as you did and none dare 
criticize me. Iam the Generalissimo; I do not err; I am China; 
and China cannot do well without me. "290 


With the first two alternatives ruled out, the only option open 
to Chang was the ping-chien, an idea with which Yang Hu-ch'eng 
toyed first. Shortly after his return from Loyang in early Novem- 
ber, the Young Marshal in a conversation with Yang expressed his 
great disappointment with Chiang's policy as well as his unwilling- 
ness to continue fighting against the Communists. Then he sought 
Yang's advice. The conversation, as the Young Marshal later re- 
called, ran as follows: "Are you really determined to resist Japan?" 
inquired Yang. Chang then swore to him that he was. Yang re- 
plied: "Await Generalissimo Chiang's visit to Sian; we can hold the 
emperor hostage to demand submission of all feudal princes in the 
nation." Upon listening, Chang was so astonished that he remained 
Silent. Noticing that Yang was somewhat fearful of his silence, 
Chang began to comfort Yang by saying, "Tam not the kind of per- 
son who would betray his friend. Please feel assured! Yet as to 
your suggestion, that is something that I am unable to do." Feeling 
relaxed, Yang said sarcastically: "So much so that the emotional 
factor and personal consideration are put above concern for the na- 
tion." Replied Chang, "Let me think first and then discuss it. 
Please be assured that I will not mention your suggestion to any- 
body. "SL Thus the idea of kidnapping Chiang was hatched in the 
Chang-Yang talk. It did not require long-term planning, for Chang 
possessed all the facilities to stage the coup. However, the plan 
was shelved for the time being. What rekindled the idea in Chang's 
mind and precipitated the fateful event were some unexpected develop- 
ments, 
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One of the things that alienated the Young Marshal from Chiang 
was the arrest of the seven leaders of the national salvation move- 
ment, as already discussed. Another thing, according to Chang's 
own account, that contributed greatly to hastening his decision on the 
ping-chien was Chiang's demand for punishment of some of Chang's 
subordinates whose conduct was considered improper obviously for 
their open advocacy of terminating the civil war and forming a united 
front against Japan. Chang said that he was unable to do that, for 
he would rather sacrifice himself if he were found unacceptable to 
the authorities than victimize his innocent subordinates. 22 


Yet the most important development that precipitated Chang's 
decision to act was the student demonstration on December 9, 1936. 
In the few weeks prior to the Sian Incident, the city of Sian was 
overshadowed with the uproar of "suspension of civil war for a united 
front against Japan," a scene too familiar in Peking and Shanghai. 
To commemorate the December 9 demonstration at Peking a year 
earlier, students at Sian planned a huge demonstration. Chang, 
Yang, and Governor Shao tried to avert the student demonstration, 
apparently feeling that such a demonstration would be looked upon 
as unfriendly toward Chiang, and even embarrassing to him during 
his presence in Sian. They failed to persuade the students to hold 
memorial meetings instead of street demonstrations. Upon learning 
of the demonstration, Chiang ordered the police to fire on the stu- 
dents who resorted to violence. As a result, two students were shot 
and wounded. But the students were by no means intimidated, and 
they insisted on marching to Lin-t'ung to see Chiang. At this junc- 
ture, the Young Marshal rushed to the scene and successfully per- 
suaded the students to return by promising that he would present the 
case to Chiang on their behalf. Further, he assured them that ''the 
question of resistance against Japan would be answered by fact within 
a week," 


To his dismay, when the Young Marshal brought the students! 
petition to Chiang, not only did Chiang show little appreciation for 
his part as intercessor between Chiang and the students, but he even 
blamed Chang for taking up the cudgel for the demonstrators. Chiang 
gives his version of the rebuttal to Chang that 


the other day, Han-ch'ing reported to me that at Pa- 
chiao he said to the demonstrators: “I can serve as 
your representative; if you have anything to say, please 
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say it to me. At the same time, I am also a represen- 
tative of the Generalissimo, capable of considering your 
request." He seemed very proud of what he did. I 
presently pointed out his wrongs by saying that a person 
will never be able to serve as representatives of two 
opposing parties, while standing in the middle. Should 
one who has faith in his leader do like that 254 


According to the Young Marshal, he argued with Chiang, saying that 
the students were patriotic, pure youths. Chiang rebuked him by 
saying that "there is no way to deal with patriotic youths save shoot- 
ing them with machine guns, "95 True to their claim, both Chang 
and Yang in their public speeches and radio broadcasts immediately 
following the Incident asserted that they were fully convinced that 
Chiang could not change his policies as shown by his attitude toward 
the students of the December 9 demonstration. As all hope of mov- 
ing Chiang with written petitions and verbal supplications vanished, 
the Young Marshal must have realized that a showdown with Chiang 
was inevitable. However dreadful, the idea of ping-chien naturally 
reemerged and took hold of his mind. 


V. THE DECEMBER 12TH COUP D'ETAT 


Since the idea of the coup originated with Yang, Chang was 
assured of his cooperation. All he needed to do was to inform Yang 
that he now had made up his mind. Apparently this was done during 
the night of December 9 or on the morning of December 10. On De- 
cember 10, Yang dispatched an airplane to Ninghsia with a message 
to invite Governor Ma Hung-k'uei to come to Sian. But Ma refused 
on the grounds that he had not received an order from the Generalis- 
simo.! It is still not clear as to whether Yang intended to invite 
Ma to participate in the coup or to lure him to Sian to hold him as 
hostage so as to relieve the rear threat of the Sian rebels. 


The following day, the Young Marshal sent his airplane to the 
Kansu front to bring back to Sian brigade-commander T'ang Chiin- 
yao who would have the hazardous but historical mission of taking 
the Generalissimo into custody. The day of December 11 was full 
of events for both the captor and the captive. In the afternoon, Li 
T'ien~ts'ai accompanied by several high officials came to see Chiang 
without previous appointment. During the conversation, Chiang 
severely reprimanded them for negligence of duty. He is reported 
as having said that "Sian has already turned into a Red city; what 
have you political workers been doing, by allowing the state of af- 
fairs to drift to such a low degree?" That evening Chiang invited 
Chang, Yang and Yü Hstieh-chung and several top commanders of the 
Central Army for dinner, but Yang and Yü failed to appear. Asked 
why Yang and Yti did not come, Chang answered that they served as 
hosts in the city to entertain the Nanking high officials who came 
with Chiang. The dinner and the conference that followed were ap- 
parently intended to wind up everything in the Northwest, particularly 
the launching of the bandit-suppression campaign, before Chiang's de- 
parture. When the dinner was over, the Young Marshal with several 
Nanking generals, including Ch'en Ch'eng, Ch'en Chi-ch'eng, Ch'en 
Tiao-ylian, and Wan Yao-huang, joined the farewell party in the city. 


It was nearly midnight when the Young Marshal said good-bye 
to the Nanking dignitaries at the hostel. Then he returned home and 
called a top-level meeting of the Tungpei Army. Except Wan Fu-lin 
who was at Peking and Ho Chu-kuo who could not be located in Sian 
on short notice, all army commanders were there. Also attending 
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the meeting were Liu To-ch'itian, Commander of the 105th Division, 
Pai Feng-hsiang, a division commander of cavalry, and T'ang Chiin- 
yao. Other senior officers without actual command were present at 
the meeting: Tung Ying-pin, the new chief of staff, Mi Ch'un-lin, 
chief of general administration, Huang Hsien-sheng, dean of the 
Wang-ch'ti Officers' Corps, and Pao Wen-yiieh, senior adviser. 
There were also a few civilian officials at the meeting: Wu Chia- 
hsiang, secretary-general, Lu Kuang-chi, director of political and 
party affairs, and Li T'ien-ts'ai, deputy director of the political 
department, all of the Northwestern Bandit-Suppression Headquarters. 


oo 


The Fateful Day 


According to one account given by a participant of the meeting, 
there was a terrible silence in the conference room when the Young 
Marshal announced his decision and asked for some suggestions. 
Leading commanders like Yü Hsüeh-chung and Miu Cheng-liu are ` 
reported to have raised some questions along the line of "How and 
what will be the next step after Chiang is seized?" and "Is the Vice 
Commander determined to carry the whole episode through?" The 
Young Marshal replied repeatedly that his first step was "to support 
Chiang in resistance against Japan" and so were his second and 
third steps. The die was cast; no one dared raise an objection 
which might imperil his own life. They unanimously endorsed the 
plan by saying that "since Vice Commander has already decided, we 
are glad to obey his order." Afterwards, the Young Marshal as- 
signed T'ang Chtin-yao to take charge of the whole mission of seiz- 
ing Chiang at Hua-ch'ing-ch'th. He was to be assisted by Pai Feng- 
hsiang, Liu Kuei-wu, a regiment commander, and Sun Ming-chiu, 
commander of the 2nd guard battalion. It was Sun who led his 2nd 
Company to carry out the operation. The Young Marshal gave his 
direct order something like this: "Bring the Generalissimo to the 
city. There will be no bloodshed. Unless absolutely necessary, no 
shot should be fired. The Generalissimo must be taken alive and 
unharmed at all cost. If he gets hurt, I will shoot you two [T'ang 
and Sun] !"É 


While T'ang and all others who were involved in the operation 
at Lin-t'ung departed, those remaining at Chang's house began to 
devote themselves to the drafting of the declaration which would be 
released as soon as the Lin-t'ung operation was completed. Until 


TABLE 1 


Organizational System of the Tungpei Army 


Commander Yu Hstieh-chung 


5ist Army 

53rd Army* Wan Fu-lin 
57th Army Miu Cheng-liu 
67th Army Wang I-che 
Cavalry Army Ho Chu kuo 


kk as 
105th Division Liu To-ch'uan 


113rd 
114th 
118th 


129th 


108th 
109th 
111th 


106th 
107th 
117th 


3rd 
6th 
7th 
10th 


Ist 
2nd 
3rd 
112th 
115th 
120th 


Division 
Division 
Division 
Division 
Division 
Division 
Division 
Division 


Division 
Division 


Division 
Division 
Division 
Division 


Brigade 
Brigade 
Brigade 
Division 
Division 
Division 


Commander Li Chen-t' ang 
Mou Chung-hsing 
Chou Kuang-lieh 


Chou Fu-ch'eng 


Ch'ang En-to 
Huo Shou-i 
unknown 


Shen K'o 

Wu K'o-jen 
unknown 

Kuo Hsi-p'eng 
Pai Feng-hsiang 
unknown 

T'an Tzu-hsin 


Tung Yen-p'ing 
T'ang Chun-yao 
Kao Fu-yuan 
unknown 
unknown 
unknown 


* 
The 53rd Army had three divisions, only the 129th division was stationed in Shensi under the command 
of the 67th Army, while the other two divisions were stationed in Hopeh province. 

**The 105th Division used to be the Young Marshal's guard division; numbering over 20,000 men, it was 


equivalent to two regular armies in size. 
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then, they all nervously sat up the whole night, waiting for the de- 
nouement of Chiang's captivity. 9 


Sun's battalion had been responsible for the garrison duty from 
Lin-t'ung to Sian since Chiang took his abode at Hua-ch'ing-ch'ih, 
the security of which was undertaken by Chiang's bodyguards, num- 
bering about 50 men, some in uniform and others in plain clothes. 
Sun's 120 men loaded in four trucks were bound for Lin-t'ung which 
they reached at 5:30 a.m. Failing to persuade the sentries to open 
the gate, Sun's men tried to force their entrance and a skirmish 
ensued. The Tungpei troops fought their way directly to Chiang's 
room after having killed most of Chiang's bodyguards. To their 
dismay, they found the room empty. 


Chiang had already gotten up when he heard the first shot 
coming from the gate. As the fighting intensified in the front, 
Chiang thought that it must have been a minor mutiny of the Tung- 
pei Army instigated by the Communists. In the nick of time, he 
slipped out the back door with three aides and scaled the wall. Un- 
fortunately, in jumping down on the other side of the wall he was 
slightly injured but still managed to climb up the mountain for some 
distance until he found a cave beside a huge stone for shelter. For 
nearly two hours, the Tungpei troops were at a loss as they sought 
in vain for the Generalissimo. While examining Chiang's room, 
they picked up his diary and some documents, along with his false 
teeth. They sent some of the wounded to the hospital including Gen- 
eral Ch'ien Ta-chtin, Chiang's chief aide-de-camp. They also shot in 
revenge Chiang Hsiao-hsien, the notorious commander of the 3rd 
gendarme regiment, archenemy of the students of Peking. ? 


Twice they searched the mountain and twice they failed to lo- 
cate Chiang. They wondered whether Chiang had made good his 
escape, a situation which seemed unlikely considering that the moun- 
tain was virtually sealed from all directions. It was not until nine 
o'clock that they found Chiang. Sun Ming-chiu immediately rushed 
to Chiang and prostrated himself in front of him, saying while shed- 
ding tears that "this is not a revolt of the Tungpei Army, but sup- 
port for Chiang to lead it in a war of resistance against Japan." 
Having suffered from exhaustion and injury, Chiang was no longer 
capable of walking. Sun and others carried him on their backs all 
the way down the mountain to the gate of Hua-ch'ing-ch'ih, where a 
car was in waiting. Sitting between T'ang Chiin-yao and Sun Ming- 
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chiu, Chiang somewhat regained his strength and carried on some 
casual conversation with T'ang. Entering the city, Chiang noticed 
that all the troops belonged to the 17th Route Army; he even sus- 
pected that the Tungpei troops had disarmed Yang Hu-ch'eng's troops 
and put on their uniforms so as to deceive the people. He was fur- 
ther perplexed when the car was driven directly to the "new city 
building," the headquarters of Yang instead of Chang. In his mind, 
Yang, having a long tradition in the revolutionary rank, would not 
have joined the Tungpei Army in revolting against him. 9 


Upon his arrival at the "new city building" Chiang was re- 
ceived in full dignity, for the Young Marshal and Yang lined up all 
the senior officers and a military band to welcome him. Seeing the 
Young Marshal, Chiang understandably flew into a fury and said, 
"Don't salute me, you are not my subordinate, and I am your cap- 
tive!" However, the Young Marshal aided Chiang to his room and 
immediately called in Doctor Tso Ti-ju to tend his injuries. As 
usual, the Young Marshal paid his superior reverence throughout 
his two weeks' captivity. 1 


Simultaneously inside Sian, Yang Hu-ch'eng's force was en- 
trusted with the mission of seizing all the Nanking establishments 
and personages at Sian, most of them accompanying Chiang on the 
trip and staying at the Sian hostel. The plight of those dignitaries 
who were captured at the hostel is vividly described by noted writer 
Agnes ‘Smedley, who was also the guest of the same hostel at the 
time. Detained in the hostel were Ch'en Ch'eng, Ch'en Chi-ch'eng, 
Chien Tiao-ytian, Chiang Ting-wen, Chiang Tso-pin, Chiang Po- 
ch'eng, Chu Shao-liang, Chang Ch'ung, Wan Yao~-huang, and Wei Li- 
huang. In the midst of confusion, Shao Ytian-ch'ung, a veteran KMT 
leader, while trying to escape by jumping out through the window, 
was shot, and later died in the hospital. All the important Nanking 
appointees in Shensi were under house arrest: Shao Li-tzu, P'eng 
Shao-hsien, commissioner of civil affairs, Chou Hstieh-ch'ang, com- 
missioner of education, Yen Tao-kang, chief of staff, and Tseng Kuang- 
ch'ing, director of the political department, both of the Northwestern 
Bandit-Suppressing Headquarters. Also detained in Sian were several 
hundred air force personnel along with 50 airplanes, 11 Beginning at 
5:30 a.m., General Sun Wei-ju, Yang's right-hand man who was en- 
trusted with the operation in Sian, moved his garrison brigade and 
artillery regiment. First, they seized by surprise the gendarme 
headquarters, symbol of the Central Government power in Shensi, 
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and many of the gendarmes were killed since they were greatly hated 
by the soldiers of the 17th Route Army whose poor discipline had 
been the target of gendarmes' punishments. Then they turned to the 
police headquarters, another stronghold of the invisible power of Nan- 
king. They easily disarmed all the police but failed to catch the 
police chief, Ma Chih-ch'ao, who made good his escape by disguising 
himself as a rickshaw puller. For more than two hours, Yang's 
soldiers ran amuck, killing and shooting indiscriminately; even the 
deputy commander of the Tungpei 53rd Army T'ang Feng-chia and 
exmayor of Tsingtao Hu Jo-yii, who was visiting the Young Marshal, 
were wounded. The situation was not brought under control until 

9 o'clock, when an extra news bulletin was issued to account for the 
coup, and handbills listing the eight demands of the Sian rebels were 
distributed throughout the city. 12 


Equally regrettable as the wanton killing was the three-day 
looting following the Incident. The bandit-oriented troops of Yang 
saw the coup as a golden opportunity to make a fortune. Now the 
city of Sian became their prize. Except for the area controlled by 
the Tungpei Army, the whole city was affected. Nearly all banks 
were robbed, including the Young Marshal's Tungpei Border-Develop- 
ing Bank, and its manager was killed. Many warehouses of the Cen- 
tral Government were ransacked, particularly the Central Army's 
provisions train loaded with flour worth $1,500,000 (Chinese dollars). 
Looting continued for three days without ceasing until five soldiers 
were put to death in a public display. 13 


Outside Sian, the Young Marshal tried to carry out two co- 
ordinate actions: one was at Lanchow, metropolis of Kansu, and the 
other at Loyang. One of Chang's three artillery brigades, the 6th 
Brigade, commanded by General Huang Ta-ting, was stationed at 
Loyang. Shortly before the Lin-t'ung operation, the Young Marshal 
secretly telegraphed Huang with the following instructions: (1) seize 
the Central Bank of Loyang; (2) work with Commanding Officer Chao 
of the cadet detachment of the Loyang Military Academy; (8) attack — 
the two military schools, army and air force; and (4) blockade the 
airport of Loyang. 14 


Instead of obeying Chang's order, Huang handed over the tele- 
gram to General Chu Shao-chou, garrison commander of Loyang. 
Huang's failure to carry out Chang's order had an important bearing 
on the outcome of the Sian Incident. Not only did it deprive the 
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Sian rebels of the control of Loyang--which could have served as a 
link between Sian and Hopeh where Chang still had two divisions-- 
but also the leaking out of the news of the Sian coup gave to the 
Central Army the opportunity to capture Tungkuan, the most strate- 
gic point commanding Shensi. Without delay, General Chu did two 
things: he immediately sent the 46th Army under the command of 
Fan Sung-pu to move westward to beat the rebels for the control of 
Tungkuan. Indeed Yang Hu-ch'eng had ordered his division com- 
mander Feng Ch'in-tsai to move from Tali, cross the Wei River, 
and occupy Tungkuan. Feng's troops were four hours late, and 
Tungkuan was taken by the Central Army, 19 


Chu's second action involved a salvage mission. Informed of 
the Sian Coup, Mao Pang-ch'u and Wang Shu-ming, commanders of 
Chiang's air force, made a futile attempt at saving the Generalis- 
simo by dispatching an airplane to Lin-t'ung to bring him out of 
danger. The pilot, Ts'ai Hsi-ch'ang, made a successful forced 
landing in front of Hua-ch'ing-ch'ih, but he was immediately taken 
prisoner. Ts'ai was successful in deceiving his interrogators, and 
his mission was not discovered. It was too late anyway, for by the 
time he landed there, it was already 10 o'clock and Chiang was al- 
ready safely situated inside Sian, 16 


In pursuance of the Young Marshal's order, the 51st Army at 
Lanchow staged a coup. On the afternoon of December 12, the 
113th Division of the 51st Army together with the special service 
battalion seized the whole city and disarmed one regiment and one 
artillery battalion of the Central Army. The whole city was put on 
a war footing never before experienced at Lanchow. Looting and killing 
were so widespread and persistent that they resulted in great loss 
of lives. For several days communications with the outside were 
cut. The tension at Lanchow was not relaxed until the return of 
Governor Yü Hstieh~-chung from Sian a week later. 17 Unlike Loyang, 
which was strategic, the control of Lanchow would not have changed 
the military situation; at best it may have served as a rear base 
for the Sian rebels.. Conversely, had the Tungpei Army failed to 
seize Lanchow, its morale would have been shaken. So far as the 
Sian rebels were concerned, their initial goal was accomplished 
with the detention of Chiang. What lay before them, particularly 
the Young Marshal, was how to persuade Chiang to change his pol- 
icy--to transform the civil war into a war of resistance against 
Japan. 
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Chiang in Captivity 


In the early morning of December 12, the Sian rebels issued 
a declaration in the form of a circular telegram to which 19 signa- 
tures were attached: eight of the Nanking dignitaries under arrest, 
three of the 17th Route Army, Yang Hu-ch'eng, Sun Wei-ju, and 
Feng Ch'in-tsai, one Ma Chan-shan, hero of anti-Japanese fighting 
in Manchuria, and seven of the Tungpei generals headed by the 
Young Marshal. The declaration, addressed to the chairman of the 
National Government, all leaders of the central and provincial gov- 
ernments, people's organizations, the press, and schools, began 
with the enumeration of China's humiliating agreements with Japan 
since the Mukden Incident. It then mentioned an international con- 
spiracy underway, designed to sacrifice the Chinese people. It 
praised the gallant fighting of Chinese soldiers in east Suiyuan, 
while deploring the appeasement of the Central Government toward 
Japan in its efforts to destroy patriotic movement, particularly in 
the shooting of students at Sian. In order to urge the Generalis- 
simo to make some reflection and to change his policy, it made the 
signers' last remonstration to him, but guaranteed his personal 
safety. In conclusion it put forth eight demands: 


1. Reorganize the Nanking Government, and admit all 
parties to share the joint responsibility of saving the 
nation. 


2. Stop all kinds of civil war. 


3. Immediately release the patriotic leaders arrested 
in Shanghai. 


4. Release all political prisoners throughout the country. 
5. Emancipate the patriotic movement of the people. 


6. Safeguard the political freedom of the people to 
organize and call meetings. 


7. Actually carry out the will of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 


8. Immediately call a National Salvation Conference. 18 
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The declaration of the Sian rebels that contained the eight de- 
mands was not presented to Chiang at first. Realizing that Chiang 
was injured from the fall and that he was so upset by the events of 
the day, the Young Marshal dared not mention the demands to him. t 
During the first two days of his captivity, Chiang refused to eat and 
for most of the two weeks at Sian he lay in bed. On the second 
day, the Young Marshal tried to move Chiang out of the "new city 
building" to a safer and more comfortable home of a division com- 
mander named Kao Kuei-chih, but Chiang refused to move. Though 
still having some misgivings about Chang's intention, Chiang late in 
the afternoon of December 14 acceded to move after the arrival of 
William Donald; there he remained for the next eleven days until on 
Christmas Day he flew out of Sian, 
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During his whole captivity, Chiang was treated by the Young 
Marshal with the same respect and courtesy as before. Half an 
hour after settling down in the "new city building," Chiang had his 
first talk with Chang, during which he furiously reprimanded Chang 
and demanded that he either be sent back immediately to Loyang or 
killed. He said that under duress he would neither accept any terms 
nor enter into any negotiations. Chang claimed that the coup was 
revolutionary in that by staging it he made the plea on behalf of the 
people. He merely spoke for the public opinion which demanded the 
suspension of civil war and the union of all forces in resistance to 
Japan. The coup was not intended to overthrow Chiang but rather 
to force him to change his erroneous policy. Nor was Chiang's 
leadership challenged. He had no intention of taking Chiang's place, 
although Chiang accused him of trying to do so. Chiang reports 
what the Young Marshal then said to him: 


Now the staged coup will be judged by the people. If 
the people approve our policy, then it is proven that we 
have represented the public opinion, and in the meantime 
you will clearly understand that there is nothing wrong 
with my policy. Therefore, please retire and let me 
take over. If public opinion proves to the contrary, I 
shall admit my mistake and ask for your help to patch 
up the affair. I am confident that I always have owed 
a great deal to your instructions. Please don't be an- 
gry and take time to consider the matter. 29 (Emphasis 
mine. ) 
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Chiang's suspicion of Chang's motive--that he wanted to seize the 

leadership from Chiang--was not totally groundless, 21 Following 

Chang's talk as quoted above, Shao Li-tzu, who saw Chiang on the 
morning of December 12, did suggest to Chiang that 


judging from your uncompromising attitude toward Chang, 
it seems rather difficult to get your release or return 
to Loyang, even though [the rebels] dare not do any 
harm. However, with the passage of time, things might 
get out of hand. As the future of the nation is laid on 
your shoulder, you should first consider your own safe- 
ty. Please recall that on two occasions, in 1927 and in 
1931, you had resigned, but before long came back as 
the Party and nation needed you. Could it be possible 
for you to make the same consideration this time 922 


As is well known, Shao!s advice was rejected as unacceptable 
under the circumstances. It should be noted that Shao gave the ad- 
vice to Chiang voluntarily without being instigated by the Young Mar- 
shal or anyone. 29 Only one of the above two instances in which 
Chiang's retirement was mentioned is related to Chang. Probably 
out of anger in his argument with Chiang, Chang said to Chiang: 
"Please retire and let me take it over"; otherwise Chiang had no 
reason to put this in his book, written shortly after his release. 24 
However, given the circumstances, Chang's words cannot be taken 
as a considered statement, much less his standing posture. Through- 
out the writings and public pronouncements made by Chang before 
and after the Sian Incident, there is no trace that would lead to the 
impression that he wanted to seize the leadership from Chiang. On 
the contrary, all evidence tends to confirm that the Young Marshal 
from the beginning had hoped: (1) that Chiang would have only to 
carry out some, not all, of the eight démands; (2) that Chiang should 
be set free as soon as possible; and (3) that he would accompany 
Chiang to Nanking so as to take upon himself the full responsibility 
for the detention of the national leader. 


On the morning of December 12, the Young Marshal received 
General Wan Yao-huang, one of the captives at the Sian hostel. 
Wan, an army commander, had just had his 13th Division deployed 
at Hsienyang, 20 miles west of Sian. Evidently Chang's purpose of 
summoning Wan was purely military since he wanted to know the ex- 
act location of the 13th Division. But at the same time, Chang did 
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tell Wan that as soon as some of the eight demands were accepted, 
he would send Chiang back to Nanking. 25 


In line with the spirit of the December 12th declaration issued 
to the outside world, the Young Marshal also dispatched a personal 
telegram to Dr. H. H. Kung, Vice-President of the Executive Yiian 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek's brother-in-law, reassuring Kung of 
Chiang's safety at Sian. In fact, it was this message which raised 
Kung's hope and confidence that the Sian Incident could be solved by 
peaceful means, 26 


As in his "Confession," the Young Marshal himself claims his 
intentions in the coup could not be better proven than his public 
statements made during the Sian Incident. Many still living in Tai- 
wan today were present during his speeches. True to his claim, 
on December 13, he found time to gather all the staff of the North- 
western Bandit-Suppressing Headquarters to present his account of 
the Incident, in which he described his attitude toward Chiang and 
envisioned the consequences of the Incident: 


Now Generalissimo Chiang is very safe. We cherish no 
personal vengeance against him; absolutely we are not 
opposed to him personally, but to his policies and 
methods. By opposing his policies and methods, we enable 
him to make a self-examination; this is just because we 
support him. Our action will not do any harm to him. 
Should he give up his past policies and resolutely lead the 
work for the war of resistance against Japan, we would im- 
mediately support him and obey him. Then, even if 

he regards our present action as rebellious and will 
therefore punish us, we would willingly accept it with- 

out regret. This is because what we contend is our 
policies. As long as our policies can be adopted and 

our goal can be accomplished, we do not care for any 
other thing. 27 


In the same vein, the Young Marshal gave his views in a 
broadcast to the nation on December 14, though not in so many 
words. 28 While neither the prime goal of his coup nor his sincere 
attitude toward Chiang can be doubted, there is evidence that re- 
flects some changes in Chang's attitude toward Chiang as well as 
his views on the future course of the Sian Incident. In the entry of 
Chiang's diary on December 14, there is a crucial passage recorded: 
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Early in the morning, Chang came, standing behind the 
door and shedding tears as if he repented. . . . At 
noon, he came back again, insisting on my moving . 
which I resolutely refused. Then Chang said: "Having 
perused the Generalissimo's diaries and some impor- 
tant documents, we now come to an understanding of 
the Generalissimo's great personality and loyalty to 
revolution as well as your painful devotion to the task 
of national salvation. . . . Had I known ten or twenty 
percent of what is written in the diaries, I would not 
have done so frivolous, so rude, a thing. 2129 


The above passage does not reveal exactly what Chiang wrote in his 
diary; all we can say is that the Young Marshal was convinced of 
Chiang's loyalty to the revolution and dedication to national salvation. 
However, Chiang did mention that in his diary on December 10, he 
criticized Chang by saying that when the Young Marshal was assigned 
to the Northwest, he was expected to use the opportunity to render 
his best service to the country. Quite to the contrary, he had al- 
most turned the great Northwest into another Manchuria. Chiang 
regrettably felt how unwise and impotent he had been in not knowing 
his people and in assessing their abilities. °° He epitomized his 
criticism of the Young Marshal in the December 10 diary entry: 


Han-ch'ing is clever in trifles but foolish in great 
matters; he cannot hold to things steadfastly, nor 
are his mind and will stable. These are indeed 
deplorable. 31 


Chiang's criticism of the Young Marshal as written in his diary was 
cogent enough to dispel both the suspicion of Chiang's good will on 
the part of the Young Marshal and to allay his fear that Chiang may 
have tried to eliminate him. At least one source goes into some 
detail concerning Chiang's diaries showing such suspicion and fear 
as groundless. First, when Dr. H. H. Kung was dispatched on the 
mission to attend the coronation of King Edward VIII in May 1936, 
he was also entrusted with a secret mission-~to negotiate with Krupp 
of Germany for the purchase of arms and ammunition in preparation 
for war with Japan, a great part of which had reached China by the 
end of 1936. Second, Chiang ordered Ch'eng Ch'ien, then chief of 
staff of the Chinese army, and others to draft a comprehensive plan 
for a war of resistance against Japan. In the planned military oper- 
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ation, the Young Marshal was to command one of the seven front 
armies to fight Japan, 22 


With the revelation of Chiang's diaries, the intended ambiguity 
of Chiang's attitude toward Japan under the growing collusion of 
Fascist nations, which had naturally caused the alarm and suspicion 
of many Chinese intellectuals, now was cleared up in the minds of 
the Sian rebels. Writing in confinement twenty years later, the 
Young Marshal confirmed that after reading Chiang's diaries he and 
Yang Hu-ch'eng were convinced that Chiang was determined to fight 
Japan. Yet the fact remains that while many sources corroborate 
Chiang's claim, after reading his diaries Chang changed his attitude 
toward Chiang; this probably had little effect on the outcome of the 
Sian Incident. There were far more important factors than his knowl- 
edge of what was written in Chiang's diaries not at first antici- 
pated which compelled the Young Marshal to channel the development 
of the course of the coup. Seeing the immediate results of the coup, 
the Young Marshal was in great despair. He was as much disap- 
pointed with the impotence of his own men as he was shocked at the 
poor discipline of Yang Hu-ch'eng's troops. 34 


First, the Hua-ch'ing-ch'ih operation turned out to be a trag- 
edy. Although the Generalissimo was captured alive, the operation 
took a heavy toll of lives with over twenty of Chiang's men killed 
and a dozen of Chang's soldiers losing their lives.35 Next, Huang 
Ta-ting, the artillery commander of the Tungpei Army at Loyang, 
failed to carry out the Young Marshal's order. Understandably, it 
was a very difficult mission, but still not an impossible mission. 
The disloyalty of Huang must have meant more to the Young Mar- 
shal than his inability to accomplish the mission. However, had he 
tried, he would have gained some advantage for the Sian rebels. 
The control of Loyang by a friendly force or the destruction of the 
Loyang airport would have freed Sian from the threat of an air raid 
which proved to be real. By merely delaying the disclosure of the 
Sian coup, Huang would have helped the Sian rebels to secure Tung- 
kuan, a result which would have relieved Sian of a land attack by 
the Central Army. 


Shortly before the launching of the coup, General Yang Hu- 
ch'eng ordered Feng Ch'in-tsai, commander of the 42nd Division of 
the 17th Route Army, to make a forced march to Tungkung from 
Tali, thirty miles away. Since Feng was too slow to move his 
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troops, Tungkung was invaded by the 28th Division of the Central 
Army commanded by Fan Sung-pu. 36 Realizing that his chances 

of success in fighting the Central Army were very few and that he 
had no faith in the Sian leaders, particularly the Young Marshal, to 
whom he would not offer help, Feng cast his fate with the strong 
side. Feng's force represented one-third of Yang's total strength 
and therefore his defection not only dealt a heavy blow to Yang Hu- 
ch'eng but also set a precedent for other recalcitrant generals. 


Alarmed by the initial failures, the Young Marshal must have 
realized that the military situation was not favorable, if not peril- 
ous. With Tungkuan in the hands of the Central Army, toward 
which Nanking concentrated some eleven divisions, an invasion of 
the Central Army in Shensi was imminent. In the Northwest, i.e., 
in Shensi and Kansu, in addition to the 13th Division of Wan Yao- 
huang which had been entrenched at Hsienyang, the Central Army 
commanded by Mao Ping-wen, Hu Tsung-nan, and Kuang Lin-cheng, 
must have numbered 50,000 men.°” Had a military conflict become 
inevitable, the war would have been very bloody, and without the 
participation of the Red Army, the Tungpei and Hsipei Armies alone 
could not withstand the Central Army's onslaught. In view of the 
difficulties that lay ahead, the Young Marshal decided to invite Chou 
En-lai and other Communist leaders to come to Sian. 38 


VI. NANKING: DIVIDED IN INTENTS AND POLICIES 


The news of the Sian coup reached Nanking early on the morn- 
ing of December 12 through Loyang. By the afternoon, Nanking 
received the Sian rebels' circular telegram setting forth the eight 
demands. Madame Chiang Kai-shek and Kung Hsiang-hsi, Vice- 
President of the Executive Yuan, were both in Shanghai at the time. 
Kung learned the news at 4:00 p.m., and was briefed on the Incident 
by telephone by Ho Ying-ch'in, Minister of Military Affairs, from 
Nanking at 8:00 that evening. Kung immediately got in touch with 
Madame Chiang and a family conference including Madame Chiang, 
T. V. Soong, and William H. Donald was held at his residence. 
Then the party took the night train bound for Nanking. 1 


Two Opposed Groups 


Shortly before midnight on December 12, a temporary joint 
conference of the Standing Committee of the CEC of the KMT and 
the Central Political Council of the Central Government was con- 
vened without awaiting Kung's return. It adopted the following pro- 
visions: (1) Vice-President of the Executive Yüan will be Acting 
President in the absence of Chiang Kai-shek; (2) standing members 
of the Military Council will be increased to seven, including Ho 
Ying-ch'in, Ch'eng Ch'ien, Li Lieh-chiin, Chu Pei-te, T'ang Sheng- 
chih, and Ch'en Shao-k'uan; (3) Vice-Chairman Feng Yti-hsiang and 
standing members will be responsible for the affairs of the Military 
Council; and (4) Ho Ying-ch'in, Minister of Military Affairs, and 
members of the Military Council will be responsible for conducting 
troops. The joint conference further resolved that Chang Hstieh- 
liang be shorn of all official positions and apprehended for military 
trial by the Military Council, and that his army be brought under 
the direct command of the Council. 


In its December 13th mandate, the Central Government de- 
clared that adequate measures were being taken to cope with the 
situation resulting from the Sian revolt. It also pointed out that 
all governmental agencies both in and outside the capital were car- 
rying on their functions as usual in accordance with previously de- 
termined policies. 3 
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When Madame Chiang and H. H. Kung arrived at Nanking on 
the morning of December 13, they found that the Nanking leaders 
were divided into two groups over the issue of how to suppress the 
Sian mutiny and how to save Chiang Kai-shek. One group led by 
Tai Chi-t'ao and some military leaders, notably Ho Ying-ch'in, 
believed that the Young Marshal, in staging the coup, must have 
had some support, which may have been drawn from two sources: 
domestically from such militarists as Han Fu-ch'ti of Shantung, Li 
Chi-shen of Kwangsi, Sung Che-~yiian of Hopeh, and Liu Hsiang of 
Szechwan, and externally from the Chinese Communists and even 
the Third International. In order to achieve political demands, 
Chang and Yang undoubtedly would try to hold Chiang hostage as 
long as they could. The Central Government could not yield to 
force: doing so would result in great damage to the country. 
These leaders could not make up their minds to launch an attack 
on Sian which certainly would endanger Chiang's life; nor could they 
tolerate the Sian rebels going unpunished. They were convinced 
that the Central Government must remain firm by a show of: force 
to Sian; in so doing if Chiang were alive he would be safer. Con- 
versely, Nanking's delay in launching an expedition against Sian 
would be interpreted as one of weakness, and therefore, even if 
Chiang were alive, he probably would not be able to return. 4 


A diametrically opposed view was held by Madame Chiang and 
H. H. Kung. They believed that since the Chang-Yang demand for 
a policy of war of resistance against Japan coincided with Chiang 
Kai-shek's long-cherished determination, it was simply a matter of 
time for the implementation of that policy. If the change in nation- 
al policy had been the sole aim of the coup as the rebels claimed, 
there would be enough room for negotiation. Further, the Young 
Marshal in his telegrams had repeatedly guaranteed Chiang's safety. 
What had to be done was to find out the truth about the Generalis- 
simo's situation before any punitive operation was undertaken. 9 


Madame Chiang fell into a fury with the Nanking generals, 
particularly Ho Ying-ch'in. First, she had to fight off the view 
that she was a woman who could not be expected to be reasonable 
under the circumstances. Then she had to persuade the hot-headed 
military leaders to postpone the planned attack on Sian until the full 
facts of the situation in Sian were known. Madame Chiang got her 
way not without great opposition, for one of the leaders said that 
"she is a woman pleading for the life of her husband. "Ô But she 
made a vehement plea: 
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I am making this appeal to you, not as a woman thinking 
of the safety of her husband, but as a citizen taking a 
dispassionate and realistic attitude to secure the least 
costly solution to a grave national problem. . . . But 
what you are proposing today actually endangers the life 
of the Generalissimo, and since in the mind of the 
people, as well as in my own mind, the Generalissimo's 
safety is inseparable from the continued unity, and even 
existence, of the nation itself at this critical period of 
our history, no effort should be spared to secure his 
release by peaceful means, 7 


Her heroic stance and eloquence had won the day, and the march of 
the Central Army to Sian was temporarily halted. 


Typical of the reaction of the civilian leaders of the Nanking 
government was a speech delivered at the weekly memorial service 
on December 14 by Lin Shen, Chairman of the Republic of China. 
Lin undertook a bitter attack on the Young Marshal. First, the 
reported policy of the Young Marshal was a so-called union with the 
Communists for the purpose of resisting the enemy. The policy 
was childish because the purpose of resistance against the enemy 
was survival and existence, whereas the result of union with the 
Communists could only be extinction. Second, the Young Marshal 
neither resisted the enemy during the September 18 Incident nor 
fought against it under the direction of the Central Government, but 
he wanted to resist the enemy five years after the loss of Manchu- 
ria, in the remote Northwest far from the enemy, and after his 
revolt against the Central Government. Even a three-foot tall boy 
would not fail to understand that what he preached had little to do 
with his practice. Third, the policy of the suppression campaign 
against the Communists was based upon the resolution adopted by 
the KMT plenum, so that it would not undergo any change as a re- 
sult of Chiang's temporary absence. 8 


Sharing the same rostrum with Lin Shen, Ch'ü Cheng, Presi- 
dent of the Judiciary Yuan, challenged the Young Marshal's eight 
demands set forth in the December 12 manifesto by pointing out that 


in his telegram of treason, there is nothing to indicate 
that he is prepared for resistance against the enemy. 
First, he wants to reorganize the government and, sec- 
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ond, he wants to unite all parties and factions. It is 

obvious that his purpose is first, to overthrow the Na- 
tional Government and, second, to topple the Kuomin-~ 

tang. 9 


Probably the most intriguing reaction came from Feng Yii- 
hsiang, a well-known political enemy of Chiang, who was appointed 
Acting Chairman of the Military Affairs Council in the absence of 
Chiang. Feng sent a telegram to the Young Marshal, urging recon- 
ciliation. Apart from assuring the Young Marshal that "whatever 
opinions you may hold can be solved by your releasing Generalis- 
simo Chiang who, as an open and frank revolutionary leader, would 
assuredly lend most favorable views to your suggestions," he of- 
fered himself and several of his friends to go to Sian and to be held 
as hostages for Chiang. Even to this day, Feng's overture is ridi- 
culed as frivolous and insincere, consistent with his personality. 10 


Militarily, Nanking immediately mobilized its best troops for 
an expedition to Shensi and induced the defection of generals from 
the Chang-Yang camp. The Whampoa graduates, notably members 
of the first class, many of whom were division commanders of the 
Central Army, all flew into a fury and were the first to answer the 
call of a punitive expedition against Sian. Following the example of the 
thirty-eight ranking generals who sent a telegram to the Young Mar- 
shal on December 14 demanding the immediate release of Chiang, 
275 young generals, all graduates of the Whampoa Military Academy 
of which Chiang had been the president since its founding, represent- 
ing over 70,000 graduates and students, dispatched a telegram to 
the Young Marshal couched in most threatening language: 


If by chance you do not repent but cause harm to the 
Generalissimo, we, the alumni, swear that we shall 

deal with you with all our strength that is within us, 

and that we shall never live under the same sky and 

sun with you and with anyone related to you. This is 
ont sere eed and there will be nothing to change 
it. 


Most interesting of all was the episode of Chiang's General 
Training Corps, then the best equipped and trained division in China, 
and commanded by General Kuei Yung-ch'ing. Kuei, without waiting 
for General Ho Ying-ch'in's order, began to move his troops from 
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Nanking to Tungkuan and to put them in the forefront to face the 
Tungpei Army at Ch'ih-shui, where the only battle in the Sian Inci- 
dent was fought but Kuei's army suffered a stunning defeat. 12 How- 
ever, the increasing pressure from Nanking failed to intimidate the 
Tungpei generals. Unlike some generals of Yang's 17th Route Army, 
from beginning to end the Tungpei generals remained loyal to the 
Young Marshal but hostile to Nanking, in spite of its repeated at- 
tempts at inducing their defection. 


Politically, the Central Government spared no time in winning 
the support of individual military leaders, such as Liu Hsiang of 
Szechwan, Sung Che-yiian of Hopeh, Han Fu-ch'ti of Shantung, Yen 
Hsi-shan of Shansi, and Li Tsung-jen and Pai Ch'ung-hsi of Kwangsi. 
All these semiwarlords publicly professed their continued loyalty to 
the Central Government, but at best they sat on the fence watching 
the outcome of the struggle between Nanking and Sian, while at 
worst they connived with the Sian rebels to hasten Chiang's fall. 
One typical appeal of the.Central Government to the provincial mili- 
tarists may be seen in H. H. Kung's message to Yen Hsi-shan, 
which is given in part: 


Arriving back at Nanking this morning, I received two 
telegrams from Han Ch'ing [alias Chang Hstieh-liang] , 
and have known the details of the incident. The whole 
country is sympathetic to the policy of resistance 
against Japan, a policy to which Generalissimo Chiang 
and his colleagues in the Central Government all agree. 
That we are united to fight the enemy in Suiyuan this 
time is well known to all. While victory against the 
enemy in eastern Suiyuan has been continuously re- 
ported an internal coup d'etat abruptly occurred. This 
could not please the enemy more, for it would afford 
the enemy opportunity to do damage to us. I beg you 
to stand for justice and to lead the general public to 
remove the great difficulty facing the nation. As an 
individual, I know Han-ch'ing well. The coup was prob- 
ably caused either by an emotional impulse or by his 
subordinates who seized and forced him to advance rad- 
ical policy. As Han Ch'ing always holds you in high 
esteem, you can help him by showing your magnanimity 
and personal friendship to save the present national 
crisis. 18 
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While the provincial warlords took a wait-and-see position on 
the one hand and Nanking mobilized its military machine for an all- 
out assault on Sian on the other, Madame Chiang and her relatives 
wasted no time in putting their personal diplomacy to work. On the 
very day Madame Chiang arrived back at Nanking, William Donald, 
formerly Chang Hsiieh-liang's adviser who had almost become Chang's 
mentor before he joined Chiang's camp in the fall of 1934, was on 
his way to Sian. The Young Marshal welcomed his coming to Sian. 
After only a day's sojourn Donald returned to Loyang, thus confirm- 
ing Chiang's safety. There is no doubt that Donald was the most 
suitable person to make the trip. But others like T. V. Soong and 
Madame Chiang were equally willing to go to Sian and be given safe- 
conduct; so the difference in whether Donald or others went to Sian 
was not as great as people generally believe. In fact, the Young 
Marshal did invite Madame Chiang or H. H. Kung to come to Sian 
with the assurance of safety. 14 


Donald, the Herald of Peace 


At the same time that the Sian rebels shocked the world with 
their telegram of eight demands, the Young Marshal sent personal 
telegrams to both Madame Chiang and H. H. Kung assuring the per- 
sonal safety of the kidnapped Generalissimo. At the outset Kung, 
and also Madame Chiang,. thought that the door to negotiations was 
open. The coming of Donald to Sian really set the stage for fruitful 
negotiations. 


As late as October or November 1936, Donald had secret talks 
with the Young Marshal, in which the latter told the former about 
the futile efforts to persuade Chiang to accept a Communist overture 
of joining forces to fight the Japanese. Then Donald advised the 
Young Marshal to write out his complaint and to hand it to the Gen- 
eralissimo which he did.15 Because of his unshakable confidence in 
the Young Marshal, Donald never believed that Chiang's life was in 
danger, and he did not hesitate to offer to fly into Sian to find out 
the truth. Indeed there was no other person except Donald who com- 
manded the full confidence of both the captor and the captive and 
whose presence at the most critical hours was looked upon by both 
as a friend in need. 


Bearing letters from Madame Chiang to the Generalissimo and 
the Young Marshal respectively and accompanied by Colonel Huang 
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Jen-lin, who might serve as an interpreter, Donald reached Sian at 
4 p.m. on December 14, and was immediately taken to Chiang. 
With Donald present, the tension between Chiang and Chang eased 
measurably. The first sign of a turn of events was Chiang's con- 
sent to move out of the Pacification Headquarters and settle in com- 
fortable, secure quarters near the Young Marshal's. Once situated 
in his new abode, Chiang apparently relaxed for the first time since 
his captivity and began to discuss with Chang some national issues, 
particularly the war of resistance against Japan. Evidently, some 
discussion focusing on the rebels' eight demands emerged in spite 
of Chiang's official denial. 16 


From the time that Chiang was detained, the Young Marshal 
had never expected all eight demands to be met, but some of them 
would have to be accepted before Chiang's release could be effected. 
He explained repeatedly to Chiang that he was not alone in making 
decisions and that he had to yield to the majority opinion of high- 
ranking generals, particularly Yang Hu-ch'eng. The precarious sit- 
uation that faced the Young Marshal was clearly comprehended by 
Donald through many secret talks he had with the Young Marshal 
since his arrival in Sian. Inasmuch as he wanted to save both the 
captor and the captive, he approached Yang Hu-ch'eng and a few 
high-ranking generals directly. With James C. Elder, a close 
friend and personal treasurer of the Young Marshal, interpreting, 
Donald admonished them for seizing Chiang, an act which would cer- 
tainly have a bad effect on public opinion in China and throughout 
the world.17 There is no doubt that Donald personally advised the 
Young Marshal to set Chiang free. 


Late on December 14, Donald sent in the form of a telegram 
the truth of Chiang's safety to the outside world. The next day, he 
flew out of Sian to Loyang with James C. Elder. In Loyang, aside 
from telephoning Madame Chiang, Donald released to the press the 
following news according to a dispatch from Hallett Abend for the 
New York Times: 


From the time of his seizure Saturday morning until 
Monday afternoon, Chiang Kai-shek kept his lips stub- 
bornly sealed, said Mr. Donald, and despite many 
visits and pleas by Chang Hsiieh-liang for discussion 
of the situation, the Generalissimo steadfastly refused 
to say one word to his captor. 
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When Mr. Donald visited the Generalissimo at his place 
of detention, Chang Hstieh-liang renewed his entreaties 
that the Generalissimo break his silence and discuss the 
impasse. Then for the first time the Generalissimo re- 
plied, declaring it was impossible for him to accept any 
of Chang Hstieh-liang's demands under existing conditions 
and adding that even if the demands should prove to the 
nation's best interests, they could be considered only by 
the Central Government. 18 


The news of Chiang's safety brought back by Donald naturally 
gladdened the heart of Madame Chiang, but she was not at all hap- 
py about Donald's comments on the incident which she regarded too 
much in Chang Hstieh-liang's favor. 19 Her confidence grew as her 
view was vindicated. In spite of strong urging from Madame Chiang, 
Donald did not return to Nanking but flew back to Sian as promised 
the following day. However, Elder, the Britisher, flew on to Nan- 
king. The presence of Elder at Nanking must have had a crucial 
impact: the situation at Sian could be known to Madame Chiang and 
Western diplomats, particularly the British Ambassador in Nanking, 
whereas the reaction of the outside world to the Sian Incident would 
be reported back to the Young Marshal. Immediately putting him- 
self at the disposal of Madame Chiang, Elder must have strengthened 
her determination to fight any plan for bombing or attacking Sian 
which would jeopardize the life of the Generalissimo and lead to civ- 
il war. When Donald returned to Sian on the morning of December 
16, he found that the Sian leaders were in a different mood. Their 
immediate concern was to stop the Nanking attack before negotia- 
tions could even be started. 29 


Despite the good news of Chiang's safety, the Nanking govern- 
ment was in no mood to lessen its war efforts or to wait until the 
situation cleared up a little more. The Central Political Council 
with twenty-six members attending and with Sun Fo as chairman 
met on the morning of December 16.21 Three resolutions were 
adopted at the meeting: (1) Ho Ying-ch'in was chosen as Commander- 
in-Chief of the punitive forces; (2) the National Government present- 
ly issued a mandate of punitive expedition; and (3) Yü Yu-jen was 
elected the "Envoy of Goodwill" to the military and people of the 
Northwest. 22 


The punitive expedition against Sian was formally declared on 
December 16, followed by the inauguration of Ho as its Commander- 
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in-Chief the next day. In turn, Ho appointed Liu Ch'ih Commanding- 
General of the Eastern Route Group Army and Ku Chu-t'ung Com- 
manding-General of the Western Route Group Army. Mobilization 
for a full-scale war against the Sian rebels was well under way with 
eleven divisions converging at Tungkuan and with all the warplanes 
concentrated at Loyang for action.2° It looked as if it needed a 
miracle to avert the impending war. 


In the meantime, the goodwill mission also set out to work. 

Yii, a native of Shensi, had helped Yang's ascendancy, so that his 
mission had a special meaning and appeal. Before he left Nanking 
for Tungkuan on the 17th, he sent a telegram to Chang and Yang, 
reminding them that "although I will try my best to avoid the calam- 
ity of war, still it depends upon your changing of mind momentarily. 

. The safety and freedom of Generalissimo Chiang is the safety 
and freedom of yours and also of the Chinese people. Difficult as 
it may seem, the way to solution is easy and simple, but rather 
hinges upon your great wisdom and courage. "24 However, he had 
waited at Tungkuan until Chiang's release since he was not allowed 
to proceed to Sian. 


Clearly, the military tension created by the punitive expedition 
of the Central Army worried the Sian leaders. Through the media- 
tion of General Chiang Po-li, one-time President of the Paoting Mil- 
itary Academy, the Generalissimo agreed to send General Chiang 
Ting-wen back to Nanking with his personal message to Ho Ying- 
ch'in that if attacks and bombing were suspended for three days he 
would be able to return to Nanking by Saturday, December 19. 25 


The military posture of Nanking aroused not only the concern 
of the Sian leaders but also much resentment by the people of this 
ancient capital. On December 16, tens of thousands of people gath- 
ered in the park to listen to speeches given by Chang Hstieh-liang, 
Yang Hu-ch'eng, and others. Having by no means changed his orig- 
inal stand, the Young Marshal had this to say: 


In the past year I wrote and spoke to him often, arguing 
with him to give up a policy which he pursued in defiance 
of the will of the people. He rejected all my pleas. Re- 
cently, General Chiang arrested and imprisoned seven of 
our National Salvation leaders in Shanghai. . . . I said 
to General Chiang: ‘Your cruelty in dealing with the pa- 
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triotic movement of the people is exactly the same as 
that of Yuan Shih-k'ai and Chang Tsung-ch'ang."' 


Because of the December 9 student demonstration, I 
had a serious verbal clash with Generalissimo Chiang. 
He refused to turn our guns against the enemy but re- 
served them for use against our own people. . . . We 
are convinced that his determination and policy cannot 
be changed . . . and therefore I, together with General 
Yang Hu-ch'eng and other military leaders of the North- 
west, launched the December 12 coup. . . . I seek no 
gain, no territory for myself . . . instead I wish to 
stand with all our armed comrades at the front, fighting 
to the death against Japan. 26 


Chang's December 16th speech is extremely important in that he, 
having read Chiang's diaries, did not repent as reported. Had he 
changed his views on the Generalissimo, he would not have made 
such remarks as to compare Chiang with the notorious Chang Tsung- 
ch'ang. Nor did he drop any accusations levelled against Chiang. 
Equally revealing is the fact that he was not the prime mover of 

the coup but assumed the leadership of the movement. 


The militant mood of the Young Marshal's December 16th 
speech was caused in part by his anxiety about the military situa- 
tion at the Tungkuan front created by the advance of the Central 
Army, in part by the dissension within the Central Government and 
the rise of a pro-Japanese faction led by Ho Ying-ch'in, and in part 
by unequivocal support from the CCP based at Po-an, North Shensi. 
To stave off the further advance of the Central Army, on December 
18 the Young Marshal sent Ho Ying-ch'in a strongly worded telegram 
saying that "the return of the Generalissimo has yet to be decided. 
Your troops had better avoid military conflict for the time being. 
My troops made no advance, but your troops have moved westward 
into Tungkuan, while reckless bombing is going on. Who will re- 
sort to force? And who will start'a civil war? Please order your 
troops to move back east of Tungkuan while I halt mine. Converse- 
ly, as military men, we all understand the implications of the pres- 
ent military situation. "27 Had the situation gotten out of hand and 
a military conflict become inevitable, the Tungpei Army alone, with 
no help to be expected from the Hsipei Army, could not successfully 
resist the Central Army. Yet with the full participation of the Red 
Army, the military situation of Sian was not so desperate as the 
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Nanking generals envisioned at the time. It became increasingly 
clear that the CCP would play a greater role in the development 
of the Sian Incident, whether in a military showdown or in a nego- 
tiated peaceful settlement. 


VII, THE CCP STANCE: A TRIUMPH OF REASON 


The news of the Sian Incident greatly surprised the CCP lead- 
ers who had not been consulted beforehand.! To them, the news of 
Chiang's capture was too good to be true at first, but they soon 
were overwhelmed with joy as more telegrams flowed in from Sian 
to confirm the report. It is natural that some of them wished to 
see Chiang killed, while others remained composed and farsighted 
with the long-range goals in perspective. 


The Young Marshal reported that Chou Fn-lai told him in Sian 
that the CCP leaders "were greatly surprised by the Sian Incident. 
They were divided into two groups: one more radical group, of 
which Yeh Chien-ying was one, held a view unfavorable to Chiang; 
the other group, to which Chou himself belonged, urged the neces- 
sity for a peaceful solution favorable to Chiang. "2 This report cor- 
roborates Chang Kuo-t'ao's account. In "A Letter to the People 
of the Nation" issued after his flight from Yenan to Hankow in April 
1938, Chang commented on the instant reaction of the CCP leaders 
to the Sian Incident: "Right after the Sian Incident occurred, the 
CCP leaders at Yenan [sic] were inevitably excited and made some 
emotional remarks. At that time the most excited person was some- 
one else but not I, an overt fact which cannot be denied. Later 
when a peaceful policy was adopted, other CCP leaders and I unani- 
mously approved it. n3 


Who was the most excited person to whom Chang referred in 
his letter? It was none other than Mao Tse-tung. It is reported 
that Mao called a meeting of about 300 activists at 4 p.m. on De- 
cember 13, at which he said, "Since April 12, 1927, Chiang has 
owed us a blood debt as high as a mountain. Now it is time to 
liquidate the blood debt. Chiang must be brought to Pao-an for a 
publie trial by the people of the whole country. 4 But the rhetoric 
in a public speech should not be taken seriously, for Mao was the 
first to admit that the whole matter was out of his reach. 
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Chou En-lai's Mission to Sian 


The matters decided in Mao Tse-tung's cave in the early after- 
noon of December 12 were revealed by Chang Kuo-t'ao twenty years 
after the event. Attending the meeting were probably Mao Tse-tung, 
Chou En-lai, Chu Teh, Chang Kuo-t'ao, Chin Pang-hsien, Chang 
Wen-~t'ien, Wang Chia-hsiang, Kuan Hsiang-ying, and Jen Pi-shih, 
all members of the Politburo. The following actions were probably 
agreed upon: (1) a cable would be dispatched to Chang Hstieh-liang, 
praising his action, and assuring him that the CCP would follow his 
lead in future actions; (2) Chou En-lai, Chin Pang-hsien, and Yeh 
Chien-ying would fly to Sian via Yenan as CCP representatives; 

(3) Peng Teh-huai and other generals would be instructed to move 
their troops to Yenan and its vicinity and to close ranks with friend- 
ly armies; (4) the CCP liaison office at Sian would be instructed to 
refrain from expressing any concrete views, except on the resis- 
tance to Japan, until the arrival of Chou En-lai's party; and 

(5) while in Sian, Chou would have to wait for the reply from Mos- 
cow before making any concrete statement. 


The departure of Chou's team for Sian was delayed. During 
the wait, Moscow's instructions arrived on the evening of the 18th. 
The long telegram from Moscow focused on three points: (1) the 
Sian Incident was regarded as a Japanese plot aimed at creating 
confusion and civil war in China; the Soviet Union would not be de- 
ceived in lending her support to Sian but rather explicitly would 
oppose it; (2) what China needed was a united national front, of 
which Chang Hsiieh-liang would never become the leader; conversely 
Chiang was probably the only person who had the quality to lead the 
nation in a war of resistance against Japan; and (3) the CCP should 
do its utmost to bring about a peaceful settlement and the release 
of Chiang, while using every opportunity to make approaches to him. ê 


It seems certain that the Moscow telegram was drafted by 
Stalin himself. Wang Ming, upon his return to China from Moscow 
in late 1937, told the CCP leaders that Stalin drafted that telegram, 
basing his information on the statement given by the Soviet foreign 
office in reply to the inquiries of foreign diplomats at Moscow. 1 
Stalin's interpretation of the Sian Incident was fully reflected in an 
editorial in Izvestiia on December 14 with the heading "The Revolt 
of Chang Hstieh-liang.'' The same view was upheld by Pravda the 
following day. Evidently Stalin interpreted the Sian event not lacking 
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accurate information about the situation of China in general and the 
explosive situation of Sian in particular. Ample information must 
have siphoned to the Kremlin through at least three channels: the 
CCP representatives at Moscow, the Soviet embassy in China, and 
Chinese Nationalist and Western diplomats at Moscow. Besides, 
Marshal Chang had his own agent at Moscow; so did Sheng Shih- 
ts'ai, the strong man in Sinkiang. On the other hand, Moscow had 
its agents throughout Sinkiang and Outer Mongolia, who all watched 
the movement of the Chinese Communists with great concern. 


Surely Edgar Snow had furnished the Tass Agency at Peking 
with the information concerning the fraternal relationship between 
the CCP and Chang Ustieh-liang, which he gathered during his visit 
to the Chinese Soviet base in North Shensi only a few months before 
the Sian Incident. Snow further asserted that the Soviet military 
attaché and the Soviet Ambassador Bogomoloff were well aware of 
his reports which Snow firmly believed had reached Stalin. 8 


Further, the Kremlin must have been well ‘informed of the 
rapprochement between the Red Army and the Tungpei Army that 
had been accomplished since the spring of 1936. Inasmuch as the 
Young Marshal and the CCP leaders had seriously toyed with the 
idea of setting up a northwestern anti-Japanese coalition government, 
a proposition well within the scope of the "united front" strategy 
designed by Moscow, the CCP must have reported to Stalin on the 
encouraging development and asked for his blessings. 9 


It is reported that Mao Tse-tung then stated that ''since Mos- 
cow has lent its support to China's resistance to Japan, it will also 
support an anti-Japanese political power in the Northwest. . .. As 
fer Moscow's attitude towards Chang Hsiieh-liang and Yang Hu-ch'eng, 
it has never explicitly expressed its support for them, nor has it 
expressed its opposition to them either. "l0 Mao believed that if a 
broadly based anti-Japanese regime in the Northwest were formed, 
Moscow could not help giving its support. 11 


But one wonders why the Moscow telegram entirely distorted 
the truth by alleging that the Sian Incident was a Japanese plot. It 
enraged to the utmost all the CCP leaders whose meticulous labor 
in forming a "united front" with the Young Marshal suddenly col- 
lapsed. It would be most embarrassing to Chou En-lai and his 
team who were entrusted with the task of explaining this about-face 
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to the Young Marshal, whom they had tried their best to convince 
that Moscow's support would be forthcoming once the new situation 
was created. After all, every one of the CCP hierarchy had long 
Since accepted the fact that Stalin's China policy always and every- 
where was made first of all in the interests of the Soviet fatherland 
and that he never hesitated to sacrifice the CCP whenever the for- 
mer's interests clashed with those of the latter. The Moscow in- 
struction on the Sian Incident was merely another classic example 
of how Stalin conducted himself in the world Communist movement; 
it was probably the last instance in which Stalin exerted some great 
influence on the course of the Chinese Communist movement except 
for the Soviet intervention in Manchuria after the Allied victory in 
Japan in 1945. 


Chou's party did not reach Sian until December 16 or 17. 

The date of his arrival at Sian is of paramount importance so far 
as the interpretation of the role of the CCP in the Sian Incident is 
concerned. 12 Chou's party of about twenty people was first to go 
to the airfield at Yenan where the Young Marshal's airplane had 
been dispatched for them. Upon their arrival at Sian, they were 
immediately taken to the Young Marshal's residence and warmly 
received by their host. 13 


To his great surprise, when Chou gradually revealed with 
apology and regret the Moscow position on the Sian Incident, the 
Young Marshal was somewhat disappointed but not upset. In the 
meantime, Chou assured the Young Marshal that under any circum- 
stances the CCP would support and follow the Young Marshal for 
better or worse, swearing to keep the Yenan agreement. Having 
sensed that the Young Marshal was relaxed, Chou began to dexter- 
ously present the CCP view. Chou was of the opinion that to es- 
tablish an independent government at Sian and to take some stern 
measures against Chiang was by no means a good course to follow, 
because such a development could only afford the best pretext to 
Chiang's disciples for launching a punitive war against Sian. Chou 
strongly believed that had the situation gotten out of hand, a pro- 
longed civil war would have occurred, and its outcome would have 
been unpredictable. 14 


Approaching from the positive side, Chou held that what the 
Young Marshal and the CCP wanted was a nationwide anti-Japanese 
Situation, certainly not a solidification of their hold on the Northwest. 
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Hence, they needed unity and cooperation rather than dissension and 
civil war. It was only logical that while they must make serious 
preparations for war, they should pursue, in great earnest, negotia- 
tions with Chiang for peace. 15 


Consistency in Policy 


The CCP approach to the solution of the Sian Incident was 
underscored by the long-range guiding principle--the "united front” 
against Japan. The "united front" strategy had undergone a drastic 
alteration since the summer of 1936, when it was changed from the 
long-held policy of "down with Chiang Kai-shek for resistance to 
Japan" to that of "support Chiang for resistance to Japan." The 
CCP leaders were fully convinced that Chiang alone could stop the 
"encircling" campaign against the Communists and lead the nation 
in a "united front" against Japan. 


Less than two weeks before the outbreak of the Sian Incident, 
in a letter to Chiang Kai-shek, nineteen CCP leaders, mainly mili- 
tary and led by Mao Tse-tung, made a direct plea for the suspen- 
sion of civil war in order to form a united front against Japan. 
The letter which undoubtedly reflected the genuine sentiment of the 
CCP leaders at the time is worth quoting here at length: 


Since last August 1935 the CCP, the Soviet, and the Red 
Army have repeatedly appealed to you to suspend civil 

war and form a united resistance to Japan. Since our 
policy was proclaimed, the whole country, people from 

all walks of life, and all parties and factions unanimously 
responded with favor, but you, regardless of the conse- 
quences, pursued the encircling campaign. . . . In the 
last few months when the critical situation had developed 
in eastern Suiyuan, we anticipated that you would change 
your policy by dispatching a large army to carry out the 
war of resistance. Unexpectedly you sent only eight regi- 
ments of T'ang En-po's army as a token force in support 
of the Suiyuan war. On the other hand, you concentrated 
260 regiments of Hu Tsung-nan's and others' troops fierce- 
ly and irresistably to inundate Shensi and Kansu maintain- 
ing the posture that the anti-Japanese Soviet must be wiped 
out. . . . For the sake of self-defense, we were obliged 
to fight the battle of Ting-pien and Shan-ch'eng on Novem- 
ber 21. 
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Whereas the people of the whole country were so enraged 
by the Japanese invasion that they enthusiastically sup- 
ported the soldiers in their resistance against the Japa- 
nese in Suiyuan, you concentrated all your forces to 
engage in a civil war of self-destruction. But what is 
the sentiment of the officers and soldiers of the armies 
in the Northwest? Jn the front line, we are well aware 
of it, as their feelings and those of ours coincide in an 
earnest hope to stop the suicidal civil war but to march 
immediately to the battlefield to fight the Japanese. 

This is unequivocally demonstrated by the fact that even 
your own crack troops could not avoid the terrible de- 
feat at Shan-ch'eng; How could this have happened? 

Not that they were incapable of fighting but that they 
were unwilling to allow that Chinese fought against Chi- 
nese. The fate of the whole country rests with you 
alone and hinges on this great decision, a word from 
you. Should we stop civil war today, the Red Army and 
your huge army of Communist suppression would march 
together away from the self-destruction battlefield to the 
front of resistance against Japan tomorrow. As a result, 
the strength of our national force in Suiyuan will be 
abruptly increased many times. Hence, a change of 
heart within you will enable us to take our national re- 
venge and to protect our territories as well as to recov- 
er our lost land, a result that will make you the glori- 
ous anti-Japanese hero, for whom the smoke of burning 
incense will not extinguish for generations to come. 


We most sincerely beseech you once more that you make 
a resolute decision to grant our request to undertake na- 
tional salvation and transform our relationship from ene- 
mies into friends in order to fight the Japanese together. 
It will not be merely our fortune but the only road open 
to our country and people. The present issue is the 
choice between resistance against Japan and surrender to 
Japan. Vacillation will only lead astray--destroy the na- 
tion, make yourself a slave, and lose the confidence of 
the whole people--that results in a curse on you for a 
thousand years. Certainly we do not wish that the whole 
country and our posterity unanimously say: "The man 
who caused the extinction of China was none other than 
Chiang Kai-shek. "16 
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This lengthy letter uneguivocally spelled out that civil war 
must be stopped because Chinese did not want to fight Chinese. 
With the suspension of civil war, the Red Army would join forces 
with the Central Army to fight the Japanese invader under the lead- 
ership of Chiang. And Chiang alone had the authority and prestige 
to stop civil war and lead the country in a war of resistance against 
Japan. 


The CCP situation which had existed before December 12th 
remained unchanged, in spite of Chiang's captivity. The vacuum of 
power at Nanking created by Chiang's temporary absence could not, 
if ever, be filled by anyone, for neither Ho Ying~Ch'in at Nanking 
nor Chang Hstieh-liang at Sian had the ability, prestige, and follow- 
ing that were attributed to Chiang's leadership. 


Moreover, with Chiang temporarily removed from leadership, 
the danger of a civil war, greater than the one fought between 
Chiang and the Red Army for almost a decade, was looming ahead. 
Although the Communists must have felt greatly relieved by the Sian 
Incident from the peril of being destroyed by the Nationalists, yet 
only peace, not civil war, could facilitate the formation of the 
"united front" which would afford them a platform on the national 
level and an opportunity to reach the vast masses and most of all 
to have a respite from fighting. Still the CCP leaders must have 
been preoccupied with survival, though without losing sight of saving 
the nation from the Japanese aggression. To advocate war with 
Nanking might mean either to invite sufferings or to fall into the 
trap a the pro-Japanese faction then dominating the Nanking govern- 
ment, 


The general attitude of the CCP leaders toward the Sian Inci- 
dent was further confirmed by P'eng Teh~huai in his interview with 
Helen Snow shortly after the Incident: 


Our attitude toward Sian was this: to secure the first 
perspective--to stop civil war and organize a war 
against Japan--this is the general line. . . . If we do 
not hold a peace policy firmly and should have a little 
wavering, it would be very unfortunate for the Chinese 
nation, so the Sian event is a turning point of impor- 
tance in whether this nation lives or dies. If war broke 
out, the unified three armies in the Northwest could not 
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annihilate Nanking in a short time and also the same is 
true on the other side, so the war would be prolonged 
and wide scale. If a civil war occurs, Japan will surely 
destroy China, 18 


All those CCP leaders, such as Pteng Teh-huai, Lo Fu, K'ai 
Feng, and even Mao Tse-tung, who publicly made their comments 
on the Sian Incident shortly after the event, generally followed the 
theme of “peace and unity" as the only way for China's survival 
under the Japanese aggression. This feeling was embodied in the 
CCP's belated public statement in the form of a circular telegram 
not issued until December 19. Mao was not the sole author of the 
statement as generally believed. Nor was it a result of a long 
deliberation as reported by Edgar Snow. He wrote that "Chou En- 
lai told Wang Ping-nan that 'we did not sleep for a week. . .. It 
was the most difficult decision of our whole lives.'"!9 The docu- 
ment was rather a collective work with much input of opinions from 
Chang Kuo-t'ao and Chang Wen-t'ien at Pao-an and Chou En-lai and 
Po Ku at Sian. We should also bear in mind that Chang Kuo-t'ao 
was still a strong force to be reckoned with, for his western army 
was not defeated until January 1937. Further, Chang still had with 
him a large force of 13,000 men stationed in North Shensi. During 
the Sian Incident, he still played a leading role in the CCP decision- 
making. 


The December 19 manifesto addressed to the leaders of both 
Nanking and Sian opened with praise of the Young Marshal and Yang 
Hu-ch'eng by stating, "Judging with all fairness, the Sian leaders 
must be ranked among the great patriots and zealots whose policy 
calls for immediate resistance to Japan. By contrast, the Nanking 
leaders have lagged behind; however, with the exception of a few 
pro-Japanese leaders, they are not unwilling to fight against Japan. 
As for the solution to the Incident, the CCP proposed four points to 
the leaders of both sides: 
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1. Tungkuan should be the demarcation between troops 
on both sides. While Nanking troops should not invade 
Tungkuan, the Anti-Japanese Army of Sian will remain 
within Shensi and Kansu, waiting for the outcome of 
the peace conference; 


2. Nanking should immediately call a national confer- 
ence to comprise delegates of all parties, factions, 
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professions, and armies, in addition to those appointed 
from Nanking and Sian. The CCP and the Soviet govern- 
ment will also send their delegates; 


3. Prior to the peace conference, draft programs for 
national salvation will be drawn up by all parties, fac- 
tions, professions, and armies and the question of the 
disposition of Mr. Chiang Kai-shek will also be dis- 
cussed; but the fundamental program should be the unity 
of the entire nation, opposition to all civil war, and 
concerted resistance against Japan; 


4, The conference is tentatively proposed to be at Nan- 
king. 22 


In conclusion, the manifesto emphatically directed its appeal 
to Nanking by stating that "all the above propositions are reasonable 
and effective methods for solving the present exigency," and urging 
that "the Nanking leaders decide the national policy without delay so 
that the Japanese marauders will not take advantage of our present 
chaos by invading our nation. "28 


The interpretation of this famous manifesto has aroused some 
serious academic debates. Why did it take a full week for the CCP 
leaders to produce a manifesto? It is generally assumed that the 
CCP leadership awaited the telegraphic instruction from Moscow, a 
view advanced by Edgar Snow and popular among Chinese and West- 
ern writers.24 As already mentioned, Moscow's first instruction on 
the Sian Incident reached Pao-an on December 13, and more instruc- 
tions followed. Evidently the delay resulted from waiting for further 
information from Chou En-lai's team. The delicate relations with 
the Young Marshal and Yang Hu-ch'eng demanded careful handling. 
The CCP would not do anything detrimental to the good will of Chang 
and Yang it had so diligently fostered. Since the CCP leaders were 
not consulted beforehand, the direction in which the Young Marshal 
might turn remained unclear to them. For the moment, they did 
not care whether or not Stalin, faraway at the Kremlin, agreed with 
what they were doing, but they were deeply concerned with their own 
survival and the immediate problem in which they were involved. It 
was imperative that they first find out what was in the mind of the 
Young Marshal before they could even act. 
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Another reason for the delay was due apparently to the mili- 
tary tension and uncertainty created by the Nanking punitive move, 
the incursion of the Central Army into Tungkuan, and the skirmish 
between the Tungpei Army and the Central Army at Hua-yin. Sian 
was vulnerable in the east, where the defense work near Hua-yin, 
improvised by the Tungpei troops commanded by General T'ang 
Chiin-yao, could not withstand a major assault. Indeed, the Young 
Marshal even toyed with the idea of withdrawing to P'ing-liang in 
eastern Kansu, where the main force of the Tungpei Army was lo- 
cated.25 Unless Chiang Ting-wen's mission were accomplished with 
Nanking's consent to the cessation of hostility for three days, the 
events at Sian might have taken a drastic turn. 


It is highly doubtful that the Young Marshal had had a serious 
talk with Chou En-lai before he sent Chiang Ting-wen to Nanking at 
noon on December 17. For we know that the Young Marshal had a 
full day on December 16: he started the day with a visit to all the 
detained generals, followed by his appearance at the people's con- 
vention that morning, at which he delivered his first public speech 
on the Sian Incident (except for the short speech to the whole staff 
of his headquarters on the 13th and a radio speech on the 14th). 

On December 16, he visited his captive three times; one visit took 
place in the evening when he accompanied Chiang Po-li to request 
that the Generalissimo order Nanking to halt military operations for 
three days.26 On the same day, Donald returned to Sian from 
Loyang. It is almost certain that Chou could hardly have had any 
lengthy talk with the Young Marshal to sound out his inclinations in 
the midst of all these happenings. Once this background is taken 
into account, it seems certain that even if he arrived at Sian on 
December 16, not the 17th, Chou could not have formulated his ac- 
curate assessment of the Sian situation until late in the evening of 
December 17 at the earliest. It follows that in all probability the 
CCP leaders did not deliberate on Chou's report and draft the mani- 
festo before December 18. 


The CCP December 19th manifesto has sometimes been con- 
strued as a compromising document.27 Given the circumstances, 
the CCP stance could not be more positive. It unequivocally stood 
for a peaceful solution, a position consonant with that of Moscow. 
At the same time, the CCP stance also sharply differed from Mos- 
cow's pronouncements. Whereas Chang and Yang were depicted by 
Moscow as willing stooges of the Japanese imperialists in the plot 
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to kidnap Chiang, the CCP in its manifesto praised them as great 
patriots and enthusiasts. While peace was their overriding policy 
for the Sian settlement, the CCP leaders would not have cared so 
much about what might have happened to Chiang personally as about 
their own relations with the Sian rebels, whose alliance had become 
their shield from Chiang's attack and which might have been greatly 
needed had Nanking resorted to force. In view of the conditions at 
Sian which were fluid and beyond their control, the CCP leaders 
could not make specific demands in the manifesto, and could only 
reinforce in the manifesto much that had been said in the December 
12th manifesto of the Sian rebels. 


Also contradictory to the Moscow instruction was the fact that 
the CCP did not seek Chiang's release; instead, "what to do with 
Chiang" would have to be decided by all those parties and groups 
concerned. Probably the CCP intentionally left the issue vague, but 
the term "disposition" (ch'u-chih) here does not convey the idea that 
the CCP might have sought Chiang's elimination as suggested by 
Edgar Snow and others. 28 Nevertheless, the word ch'u-chih does 
convey an unfavorable connotation: it refers to a problem that has 
to be resolved. In hindsight, Mao may have regretted his choice 
of word. 29 


Without concerning himself about the CCP proposal that a peace 
conference be convened to decide the future of Chiang, the Young 
Marshal suddenly set Chiang free and escorted him to Nanking. 

Upon learning of the news, Chou En-lai and Yeh Chien-ying rushed 
to the airfield, but it was too late to change the fait accompli. 30 


Approaching the situation from a pragmatic standpoint, the 
CCP in the December 19th manifesto, though in favor of the Sian 
rebels, did not offend Chiang and Nanking. Not only was Nanking 
chosen as the site of the peace conference but it suggested that the 
Nanking government convene the conference. It urged the Nanking 
leaders resolutely to decide national policy. 


The stand taken by the CCP had some significant effect on the 
outcome of the Sian Incident. Although the arrival of Chou and his 
party did not change the course which the Young Marshal had decid- 
ed to follow, Chou's presence strengthened his belief that China's 
hope lay in the united front against Japan. As a matter of fact, 
throughout the entire trying days of the Sian Incident, the Young 
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Marshal did not lose sight of the original goal of the coup--to trans- 
form the civil war into a war of resistance against Japan. One 
might argue that with the CCP standing for peace and with the prom- 
ised support from Moscow vanishing, the Young Marshal was left no 
other choice but to pursue peaceful settlement. However, one can 
only say that the CCP became a stabilizing force in the course of 
negotiations for peaceful: settlement. 


VII. REACTION OF THE OUTSIDE WORLD 


From beginning to end, reactions of the outside world to the 

Sian coup had considerable effect on the development of the Sian af- 
fair. Unlike many warlords who had little understanding or concern 
about foreign reactions, the Young Marshal had always been involved 
in foreign affairs and had many Western acquaintances whose response 
could not be ignored. He was equally concerned with domestic reac- 
tion to the Sian coup: from the warlords he expected strong endorse- 
ment and concrete support; from other quarters he sought understand- 
ing and approval of his action; and from the students and leftist intel- 
lectuals with whom he had identified himself in the national salvation 
movement he anticipated gaining a large following. 


Warlords on the Fence 


Among all the warlords Yen Hsi~shan appeared to be most im~ 
portant, and his support was not only desirable but even greatly an- 
ticipated as there was a tacit understanding between him and the 
Young Marshal. Immediately following the coup, the Young Marshal 
dispatched Yen several telegrams seeking his advice and support, but 
Yen's reply was long in coming. It was not until December 14 that 
Yen's ambiguous and deceptive telegraphic response reached Sian, 
posing four questions to the Young Marshal: 


(1) What is your plan for reconstruction afterward? 
(2) Does your action increase the strength of war of 
resistance or decrease it? (3) Are you transforming 
the civil war into a war against the enemy or an ex- 
ternal war into a civil war? (4) Could you guarantee 
that the event will not lead to extremely cruel killing 
in the country ?1 


The Young Marshal answered Yen's four questions point by 
point. First, he replied, his action was not against any one person 
but against a policy. If he were to deal with an individual it would 
be difficult, but it would not be so difficult if he were to deal with 
an affair. Should the Generalissimo actively carry out the war of 
resistance against Japan, he would still support him with absolute 
sincerity, regardless of severe punishment which might result from 
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his wrongdoing. On the other hand, even if the Generalissimo still 
refused to lead the nation to resist Japan, his personal safety would 
be protected under any circumstances. 


Secondly, whether the Incident would increase or decrease the 
strength of war of resistance would depend upon how this strength 
was to be used. If the Young Marshal's troops and people were 
truly awakened, a spirit of life-and-death struggle against the enemy 
would be generated and the increase of strength would be unlimited. 
His actions were intended to bring about a true awakening of the na- 
tion and to mobilize the whole nation in a war with Japan in which 
both the army and the people would take part, because depending 
solely upon obedient troops would not be sufficient. 


Thirdly, the Young Marshal's intention was solely resistance 
against Japan without the slightest desire to create a civil war which, 
in fact, he would do his utmost to avoid. If the Central Government 
decided to dispatch its troops to fight the Japanese, he swore he 
would fulfill his promise by shouldering the task of fighting the Japa- 
nese in the forefront. 


Fourthly, whether the Incident would lead to domestic killing 
or not would depend on the awakening of the masses, [If the masses 
were awakened to face the external enemy, the internal fighting 
would naturally be avoided. Conversely, even if there were no do- 
mestic killing, it would still be impossible to save the nation from 
extermination. He observed that the army and the people had been 
awakened to such an extent that if the government ignored the peo- 
ple's opinion and oppressed them, it would not be able to survive. 
In a nutshell, the survival or destruction of the country had reached 
the crucial point. If the people wanted to deliver themselves from 
death, it seemed that they must take some extraordinary measure. 2 


With this telegraphed reply to Yen, the Young Marshal vir- 
tually discarded any hope of Yen's cooperation which he had cher- 
ished so much, even though he still kept contact with Yen by send- 
ing Li Chin-chou to Taiyuan. Had the situation become so critical 
that military conflict between Nanking and Sian was inevitable, the 
benevolent neutrality of Yen would have been greatly desired. In 
such an event the Young Marshal would need to transfer his 53rd 
Army under Wan Fu-lin's command from western Hopeh through 
Shansi--which would require Yen's permission--to Shensi. 
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Less involved in the Sian Incident, yet more influential on the 
national scene than Yen Hsi-shan, Liu Hsiang was the neighbor of 
the Sian rebels in the south. Liu, who had not been successful in 
his struggle against the penetration of the Central Government influ- 
ence into Szechwan, was more than glad to learn that the Generalis- 
simo was a captive at Sian, At first he tried to keep silent on the 
issue in public, while clandestinely he dispatched inflammatory mes- 
sages to the Young Marshal praising his stand and probably assuring 
him that Szechwan would be used as the rear base of Shensi. Ap- 
parently Liu saw a chance of Chiang's downfall and a resurgence of 
his own supremacy in Szechwan. 


Although there existed little contact between Liu Hsiang and 
the Young Marshal before the Incident, exchanges of letters and en- 
voys began immediately after the Incident. Their respective envoys 
were very active in Sian and in Chengtu where Liu was staying. 
Liu was probably one of the last to wish for a peaceful settlement 
of the Incident, because he had already begun to take action against 
Nanking. He moved quickly to seize control of the Central Govern- 
ment institutions and armed forces, including the military police 
and the military academy. Further, he announced that he would 
henceforth personally direct the activities of the Kuomintang head- 
quarters at Chengtu. 4 Po Ku, a Communist leader who came to 
Sian following the Incident, believed that had the Incident developed 
into a civil war Szechwan would certainly be on the side of the Sian 
rebels. However, under the strong urging of the Nanking leaders, 
Liu did issue belatedly a circular telegram to the Young Marshal 
expressing his concern over the impending civil war and pleading 
for the release of Chiang. But in the same telegram, Liu supported 
the policy of the Sian rebels on resistance against Japan and salva- 
tion of the nation. The telegram was dispatched on December 19, 
1936, by which time Chiang's safety was no longer a question and 
the peaceful settlement was in sight. It was reported that Liu flew 
into a fury and cursed the Young Marshal when he learned that 
Chiang had been released. Understandably he had earlier advised 
the Young Marshal to do away with Chiang. 6 


It was reasonable for the Sian rebels to expect cooperation 
from the Southwest, particularly from Kwantung and Kwangsi whose 
forces just four months before had been engaged in fighting against 
the Central Army. With the collapse of the Kwantung power, the 
Kwangsi leaders managed to maintain their semiindependent regime. 
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They especially vied for the goodwill of the Young Marshal and had 
their representative stationed at Sian. On the very day of the coup, 
the Kwangsi representative at Sian, Chung Yung-tan cabled Kweilin 
urging General Pai Ch'ung-hsi to fly to Sian for active participation 
in the future development. 7 


The initial response of the Kwangsi leaders to the Sian Inci- 
dent was cautious. On the one hand, they tried to resurrect the 
old teamwork with Kwantung leaders during the Sian crisis by send- 
ing Governor Huang Hsii-ch'u to Canton, where he arrived on De- 
cember 15; on the other hand, they made a lip-service reply to 
Dr. H. H. Kung's plea for national unity during the Sian crisis by 
stating their continuous support of the Central Government policy 
but suggesting a peaceful solution of the Incident. However, after 
a three-day meeting at Kweilin among the leaders, namely Li Tsung~ 
jen, Pai Ch'ung-hsi, Li Chi-shen, and Huang Ch'i-hsiang, a "bomb- 
shell". manifesto was issued on December 17, demanding the reorga- 
nization of the Central Government into an anti-Japanese national 
salvation regime and denouncing armed suppression of the Sian reb- 
els. It further declared that the Kwangsi provincial authorities were 
still firmly sticking to their anti-Japanese national salvation policy 
and that the Sian problem should be settled through political negotia- 
tions. 


Of all the Kwangsi leaders, Li Chi-shen, a long-time adver- 
sary of Chiang Kai-shek, was the most vociferous in his attack on 
the Central Government, even demanding the withdrawal of the order 
for a punitive expedition against the Sian rebels. 9 Apparently in- 
spired by their leaders, the people of Kwangsi organized a "People's 
Salvation Association," consonant with a similar people's organiza- 
tion at Sian. In view of the favorable response from Kwangsi, the 
Young Marshal sent Chieh Ju-chuan to Kweilin as his personal en- 
voy. 


Except for Kwantung, which was dominated by the pro-Nanking 
force, the whole Southwest was in opposition to Nanking. However, 
warlords in Kweichow and Yunnan, who may have seen the Sian coup 
as a golden opportunity to rid themselves of the Central Government 
influence in their region, played a relatively insignificant role in the 
national political scene. At least for the moment, the Young Mar- 
shal's attention was chiefly directed to the reaction of northern war- 
lords, notably Sung Che-yüan of Hopeh and Han Fu-ch'ii of Shantung. 
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Sung Che-ytian, a protégé of the Christian General Feng Yti- 
hsiang, was the only force to be reckoned with in North China in 
the mid-1930s. As Chairman of the Hopeh-Chahar Political Council, 
Sung ran his quasi-buffer regime centering at Peking with the sup- 
port of his 29th Army (of Hsi-feng-kou fame) with considerable in- 
dependence. However, the very Council was a creation of circum- 
stance brought about by Japanese aggression. The survival of Sung 
and his 29th Army depended on how well they could play their deli- 
cate role between Tokyo and Nanking, though their relations with 
Tokyo were far more important than those with Nanking. There 
were at least two minimum demands from Tokyo which must be 
satisfied by Sung: to suppress the anti-Japanese student movement 
and to prevent the spread of Communism mainly in Tientsin and 
Peking. On both counts Sung seemed to perform quite well. Yet 
Sung was not so servile to Nanking as to Tokyo. His relationship 
with Nanking was rather simple: as long as Sung continued his 
nominal allegiance to Nanking and did not become another Yin Ju- 
keng, Nanking would be satisfied. The Sian coup caught General 
Sung in a great dilemma: what the Sian rebels stood for as ex- 
pressed in the December 12 manifesto was in sharp conflict with 
the two Japanese minimum demands. Throughout the entire Sian 
crisis, Ch'in Te-shun, Mayor of Peking and Sung's right-hand man, 
was obliged to make repeated assurances to Japan that the policy of 
the Council remained unchanged despite the Sian Incident--that is 
"it will continue to pursue a policy of promoting good relations with 
Japan and of suppressing Communist propaganda. "11 


On the other hand, General Sung had been on good terms with 
the Young Marshal and his generals, particularly Yu Hstieh-chung. 
The 29th Army and the Tungpei Army had many things in common: 
they were all warlord armies; the rank and file of both armies came 
from northern China; both had fought Japan before and remained anti- 
Japanese; and both disliked Chiang Kai-shek. On the very day of the 
coup, the Young Marshal cabled General Sung stating, "With the Jap- 
anese aggression in North China unabated, we must unite all parties 
and factions in a war of resistance against Japan, if we want to sur- 
vive and save our country at all. After my repeated pleas to Mr. 
Chiang had been ignored, I was obliged to detain him here in the 
hope that he may regret and change his mind. Concerning the cur- 
rent situation, I have eight demands which will be forwarded to you. 
After receiving this telegram, please come to Sian or send your 
plenipotentiary, so that we can discuss national affairs together. "12 
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Sung's reply was not favorable, since he laid down two things pre- 
requisite for his coming to Sian: (a) the Young Marshal must sep- 
arate himself from the Communists, and (b) the safety of Chiang 
Kai-shek must be guaranteed. 13 Understandably, the Young Marshal 
did not even bother to answer Sung. 


Under the strong urging of the Nanking leaders, Sung dis- 
patched a diplomatic message to the Central Government on Decem- 
ber 14 with his customary attack on the Communists. In regard to 
the Sian Incident, it spelled out that "the Central Government should 
quickly suppress the revolt, rescue the Generalissimo, and fully 
carry out the policy of anti-Communism. 14 Despite his official 
stand, Sung continued to show his goodwill toward the Young Mar- 
shal as borne out by his bestowal of flour to all families of the 
Tungpei Army then living at Peking. 15 On the Sian issue, Sung 
kept in touch with his former colleague, Han Fu-ch'ti, governor of 
Shantung, in order to present a common posture. 


Han's first response to the appeal of the Nanking leaders was 
not as amiable as that of Sung. In his telegraphed message to 
H. H. Kung, Han wished that "leaders of the Central Government 
should immediately give serious deliberation and take decisive mea- 
sures to bring about the release of the Generalissimo, while leaving 
other political questions to be resolved later. "16 Unlike Sung, Han 
privately opened up direct contact with the Sian rebels, sending in- 
cendiary messages by promising that he would put himself in the 
service of the Young Marshal to lead the vanguard in marching to 
Nanking. In return for Han's support, General Yang Hu-ch'eng sent 
his personal envoy to Shantung. 17 


In spite of their official and outward posture, Sung and Han 
undoubtedly gave the Sian rebels strong support which culminated in 
their joint manifesto issued on December 23, which reads in part: 


Confronted with great difficulties arising from their pecu- 
liar local situation, provincial leaders would have differ- 
ent views. Whatever the differences, they should present 
théir views to the Central Government and allow it to 
make overall decisions based upon majority opinion. At 
this exigent moment, it is absolutely necessary to avoid 
internal fighting and internecine destruction. The solu- 
tion to the immediate problem should be achieved in 
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accordance with three guiding principles: (a) avoidance 
of the people's sufferings; (b) protection of the nation's 
existence; and (c) safeguarding the life of the leader, 18 


In concluding their manifesto, Sung and Han made a startling propos- 
al that "the Central Government should call a national conference to 
be participated in by high officials of the Government and renowned 
leaders outside the Government who would discuss and devise the 
best means to save the nation," an idea very much consonant with 
one of the eight demands set forth in the December 12 manifesto by 
the Sian rebels. 


Had Chiang's captivity been prolonged, further and more concrete 
joint action from Sung and Han would have been expected. Moreover, 
liaison work between Sung and Han in North China and Li and Pai in 
the Southwest had been established, 19 and the formation of a counter- 
force against Nanking was in the making. There also existed some 
connection between Sian and Sinkiang. Had Sian become indefensible 
in the face of the Central Army's attack, the Young Marshal might 
have flown Chiang out of Sian and taken refuge in Sinkiang as Ma- 
dame Chiang Kai-shek then conceived. 29 


The Young Marshal had good reason to expect support from 
Sheng Shih-ts'ai, dictator of Sinkiang. Sheng, a native of Manchuria, 
formerly a junior officer in the Tungpei Army, knew the Young Mar- 
shal personally. Secondly, Sheng's ascendancy in Sinkiang was, to 
a large degree, the fruit of Moscow's doings; not only was the Soviet 
economic aid directly involved but the Soviet Union even dispatched 
the Red Army to help Sheng suppress the Moslem revolts on several 
occasions. Economically and militarily, Sinkiang became a depen- 
dency of the Soviet Union. Thirdly, consistent with his one-sided 
leaning toward the Soviet Union, Sheng introduced socialism to Sin- 
kiang by proclaiming the "Six Cardinal Policies, "21 Fourthly, just 
as the "united front" against Japan was formed on the basis of Mos- 
cow's policy, so the proposed anti-Japanese coalition government in 
the Northwest presumably had Stalin's blessings. 22 


Indeed Edgar Snow reported that he met a certain Mr. Li who 
had just returned from Sinkiang where he served as "Chang Hsiieh- 
liang's representative or liaison man with General Sheng Shih-ts'ai." 
Mr. Li told Snow that "if the Sian incident had led to civil war, then 
Sheng would certainly have backed Chang Hsiich-liang. "23 Whether 
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or not the Sian Incident would develop into a civil war rested with 
Nanking. Clearly the Sian rebels had neither the intention nor the 
strength to fight a civil war. 


Public Opinion 


Traditionally the Chinese populace was silent on political mat- 
ters, and no public opinion had ever been polled. However, in a 
broad sense, the "silent majority" had delegated their political opin- 
ions to the gentry or literati, 24 who, nurtured in Confucian precepts, 
were supposed to take upon themselves the responsibility of taking 
care of the people's interests. With the growth of the student pop- 
ulation in the Republican era, the intelligentsia was broadened and 
no longer constituted a unique class to serve the ruling class on the 
one hand and to represent the people on the other. Consequently 
the students, though belonging to the intelligentsia, could not be iden- 
tified with the ruling class as a thousand years before. One might 
still argue that the majority of the students came from the bourgeois 
or petit bourgeois, so they must have represented their class inter- 
ests. Quite to the contrary, the students in thought and deed were 
close to the people and more often than not in opposition to the rul- 
ing class or the government. Moreover, the student group was most 
vocal and its voice became the closest thing to the opinion of the 
people. 


Just as the Peking students took the leadership in the May 
Fourth Movement, so they again led the nation in the national salva- 
tion movement in the 1930s. To commemorate the anniversary of 
the December 9, 1935 student demonstration, the students in Peking 
delayed their planned demonstration until the 12th, a date coincident 
with the Sian coup. No less than 7,000 students took part in the 
demonstration, which was described as the most successful ever held 
in Peking, for the first time without being harassed by the police. 
Even the mayor of Peking, Ch'in Te-shun himself, addressed the 
demonstrators at Coal Hill just behind the Peking Palace; the stu- 
dents were satisfied with his long speech. 


The students in the December 12 demonstration at Peking enun- 
ciated the same goals as they had a year ago except that they were 
more intensely angry at the new wave of suppression against the 
"united front." They demanded freedom of the united front move- 
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ment, the release of the seven arrested leaders of the national sal- 
vation movement, and the cessation of the fratricidal ten years' 
civil war. 


When the Sian coup was known to the Peking students on the 
same day of the demonstration, the Student Union Executive Com- 
mittee published a six-point resolution: 


1. Demanding in the name of the people that war be 
declared on Japan at once, to unite the country and 
prevent a period of disintegration and confusion. 


2. Demanding the establishment of representative gov- 
ernment. 


3. Denouncing any form and kind of civil war on any 
pretext whatever. 


4. Demanding that Chiang Kai-shek join with Chang 
Hsiieh-liang to fight Japan. 


5. Demanding that Nanking receive all the anti- 
Japanese demands of Chang Hstieh~liang and declare 
war as required. 


6. Demanding that the Nanking Government and all par- 
ties and forces in China open an All~China National De- 
fense Conference to resist Japan and save the country. 29 


Understandably, the stand taken by the Peking students was 
fully endorsed by students throughout North China, whose anti-Japa- 
nese sentiment was extremely strong, but not by the students in 
South China, where only the leftist students associated with the All- 
China Student Union and the Federation of the National Salvation 
Associations endorsed it. 


Another important segment of the intelligentsia was the univer- 
sity faculty. The most celebrated liberal scholar, Dr. Hu Shih, 
who had just returned to China from the United States only twelve 
days before the outbreak of the Sian Incident, wrote his widely cir- 
culated Sunday editorial for Ta-kung-pao (Tientsin) on December 20, 
using the title "The Treason of Chang Hsiieh~liang." He made his 
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ardent appeal to the intellectual youths to turn against the Young 
Marshal: 


There is no shadow of doubt that Chang Hstieh-liang's 
deed is treason. . . . Most strangely, there is today 
a number of youths who are still in sympathy with him. 
If they do not intend to harm the nation, they must be 
ignorant. . . . They harbor suspicion of the leader of 
the Government for not being faithful to the nation. . 
but the reason for tolerating all insults without standing 
up to fight for five years lies in the hopes that the coun- 
try can be unified, concerted action can be taken, and 
the power is strengthened--a point of view that has not 
been understood by the youths. 26 


In his editorial, Dr. Hu gave much space to discrediting the "united 
front" policy. First, the Communists, having embraced internation- 
alism, could not at the same time be patriotic; their outcry for a 
nationalist front was nothing but a strategy following the fiasco of 
armed rebellion. Second, their talk of resistance against Japan 
was nothing but a shameful deceit. No one who wanted to resist 
Japan could seize the supreme leader who was engaged in the war 
with Japan. Third, their deed lacked sympathy and support from 
the Soviet Union which had already publicly denounced the Sian coup. 


The most vituperative attack on the Young Marshal came from 
the pen of a distinguished historian, Fu Szu-nien. In his 'Discus- 
sion on the Rebellion of Bandit Chang," published in Chung-yang 
jih~pao [Central daily news] at Nanking on December 16, he strong- 
ly defended the stern measures adopted by the Nanking leaders. At- 
tacking the Young Marshal personally, Fu wrote: 


First, he is an hereditary bandit: that is why he acts 
in mind and deed much the same as a bandit. From 
youth he has been accustomed to this kind of practice; 
consequently he adopted it in killing his second father, 21 
"suffering from his own failure at the Great Wall cam- 
paign," and now causing this great rebellion. Second, 
he is a person spoiled by his environment. He is very 
proud of being clever, but judging by his talk, he is a 
senior-middle-school student at the most; he cannot con- 
centrate for long on anything and the world of his mind 
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is entirely unrealistic. Third, fond of being flattered, 
he has fostered the habit of considering himself above 
everyone. In recent years he has become the object 

of curses by the whole country and ridicule by the world. 
Trying to get some relief from his chagrin, he was so 
easily caught by the words of evil men and his own 
imagination that he implemented his bandit measure. 
Thus today's event was made possible. 28 


Not so excited and biased as Dr. Hu Shih and Fu Szu-nien were 
three Nanking university presidents and their faculty who issued a 
circular telegram to the Young Marshal couched in quite different 
language. 29 They posed the question to him: "How can you justify 
using the pretext of saving the country to do that which will destroy 
the country? . . . Yet we should not suspect you of guilt based on 
our own narrow-minded thinking. . . . Though the Government has 
declared severe disciplinary orders against you, room for negotia- 
tions is left open. For your own sake, you should escort Generalis- 
simo Chiang out of danger, after which you will have the opportunity 
of presenting your policy for adoption or rejection. "39 


Equally reasonable in its appeal to the Sian rebels was a state- 
ment from the All-China Press, evidently still the most important 
group to influence public opinion in China in the 1930s. Newspapers 
and news agencies from fourteen provinces and major cities including 
Shanghai, Peking, Hankow, and Canton attached their names to this 
statement on the current situation issued on December 16, In rather 
vague language, the statement consisted of three major points: 

(1) Under both internal and external threats, there is only one way 
for China's survival, i.e., to maintain an immutable position of ab- 
solute independence and self-determination. No matter what doctrine, 
it must be built upon the supreme foundation of the nation's survival. 
(2) Chang Hstieh-liang, by detaining Chiang Kai-shek, committed an 
unforgivable mistake. We call upon the people of the whole country 
to awaken his conscience to free the Generalissimo. (3) The solu- 
tion must be simple and clear in accordance with the justice and law 
of Chinese tradition as well as the spirit of Dr. Sun Yat-sen's teach- 
ings. 


Ta-kung-pao, the leading newspaper in China under the editor- 
ship of Chang Chi-luan, issued "An Open Letter to the Military Vo- 
cation of Sian" on December 18, which was printed in large numbers 
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and dropped over Sian by airplane. The letter began with a deliber- 
ate admonition: 


The Sian Incident is not the work of one man; Chang 
Hstieh-liang is as active as he is passive. . . . Please 
listen! Both the culprit and his accomplices are wrong, 
so wrong that it may cause the extinction of the country 
and yourselves, . . . Please behold the reaction of the 
whole country in the last few days. Who is not indig- 
nant! Not even one of those who are sincerely opposed 
to the Government . . . supports you. Also behold how 
the world is shocked! None of those countries who have 
sympathy for China are not seriously concerned about 
the situation. 32 


The letter went on to say that it was not too late to save the Sian 
situation from catastrophe, and Generalissimo Chiang alone could do 
it. The Sian rebels were urged to approach Chiang immediately and 
plead for his pardon. They could either set him free or restore 
him to authority even at Sian without demanding any terms, for his 
great personality was the best guarantee. Not only could he protect 
them from punishment but he certainly would adopt their policies, if 
they were beneficial to the country. 


The open letter from Ta-kung-pao was doubtless read by many 
inside Sian, particularly the Young Marshal, but its effect on the 
development of the Sian event, if any, must have been minimal. 
Conversely, it would be wrong to assume that public opinion had no 
influence on the minds of the Sian rebels. In addition to domestic 
public opinion, reactions from abroad, especially the leading powers, 
certainly drew their great attention. After all, the Sian affair was 
as much a domestic issue as it was an external one. 


Reactions of Great Powers 


Foreign capitals received the news of the Sian Incident with 
dismay. Except for Japan who expressed some satisfaction over the 
event and may have anticipated great advantage for herself, the ma- 
jor powers thought that the event had dimmed the hope for China's 
progress and unity under Chiang's leadership and that China might 
again have fallen back into chaos. Significantly, China's two strong 
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neighbors, Soviet Russia and Japan, both of whom had special inter- 
est in China, denied their own involvement, but ostensibly accused 
each other of having inspired the Sian rebels. Unlike her Nazi ally 
Germany who was rather indifferent toward Asian affairs, Italy took 
the same view as Japan, at least for the special reason that Galeazzo 
Ciano, foreign minister and son-in-law of the Italian dictator, was 

a personal friend of the Young Marshal and, therefore, showed some 
genuine concern. 


The three leading Western powers, England, France, and the 
United States, particularly England, were sympathetic to the Nanking 
government and willing to mediate between Nanking and Sian. Though 
the resultant effect of their efforts cannot be exaggerated, suffice it 
to say that their unfavorable reaction was brought to the attention of 
the Young Marshal who had not anticipated such adverse response at 
all, particularly from Moscow. 


Only a week before Pravda still bitterly attacked Chiang Kai- 
shek for his reported statement concerning the Japanese-German 
agreement. With the outbreak of the Sian Incident, the same paper 
praised Chiang for his efforts at unification as the best means of 
resistance to Japan. In the meantime, it also declared that "the 
Soviet Union remains true to its policy of strict non-intervention in 
the internal affairs of Foreign Powers. "23 


A more comprehensive Soviet comment on the Sian event ap- 
peared in an editorial of Izvestiia on December 14. It directly at- 
tributed Chang Hstieh-liang's coup d'état to a Japanese maneuver 
designed to counteract the growing unification of China under the 
Nanking government. However, it pointed out that Chang's troops 
were genuinely anti-Japanese but Chang himself was acting under the 
influence of ''a notorious Japanese agent," Wang Ching-wei, with the 
sole object of creating chaos favorable to Japan. Its main passage 
reads: 


Chang Hstieh-liang's revolt can break up the unity of 
Chinese anti-Japanese forces. One thing is evident: 
Whatever the slogans and demands which mask his 
real purpose, the revolt at this moment, according 
to the expression of one Chinese newspaper, is that 
‘the Japanese imperialist attacks against the sover- 
eignty of China have reached their highest point,' 
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the revolt which represents a danger not only for the 
Nanking government but also for the entire Chinese 
people. One thing is more evident: although Chang 
Hsiieh-liang waves the flag of struggle against Japan, 
under the present circumstances his revolt objectively 
is advantageous only to Japanese imperialism. With 
Nanking espousing the policy of resistance against 
Japan, the only national front of struggle against Japan 
is that which unites all those who will participate; it 
is not a front against Nanking but a front united with 
Nanking. 34 


In the opinion of the editor of Izvestiia, "the very best thing that 
one can wish for China in connection with these latest events is rap- 
id and peaceful liquidation of an act so obviously contrary to the in- 
terests of that great country." 


On December 15, Izvestiia published a long article on the Sian 
Incident by M. Kantorovich, a journalist who specialized in Far 
Eastern affairs, First, he argued that the recent successful resis- 
tance to Japanese aggression in Suiyuan was the result of popular 
anti-Japanese agitation rooted in the mass movement originating from 
the student agitations in 1935 and 1936. It now spread not only to 
the working classes, the peasants and the intelligentsia, but also to 
the army and governmental apparatus of the KMT itself. 


Secondly, by gradual stages the mass movement turned against 
the Nanking government, and finally Chiang Kai-shek himself was 
faced with a serious political crisis--the choice either of aligning 
himself with the resistance against Japanese aggression or joining 
the anti-Communist camp of Japan and Germany. Realizing that 
further serious concessions to Japanese imperialism would be fatal 
for Nanking, Chiang Kai-shek, if he was to avoid a catastrophe, 
must immediately come to terms with the public opinion of the coun- 
try. In the last few months he had achieved a great deal inasmuch 
as the repeated attempts of Japanese diplomats at squeezing new 
concessions out of the Nanking government, particularly in regard 
to North China and to the "common front against Communism,'' were 
of no avail. 


Thirdly, this author confirmed that in the struggle against Japa- 
nese aggression, China had the advantage of certain international 
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support, particularly Great Britain who successfully helped China 
carry out its monetary reform, in spite of the most vehement Japa- 
nese opposition, and had recently encouraged anti-Japanese senti- 
ments among the Chinese bourgeoisie. 


In view of these conditions, the author reached the conclusion 
that "Chang Hsiieh-liang has chosen to rebel against the Nanking 
government, thus threatening the country with internecine war at a 
moment when Japanese imperialism was meeting with serious dif- 
ficulties--at a moment when everything favored a successful resis- 
rane? His action constitutes a valuable gift to the Japanese usurp- 
ers," 


The gist of the December 14 and 15 editorials of the two So- 
viet newspapers was conveyed to Nanking by its ambassador to Mos- 
cow, Chiang T'ing-fu. In his interview with Ambassador Chiang, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister Maxim Litvinov strongly denied that Mos- 
cow had had any contact with Chang Hstieh-liang since the latter was 
driven out of Manchuria. Asked whether the Soviet government could 
help to solve the Sian Incident, Litvinov answered that the only way 
was to let the CCP know the attitude of the Soviet government. 9 


Undoubtedly, the CCP leaders felt embarassed by the Moscow 
stance as reported by Edgar Snow, but it was even more embarass- 
ing to the CCP delegation to Sian headed by Chou En-lai who had to 
explain the about-face of the Soviet Union to the Young Marshal per- 
sonally. Somewhat disappointed by the Soviet reaction, the Young 
Marshal was not so shocked as the CCP leaders first feared. For, 
it was clear to him that neither Soviet diplomatic support nor its 
military aid would directly affect his situation at Sian. He had ex- 
tended material aid to the Red Army for over half a year, and even 
during the Sian Incident the CCP still pleaded with him to help the 
Fourth Front Army stranded in the western Kansu corridor. 37 Un- 
less an anti-Japanese coalition government were set up in the North- 
west, the Young Marshal would not be as much concerned about the 
Soviet attitude toward Sian as that of Japan. 


Needless to say, the Japanese government denied any implica- 
tion in the Sian coup. In fact, Japan made the countercharge that 
the coup was engineered by Moscow, as reported in the Italian and 
German presses. 38 But privately, the Japanese government had no 
suspicion of Soviet involvement as evidenced by the British Ambas- 
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sador Sir R. Clive's telegraphed report from Tokyo on December 14, 
which reads: 


Japanese attitude is wait and see, combined with scarce- 
ly disguised feeling of satisfaction that the world must 
now realize that Chinese are hopeless, as Japanese al- 
ways knew. Japanese have the utmost contempt for 
Chang Hsiieh-liang and the inevitable chaos which must 
ensue if Chiang Kai-shek disappears is not to their in- 
terest. Minister for Foreign Affairs said as much to 
me yesterday. He expressed no suspicion of Soviet con- 
nexion with coup d'état.8% (Emphasis mine.) 


Sir Clive's view of the Japanese attitude was also shared by 
the Chinese Ambassador to Japan, Hsü Shih-ying. Hsü reported that 
the Japanese Prime Minister and the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
Navy, and Army at a conference on December 16, reached an agree- 
ment that "any Japanese move during the Sian Incident would have 
tremendous impact on the Chinese situation and also cause great con- 
cern on the part of Western powers, so that it is necessary to have 
an attitude of watchful waiting for further development. In the mean- 
time all military inspection and gendarme units must be alerted to 
inhibit any impulsive action. "40 


The policy of Hirota Kéki, Prime Minister, was governed by 
one principle during the Sian Incident--had Japan overplayed its hand, 
the Nanking government would have compromised with Sian, thus tol- 
erating Communism. Ambassador Hsii, after his interview with 
Arita, the Japanese Foreign Minister, repeatedly reported back to 
Nanking that Japan had abandoned its China policy of military con- 
quest which could only drive China to Bolshevism. A new policy of 
friendship and positive economic cooperation was in the making. 41 


There was little doubt that Japan showed some sympathy for 
the Nanking government, then guided by Ho Ying-ch'in and Chang 
Ch'tin, both allegedly pro-Japanese. On the other hand, the Nanking 
government lost no time in approaching and urging Japan to act with 
restraint and prudence during China's crisis. To comply with Nan- 
king's wish, Japan halted its military operation in northern Suiyuan. 
Indeed, the Japanese collaborator Prince Teh, who revolted against 
Nanking and was defeated by the Chinese troops at Pai-ling-miao, 
declared his allegiance to Nanking. 42 
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Japan's goodwill toward Nanking was also signaled by the re- 
turn to Nanking of Ambassador Kawagoe and the resumption of nego- 
tiations which had been broken down since early December. During 
his first meeting with Chang Ch'ün on December 21, Kawagoe ques- 
tioned the Nanking government stand concerning the Young Marshal's 
announced policy of resistance against Japan and cooperation with the 
Communists. The Chinese Foreign Minister replied that 


the Central Authorities have no intention whatever to 
effect a political compromise with the Young Marshal. 
He stressed that the Nanking government has already 
decided to punish the rebel leader and pointed out that 
military measures are being pushed through against 
the insurgents. He assured Kawagoe that Nanking for- 
eign policy will undergo no change at all as a result 
of the Sian rebellion. 43 


In meeting the press, Kawagoe stated that the Sino-Japanese 
negotiations were to be accelerated. Apparently, he did not antici- 
pate Chiang's early release when he commented that T. V. Soong 
was making private efforts to bring about Chiang's release in his 
capacity as Chiang's relative. In his opinion, "In the event the Gen- 
eralissimo is lost to Nanking, the Central Authorities seem to be 
considerably consolidated," and "China ought to be looked upon in a 
new light in view of such a fact, "44 


Kawagoe also met privately with Ho Ying-ch'in to sound out the 
intention and program of the Nanking government to cope with the 
Sian crisis. He was assured that the Central Government was deter- 
mined to proceed with its announced policy of carrying out a punitive 
expedition. To the dismay of both Ho and Kawagoe, Chiang was re- 
leased the next day after their meeting. 45 


Less attached to Chinese domestic politics than all the major 
powers, Fascist Italy was disappointed by the kidnapping of Chiang 
who had been on very good terms with Mussolini and tried to imitate 
him in many ways. Ciano, the Italian Foreign Minister, wired a 
strong message to his friend, the Young Marshal, urging him to 
free Chiang and warning him of the risk of any cooperation with 
Moscow. In the meantime, he also instructed the Italian Ambassa- 
dor in China to communicate a similar message to the Young Mar- 
shal. Ciano maintained that the policy of seeking an agreement 
between Japan and China was the only wise course for China. 46 
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On the Sian issue, Germany took a position close to that of 
England and the United States, although it did not join England and 
the United States in a mediation effort, an idea which was initiated 
by the British envoy to China, Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen. Great 
Britain had cogent reasons for making a positive effort toward help- 
ing the Nanking government bring about the release of Chiang. For 
one thing, both. William Donald and James Elder were British in 
origin, the former being an Australian and the latter an Englishman. 
For another thing, Great Britain, more than any other Western 
country, had much at stake in China, and therefore was anxious to 
know that China could successfully resist further Japanese penetra- 
tion, especially in South China where British interests were heavily 
invested. Despite the Japanese warning, Great Britain continued to 
grant large credit for trade with China, having aided the Chinese 
currency reform, and thereby strengthening both the position of 
China in relation to Japan and her own position in China. 


When James Elder arrived at Nanking on the 15th of December, 
the British Ambassador immediately received him. Madame Chiang 
and Chang Ch'iin asked Elder to wire Chang Hstieh-liang the views 
held by the foreign press concerning the Sian coup. Through Elder, 
Madame Chiang requested that the views of Sir Knatchbull-Hugessen 
be included in a telegram to the Young Marshal, a request to which 
he complied. The following message was drafted by Sir Knatchbull- 
Hugessen for Anthony Eden's approval: 


Without going into the underlying reasons which have 
prompted his action I cannot help feeling that nothing 
but harm can result. His action cannot fail to be 
interpreted in the outside world as one of treachery 
to his country, in fact a stab in the back, just at a 
moment when unity and progress seemed to be prom- 
ised. 


It must be clear that negotiations or agreement with a 
man held in detention can be of no value whatever and 
if Chang Hstieh-liang is confident of the justice of his 
cause, obviously he cannot be afraid of discussing it 

in an atmosphere of freedom. To refuse to do so is 

to condemn himself in advance. 47 


Sir Knatchbull-Hugessen's message to the Young Marshal was 
fully endorsed by Anthony Eden. Eden grasped the Chinese situation 
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extremely well, and may have initiated the idea of good offices of 
the major powers. As a result, the British and American govern- 
ments through their ambassadors in China offered their good offices 
in the hope that "they might be of assistance in carrying out any 
arrangements which may be reached by both parties." Joined by 
the French and Italian Ambassadors to Nanking, Nelson T. Johnson, 
the American Ambassador, and Sir Knatchbull-Hugessen formally 
proposed to H. H. Kung that their governments were prepared to 
take steps "to effect safe conduct of Generals Chang Hsiieh-liang 
and Yang Hu-cheng from, say, Tientsin to some point outside of 
Chinese soil. "48 


Obviously the good offices of the powers would not be needed 
so much as those of the Chinese warlords, Yen Hsi-shan, Sung Che- 
ylian, and Han Fu-ch'ti, but the reaction of the leading world powers 
must have had some effect on Chang's thinking. Donald reported 
that the Young Marshal seemed not to be greatly disturbed by the 
popular outcry throughout the country, although once he pointed to 
a newspaper and then turned to Donald and said: "Look what they 
are saying about me down there !"49 


It was not difficult for the Young Marshal to see that his coup 
was improper, even though he still firmly believed that the under- 
lying principle justified his action. Before long, he was convinced 
that he must liquidate the Sian Incident as quickly as possible; other- 
wise, once it were prolonged and expanded, it certainly would lead 
to a civil war greater than the one he tried to stop by launching the 
coup of December 12. 


The Young Marshal The "Elderly" Marshal Chang Tso-lin 
Chang Hstieh-liang in 1925 with Generals Yang Yi-t'ing and Sutton 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek Generalissimo Chiang and 
and the Young Marshal in 1933 the Young Marshal in 1936 


General Wang I-che Generalissimo Chiang, the Young Marshal, 
and General Yang Hu-ch'eng and their 
aides shortly before the Sian Incident 


Peasant guards in armed Generalissimo Chiang and the 
procession in Sian detained Nanking high officials 
shortly after their release 


IX, CHIANG'S RELEASE: 
THE SUCCESS OF PERSONAL DIPLOMACY 


In spite of pressure to bring about a quick release of Chiang-- 
public opinion and foreign diplomats condemning the rebels, war- 
lords showing general apathy and lack of support for them and the 
Nanking military ready to move in on them--serious negotiations 
over some intricate, thorny issues had to be conducted in secret 
and on a personal basis before an agreement could be reached. 
Donald, who doubtless could understand the intentions of the Young 
Marshal, lacked the authority, the language tool, and the trust of 
the Chiangs to make a real deal with him. However, he opened the 
way for negotiations which were carried on first by T. V. Soong 
and then by Madame Chiang. 


The Duo-Negotiators 


The three-day truce between Nanking and Sian slipped by al- 
most without being noticed by the Generalissimo, who devoted him- 
self to reading Mo-tzu.! Other Nanking generals in captivity passed 
away their time by playing Ma-jong or cards. Probably the most 
worried of these was the Young Marshal. On the evening of De- 
cember 19, the two men had an intriguing dialogue: 


Young Marshal: Now we must wind up this matter as soon as pos- 
sible. You had better consider those demands 
previously presented to you. In order to facilitate 
a settlement, please choose some of the demands 
and promise to carry them out. It is no longer 
necessary to realize all the eight demands; only 
four will be enough. 


Generalissimo: Which four will be deleted? 

Young Marshal: The last four can be dropped. 

Generalissimo: As long as I am not free to return to Nanking, 
not one of the demands can be realized; nor can 
any of them be negotiated, whether they be eight 


or four. 2 
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At the height of tension, on December 17, the Young Marshal 
sent Li Chin-chou, his secretary who had earlier undertaken two 
missions to Yen Hsi-shen, again to Taiyuan. Yen, since his Decem- 
ber 14 telegraphed message to Chang raising four questions, had 
posed as a true mediator, instead of a supporter of Sian as first 
anticipated. It appeared that he tried to dominate the mediation in 
order to enhance his prestige. He insisted that his two lieutenants, 
Chao Tai-wen and Hsti Yung-ch'eng, both on good terms with the 
Generalissimo and the Young Marshal, go to Sian only on one condi- 
tion--that they have a direct interview with the Generalissimo. 
While Yen was wavering, Li had to hurry back to Sian on the 19th, 
planning to return to Taiyuan the following day. On the morning of 
December 20 before leaving, Li reported to the Young Marshal in 
Donald's presence, when his mission was unexpectedly cancelled, in 
spite of Yen's urging. Then Li was convinced that the Young Mar- 
shal had made up his mind to send the Generalissimo back to Nan- 
king, thus making Yen's mediation unnecessary. 3 


Li's observation was well-founded. T. V. Soong arrived at 
Sian that morning. In company with Donald, the Young Marshal 
took him to Chiang immediately. Upon noticing T. V. Soong, 
Chiang was so overwhelmed by emotion that he hardly uttered a 
word. Soong showed him a letter from his wife, the crucial pas- 
sage of which reads: "If at the end of three days T. V. does not 
return to Nanking, I must come to Sian to live or die with you," 
Hardly finishing the letter, the Generalissimo burst into tears. 
Then Soong with a gesture urged the Young Marshal and Donald to 
leave. It was the first time since his captivity that Chiang talked 
with someone without being watched. * 


At this juncture, Chiang handed over to Soong a copy of his 
will which he had previously written and given to Colonel Huang 
Jen-lin to take back to Nanking for Madame Chiang; he now realized 
that Huang had not been allowed to return to Nanking. The intimate 
conversation between Chiang and Soong lasted about half an hour. 
They discussed among other things two matters. First Chiang told 
Soong that Chang and Yang had changed their attitude towards him 
after reading his diaries and other documents. Second he explained 
to Soong his military strategy for an invasion of Sian by the Central 
Army and asked Soong to take the plan to Nanking military authori- 
ties. 
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Earlier, the Nanking leaders, particularly the military, had 
tried to block Soong's attempt to come to Sian, but to no avail. 
Soong outmaneuvered them by declaring that he was going as a pri- 
vate citizen. But they succeeded in persuading Madame Chiang not 
to fly to Sian with Soong. She compromised by saying, "If at the 
end of three days Soong does not return to Nanking, no more ob- 
stacles will be placed in the way of my flying to Sian." In the 
meantime, the Young Marshal had wired her that "if fighting was 
not stopped, I was not to think of going to Sian since he could not 
provide protection. "6 Then Madame Chiang struck a bargain with 
the Nanking generals providing for the three-day truce to be pro- 
longed for another three days. To the Sian rebels, the news of the 
truce which Soong brought to them must have been welcome. At 
least the Young Marshal must have felt temporarily relieved, for 
now there would be no immediate threat of attack on Sian and a 
plan for withdrawal to the west would not be necessary. 


Both Soong and the Young Marshal came to see Chiang again 
that night. In his talk with Chiang, the Young Marshal said, 
"While Soong is here, it is better to discuss and decide to act on 
one or another alternative so that the present case can be quickly 
concluded. "T As before, the Generalissimo without reservation re- 
jected Chang's proposition by saying that "unless I am allowed to 
return to Nanking, nothing, however reasonable, can be negotiated. n8 


On the same day that Soong arrived at Sian, Donald flew out 
of Sian. His plane made a forced landing on the bank of the Yellow 
River near Loyang. He did not reach Nanking until Monday after- 
noon, December 21.9 Coincidently, Soong also returned to Nanking 
about the same time. In receiving reporters on December 22, Don- 
ald was reported to have said, 


The outlook for early release of the Generalissimo is 
hopeful, but several formidable obstacles remain to be 
overcome. The attitude of General Yang Fu-cheng 
[sic], whose troops dominate Sian and therefore have 
Chiang Kai-shek at their mercy, is the big problem. 

- . « The problem of winning over General Yang and 
his men is a greater one than that of effecting a settle- 
ment with Chang Hstieh-liang, for General Yang and 
his army hold more radical and uncompromising views. 
Further, General Yang's troops are ill-disciplined and 
undependable. 10 
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Donald was fully convinced, as he pointed out to the reporters, that 
the Young Marshal was sincere in his demands for a stronger na- 
tional policy. But he hastened to add that he could moderate his 
views. Probably crucial to the understanding of the Sian Incident, 
Donald revealed the pure, patriotic intention of the Young Marshal 
in staging the coup by quoting his words: 


When the Generalissimo returns to Nanking I shall go 
with him and am ready to stand trial before the people, 
if necessary, to justify what I have done. I feel sure, 
when my purposes are known, the people will be with 
me. 


However, the defense of the Young Marshal's patriotism was con- 
cluded with a note of warning or even threat. Donald asserted that 
the Young Marshal "has definite plans to fly out of Sian with his 
distinguished captive in the event of an attack." But for what des- 
tination? Yenan, P'ting-liang, or Tihua? With the three-day truce 
prolonged, such contingency plans would become unnecessary; it was - 
the hour of negotiations. 


Evidently Soong did not return to Nanking empty-handed. Orig- 
inally he planned to stay at Sian for three days, but now he abruptly 
returned to Nanking having stayed in Sian for barely a day. What 
transpired between the two intimate friends on December 20 and 21 
may not be too difficult to fathom. Although Soong was tight-lipped, 
Donald unmistakably left a crucial hint to the reporters that 


After he had spent two days in attempts at personal medi- 
ation, Chiang Kai-shek and his captor arrived at an agree- 
ment in principle on many of the points at issue, al- 
though the Generalissimo warned Chang Hsiieh-liang that 
nothing in the way of a concrete settlement would be pos- 
sible while he remained a prisoner, 12 


But Donald denied that he knew what points had been agreed upon. 
As Chiang mentioned, the Young Marshal voluntarily deleted the last 
four of the eight demands. The third and fourth demands dealt with 
the same problem, namely, the release of patriotic and political 
prisoners, Furthermore, the third and fourth demands could be 
well-covered by the first demands which called for "reorganizing 
the Nanking government and admitting all parties to share the joint 
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responsibility of saving the nation." In fact, when Soong was still 
in Sian on December 20, Chang approached Chiang urging him to 
accept one or two demands so as to settle the Incident. In a nut- 
shell, the negotiations concerning the Sian Incident centered around 
the first two demands covering two major issues: to establish a 
coalition government and to suspend the civil war. 


In recounting the negotiations, Madame Chiang commented that 
"the situation at Sian was . . . that Mr. Donald had laid the founda- 
tion, T. V. had built the walls, and it would be I who would have to 
put on the roof. "13 On December 22, Madame Chiang, together with 
Soong, Donald, Chiang Ting-wen, and Tai Li, chief of Chiang's 
special secret service, made her historic trip to Sian. Stopping at 
Loyang for lunch, she noticed that the airfield was filled with bomb- 
ers fully loaded for action. Before leaving, she took some pre- 
cautionary measures by ordering the commanding officer that "no 
planes were to approach Sian till ordered to do so by the Generalis- 
simo. "14 


Though having full confidence in the goodwill of the Young 
Marshal, Madame Chiang was not sure of other recalcitrant gener- 
als. Approaching Sian, she handed Donald a revolver and made him 
promise that "if troops got out of control and seized me he should 
without hesitation shoot me. "15 It was four o'clock when the plane 
landed. To her surprise, the Young Marshal warmly welcomed her 
as usual as if nothing had happened. After a cup of tea, she was 
led to Chiang's room. Seeing her, he exclaimed: ''Why have you 
come? You have walked into a tiger's lair." But he quickly re- 
covered from the surprise and was pleased with her presence 
saying that "although I urged you not to come in any circumstances 
to Sian, still I felt that I could not prevent it. I opened the Bible 
this morning and my eyes lit on the words: ‘Jehovah will now do 
a new thing, and that is, He will make a woman protect a man, 1116 


The coming of Madame Chiang to Sian doubtless expedited the 
negotiations for a peaceful settlement. First of all, she completely 
won over the Young Marshal to her side. She went so far as to 
say that "he was then classed as one of us, and the danger was 
constant that he and the rest of us would be arrested. "17 Possibly 
she had either exaggerated or misunderstood the real situation at 
Sian. It was also possible that the Young Marshal led her to be- 
lieve that was the case. There is no denying that the relations 
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between Chang and Yang as well as between the Tungpei and Hsipei 
Armies appeared more strained following Chiang's detention, for ob- 
vious reasons, such as the poor discipline of Yang's troops, defec- 
tion of Feng Ch'in-tsai with one-third of Yang's force to the Central 
Army, the Young Marshal's domination of negotiations, and Yang's 
fear of being betrayed. 


At any rate, suspicion and fear of Yang and his generals 
seemed inevitable. It has been reported that most of the Tungpei 
generals had some personal friendship with the detained Nanking 
generals. They and their wives and even the Young Marshal fre- 
quently visited the detained generals. In contrast, none of the Hsi- 
pei generals ever paid a personal visit to the Nanking generals un- 
der surveillance. 18 


Strikingly enough, at no time did the Young Marshal lose the 
control and loyalty of the Tungpei Army. The fact that, even after 
having been taken into captivity himself, he still sent orders to his 
subordinates at Sian attests to the truth that he was in absolute com- 
mand of his troops while staying in Sian. Although Yang had com- 
plete control of the city of Sian with three or four regiments, the 
Young Marshal's well-equipped 6,000-man force was stationed just 
outside the city. Even within the city, his 400-man guard battalion 
was strong enough to withstand some attack until it was rescued by 
the Tungpei forces from the outside. , 


The presence of Madame Chiang certainly facilitated the nego- 
tiations, because she could speak for the Generalissimo with abso- 
lute credibility, which no one else could do. From now on, the 
negotiations definitely reached a new stage; the Generalissimo may 
have continued to refuse to make any commitment, but he virtually 
made his promise through his wife. 


One of the most important factors that brought together the 
Young Marshal and the Chiangs was the Nanking pro-Japanese fac- 
tion which had developed and gained strength at Nanking in the ab- 
sence of Chiang. This faction was represented by two groups. 

The military group was headed by Ho Ying-ch'in, who was only 

next to Chiang in the Nanking military hierarchy, now acting in 
Chiang's place. The civilian group was dominated by Chang Ch'iin, 
Huang Fu,!9 and even T'ai Chi-t'ao. To be sure, all the four men- 
tioned were Chiang's best friends in life. At no time did anyone of 
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them betray Chiang; on the contrary they were, in the main, patri- 
otic and served Chiang extremely well. But they had one thing in 
common; they were opposed to the Communists in the extreme. 


As already pointed out, Nanking was split over the issue of 
how to save the Generalissimo. The official policy was that law 
and order must be maintained, the insurgents must be punished, 
and a strong posture and punitive expedition were the best ways to 
bring about Chiang's release. Diametrically opposed to the punitive 
expedition and bombing of Sian which might cause the death of the 
Generalissimo was the group of Chiang's relatives, namely Madame 
Chiang, T. V. Soong, and H. H. Kung, who saw the door of nego- 
tiation open from the beginning and who wanted to avert the impend- 
ing civil war and to save Chiang's life. Rumors had it that the 
"punitive" group tried to get Chiang killed in the Sian Incident. 29 


The Nanking official policy on the Sian Incident was unquestion- 
ably influenced by the diplomatic pressure of Japan. The Sino- 
Japanese negotiations which had virtually broken down were suddenly 
revived with Chiang's captivity. Japan was probably the last coun- 
try willing to see the Sian Incident settled peacefully. The Japanese 
Ambassador to Nanking, Shigeru Kawagoe, under the instruction of 
Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita, informed the Chinese Government 
that "Japan could not remain unconcerned if Nanking concluded a 
compromise with the rebels which included anything resembling a 
policy of cooperation with the Communists against Japan." 


It was primarily in response to the Japanese pressure that 
Chang Ch'tin, Foreign Minister, made the statement, ''The Central 
authorities have no intention whatever to effect a political compro- 
mise with the Young Marshal. . . . Nanking foreign policy will 
undergo no change at all as a result of the Sian rebellion. n21 As 
late as December 24, Ho Ying-ch'in in his private talk with Kawa- 
goe declared that "the Central Government is determined to proceed 
with its announced policy of carrying out a punitive expedition. n22 


The pro-Japanese faction at Nanking may have found its leader 
in Wang Ching-wei, had Chiang's detention at Sian been prolonged. 
Wang was recuperating in Europe from an assassin's bullets inflicted 
upon him at the KMT Fifth Congress in November 1935. Even now, 
the case is still shrouded with mystery, but it did greatly strain the 
Wang-Chiang relations which had been deteriorating since Chiang's 
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March twentieth coup d'état of 1926, by which Chiang wrested all 
the power from Wang and forced him into exile in Europe. 


Upon learning of Chiang's kidnapping, Wang cut short his so- 
journ in Europe and made a hasty return to China. Before leaving 
Europe, he summoned to Genoa Wellington Koo, Kuo T'ai-ch'i, 
Ch'ieng T'ien-fang, and Liu Wen-tao, ambassadors to France, Eng- 
land, Germany, and Italy respectively. 23 After the three-day con- 
ference, Wang released to the European press a brief statement 
deploring Chiang's misfortune, accusing the Sian rebels, and an- 
nouncing his immediate return to China. What had transpired in 
the three-day conference was that Wang saw his opportunity of re- 
suming the national leadership in the absence of Chiang whose quick 
release could not have been foreseen. Also decided at Genoa was 
Wang's plan to pursue the suppressing campaign against the Com- 
munists. According to Ch'eng T'ien-fang, Wang's view on the Com- 
munist issue was coincident with his view, but incompatible with 
that of Wellington Koo and Kuo T'ai-ch'i who believed: 


In view of her domestic situation, China cannot help 
being resolute in resisting Japan; in order to resist 
Japan, it is necessary to tolerate the Chinese Com- 
munists. In weighing the two, Japanese aggression 
causes greater harm to China, whereas the CCP does 
a lesser harm--it is better for China to stop the 
Communist-suppressing campaign and to devote all 
her power to fighting Japan. 24 


Unfortunately for Wang, when he was aboard the S. S. Pots- 
dam bound for China on December 22,25 Chiang's release was al- 
most certain, 


An Unwritten Agreement 


Madame Chiang needed no rhetoric to win over the Young Mar- 
shal and to convince him that the Generalissimo must be freed with- 
out further delay. She reminded him that "you always told the Gen- 
eralissimo that you looked upon him as a father and he took you at 
your word. "26 Indeed the Young Marshal said to her, and so she 
herself believed, that "if you had been in Sian, this situation would 
not have developed, "27 With this kind of friendliness and absolute 
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openness, nothing could stand in the way of a peaceful settlement. 
First, the Sian Incident would not be allowed to develop into a civil 
war between Nanking and Sian, which could result in a catastrophe 
such as that which had affected Spain. Further, such a civil war 
would contradict the objective for which the coup was launched, 


Secondly, it was only natural that all efforts be made to insure 
that there would be no more civil war. The "encircling" campaign 
against the Communists was doubtless a civil war and as such must 
be stopped. It appeared certain that any negotiated settlement for 
the Sian Incident would preclude the continuation of the "encircling" 
campaign against the Communists. After all the CCP now became 
an integral part of the triune alliance; its own survival hinged upon 
the suspension of the "encircling" campaign, to which end Chou En- 
lai must have dedicated himself. l 


Negotiations were well under way on December 23. The first 
item on the agenda was, of course, the first demand put forth in 
the December 12 manifesto. Although the manifesto called for es- 
tablishing a coalition government in which all parties and factions 
should participate, the negotiations focused on the reorganization of 
the present cabinet. The new cabinet must be composed of men 
whose anti-Japanese stance was unquestionable. To the Sian leaders, 
T. V. Soong would be the best choice to head the new cabinet, since 
he had always supported a strong policy toward Japan and was even 
more needed now because of his role in the negotiations. The Sian 
leaders believed that both the CC and the Whampoa factions were 
primarily anti-Japanese. 28 They proposed that the portfolio of min- 
ister of military affairs, a post then held by Ho Ying-ch'in who had 
been labeled as pro-Japanese, should be given to Hu Tsung-nan, the 
star student of Chiang Kai-shek, but Chiang considered Ch'en Ch'eng 
a better choice, to which the Sian leaders had no objection. As for 
the minister of education, they suggested Ch'en Li-fu. However, 
the Sian leaders refused to recommend anyone from Sian to join the 
war cabinet. Throughout the negotiations, they repeatedly stressed 
the fact that in launching the coup, they wanted neither money nor 
territory but aimed only at pressuring the Generalissimo to change 
his policy and to embark upon resistance against Japan. 29 


The change in policy from "achieving internal pacification first 
before resistance to external aggression" did not meet with tremen- 
dous obstacles as might have been anticipated. Undoubtedly, the 
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Sian coup had awakened Chiang to the seriousness of the anti-Japa- 
nese sentiment prevailing in the Tungpei and Hsipei Armies. On 

the other hand, he must have realized that, under the circumstances, 
pursuing his old policy had been impossible without precipitating the 
greatest civil war that China had ever seen since the founding of the 
Republic; the consequence could only lead to China's total submission 
to Japan, the kind of situation which no Chinese wished to happen. 


Since the Sian rebels, as well as the CCP leaders, professed 
to support Chiang's leadership in a war of resistance against Japan, 
an undertaking which Chiang had planned anyway to carry out at a 
ripe time, he certainly had reviewed the issue and his timetable. 

In captivity he had had a chance to listen to views different from 
his own, to contemplate the problems of Chinese national revolution 
and the realization of Sun Yat-sen's Sun Min Chu I [Three principles 
of the people], and to envision his future leadership in China. He 
may have undergone a change of heart and been converted to the 
views of his captors. Moreover, he may have viewed the CCP in a 
new light. Though in desperation and out of necessity, the CCP's 
repeated overtures to the KMT, particularly Chiang himself, for 
suspending the civil war and forming a "united front" against Japan 
could not be construed as cynical and deceptive without good intent. 
The negotiations between Ch'en Li-fu and the CCP representative 
that had been initiated since May 1936 and the CCP stance on the 
Sian Incident may well have reflected a consistent, new policy which 
marked a departure from the old line calling for the overthrow of 
the KMT government, the establishment of the Soviets, and the con- 
fiscation of land. It is possible that Chiang now tended to accept 
the views of his captor that 


our attitude toward the Communists is different. While 
far from clearly understanding them, we believe that 
above all we are all Chinese. What has separated us 

is probably no more than a difference in point of view 
or a struggle for power. Though we are enemies today, 
we might become friends tomorrow when our goal would 
coincide with theirs. 39 


By contrasting the CCP's and the Sian rebels' support for his 
leadership in resisting Japan with the punitive expedition against 
Sian launched by the Nanking generals, Chiang should not have failed 
to see that the latter's approach would not only jeopardize his life 
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but even throw the nation into the great catastrophe of a prolonged, 
unprecedented civil war. If Chiang did not think this way, Madame 
Chiang certainly did. She argued: 


Why was I fighting to prevent an attack on Sian? Not 
primarily to save the life of my husband, but because 
I foresaw the range of calamity that could come upon 
China as the result of any impulsive use of force, 9t 


Like his wife, Chiang must have reached the same conclusion 
that China could not afford a civil war greater than that which had 
been waged against the Reds, and that the Sian crisis must be re- 
solved through peaceful means. As soon as he was convinced that 
there was no reason to doubt the sincerity of the CCP overture, 
Chiang apparently decided to resume the aborted talk between Ch'en 
Li-fu and the CCP representative by inviting Chou En-lai to Nanking. 


With the first two major issues resolved, the rest, particular- 
ly the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth demands, which were concerned 
with people's liberal rights, became relatively easy matters. For, 
not only had the Nanking government not denied the rights of the 
people to organize, to associate, and to assemble, which were a 
part of Dr. Sun Yat-sen's doctrine, 32 it was supposed to advocate 
them. The seventh demand called for effectual realization of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen's last testament. Among other things, Sun's will urged 
the earliest implementation of two things: the convening of the 
people's convention and the abolition of unequal treaties. 23 The "im- 
mediate convocation of a National Salvation Conference," i.e., the 
eighth demand, was certainly in line with Dr. Sun's will. 


By December 23, the outstanding issue that remained insoluble 
was no longer the eight demands which had been accepted in princi- 
ple by the Generalissimo, but a written pledge from him, a condi- 
tion that he would not accept under the circumstances, The Young 
Marshal was persuaded to accept the fact that Chiang as the leader 
of the nation could not sign any terms under duress. Nor was the 
intent of the Young Marshal to humiliate the Generalissimo and to 
damage his prestige. Now he was fully satisfied with Chiang's ver- 
bal promise given in the presence of T. V. Soong and Madame 
Chiang as witnesses. 


While negotiation for Chiang's ultimate release without signing 
any written terms was in progress, the truce between the Nanking 
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and Sian armies became overdue. To forestall a resumption of hos- 
tilities on the part of the Central Army, Chiang sent General Chiang 
Ting-wen back to Loyang bearing a personal order from him. At 
Loyang Chiang telephoned H. H. Kung and Ho Ying-ch'in to report 
the progress of negotiations, and then he, with Chiang Chien-yin, 
flew to the Tungkuan front to restrain the pugnacious young generals 
of the Central Army. Chiang showed them the Generalissimo's own 
order requiring both the Tungpei and Central Armies to withdraw 
one thousand meters from the existing battle line. There were some 
misgivings on the part of the young generals, for they thought it was 
simply another maneuver of Sian to delay the Central Army's drive 
to Sian. They accepted the order only after being persuaded that 
even if it were a maneuver, they should obey in order to save the 
Generalissimo; and it would not be too late to attack later. 34 


Back at Sian, it proved to be no easy task for the Young Mar- 
shal to win over to his position his subordinates, particularly the 
young officers, let alone Yang Hu-ch'eng and his men. Since De- 
cember 12, the Young Marshal had followed the practice of consul- 
tation with his subordinates on all important matters relating to the 
Incident, but he still was capable of exercising dictatorial power 
within the Tungpei Army. But he could not make any decision with- 
out the consent of Yang Hu-ch'eng and his men who were not only 
equally involved in the affair but even had a veto power over the 
release of Chiang because of their control of the city. T. V. Soong, 
sometimes accompanied by Madame Chiang, incessantly held confer- 
ences with one group after another, namely, the Tungpei generals, 
the Tungpei radical young officers, the Hsipei generals, and Yang 
Hu-ch'eng himself in the hopes of ironing out the delicate issue of 
Chiang's signature to any written promise. As late as two o'clock 
on the morning of December 24, no progress had been made, and 
the Young Marshal had to report to Madame Chiang that 


Yang and his men are not willing to release the Gener- 
alissimo. They say that since T. V. and Madame are 
friendly towards me, my head would be safe, but what 
about theirs? They now blame me for getting them into 
this affair, and say that since none of our conditions 
are granted they would be in a worse fix than ever if 
they now released the Generalissimo. 35 


Evidently, it was all a matter of saving their heads with which 
Yang and his generals were most concerned. Madame Chiang, T. V. 
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Soong, and the Young Marshal had made every effort to assure them 
that the Generalissimo would recommend that they not be punished 
and that the civil war would not be pursued to suppress them, but 
to no avail. 


To break the impasse, the Young Marshal sought the mediation 
of Chou En-lai. Despite many years of hard life and isolation, 
Chou still was a polished statesman when he was presented to Ma- 
dame Chiang by the Young Marshal. The meeting lasted for two 
hours; for the most part of the meeting, Chou did the talking. Ma- 
dame Chiang was greatly impressed with Chou's grasp of national 
issues, particularly that of the Northwest. She was further pleased 
with Chou's repeated statements that "apart from the Generalissimo 
there was no one capable of being the leader of the country at this 
period of existence, "36 Chou also asserted to Madame Chiang that 
"we do not say that the Generalissimo does not resist aggression, 
but we say he does not resist definitely enough or sufficiently fast. "37 
He believed that the Sian coup was the result of accident; while as- 
suring Madame Chiang that the Sian leaders held the Generalissimo 
in the fullest respect he regretted that Chiang would not let them 
talk on questions of policy. On the following day, December 25, 
Madame Chiang received Chou again, at which time she said: 


I urged him to use his influence to convince various 
parties of the futility of opposing the Government. . . 
As we were all Chinese we should not fight each other. 
Internal problems should be solved by political means 
and not by military force. That had been the policy of 
the Generalissimo, and was so even in the case of the 
Communists. 38 


As everyone knows, that had not been Chiang's policy with the Com- 
munists before his being detained in Sian. The above passages of 
conversation between Madame Chiang and Chou may have been simi- 
lar to the one between Chiang Kai-shek himself and Chou which took 
place on December 24 or 25. According to one reliable account, 
Chou in saluting Chiang still addressed him as "Commandant" (chiao~ 
chang), a title which Chou used to address him during the Whampoa 
days. In their conversation, Chou did not touch upon any sensitive 
topics which would offend Chiang except that he reiterated the CCP 
wish to support Chiang as the leader of the nation to carry out re- 
sistance against Japan. He also assured Chiang that the CCP had 
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changed its policy in order that the nation could be united to repel 
aggression. Interestingly Chou's talk assumed a personal, informal 
mood as he reported to Chiang that Chiang Ching-kuo, the eldest 
son of the Generalissimo, was well-treated in the Soviet Union, and 
he promised to help bring about an early union between the father 
and the son. On the other hand, Chiang is reported to have greeted 
Chou with the words: 'We must not have any more civil war, "39 
Chiang also made some casual remarks that "all the time we've 
been fighting I often thought of you. I remembered even during war 
that you had worked well for me. I hope we can work together 
again, "40 At any rate, the Chiang-Chou talk struck a pleasant note 
conducive to more fruitful negotiations between the KMT and CCP 
in the future. 


Christmas Day 


Both the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang were professed 
Christians. Madame Chiang told the Young Marshal that the best 
Christmas present he could give them was the release of the Gener- 
alissimo from Sian. Failing to persuade Yang and his men, the 
Young Marshal answered Madame Chiang by saying, 'We might have 
to fight and that will be very dangerous for you. I can smuggle the 
Generalissimo out. You and Donald fly off to Loyang. I'll have the 
Generalissimo disguised, get him out of the city by car, take him 
to where my troops are in barracks, and from there drive him by 
car to Loyang to meet you, "41 Soong had agreed to the plan as a 
last resort, but Madame Chiang strongly opposed it on the grounds 
that not only could the Generalissimo not stand the car journey, but 
that it was not the manner appropriate for his departure. However, 
she kept reminding the Young Marshal that an attack on Sian would 
inevitably be launched by Nanking should Sian fail to release the 
Generalissimo. In the meantime, H. H. Kung in his letter to the 
Young Marshal on December 22 wrote, "If you could escort the Gen- 
eralissimo for a safe return around Christmas time, it would truly 
be the greatest gift bestowed by Santa Claus. n42 


For a while, the hope of the Generalissimo's release on Christ- 
mas day appeared very slim. Yang and his men insisted on a writ- 
ten pledge from Chiang, without which, they argued, Chiang would 
retaliate once he was released. At the conference, Chang and Yang 
were engaged in hot debate. Chang reminded Yang that 
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our original motive was to plead with the Generalissimo 
to lead the nation in a war of resistance against Japan, 
irrespective of consequences to ourselves. After read- 
ing his diaries, we know for certain that he is deter- 
mined to resist Japan. Moreover, he has promised to 
submit our proposals to the Central Government for con- 
sideration. As our goal has been attained, we should 
not flinch at fear of losses and death. 43 


To the Young Marshal, as long as the goal of resisting Japan was 
attained, all other matters became less important and should not be 
allowed to affect the primary goal. Further delay in the release of 
Chiang would only lead the event in the wrong direction, contrary to 
the intended goal. Apparently Chang and Yang began to lose patience 
and exchanged harsh words with each other. At one point, Chang 
threatened Yang and others that "if they did not ‘finish with politics' 
he would act 'as he saw fit.'"#4 It was Chou En-lai who rescued 
the awkward situation by playing the role of intercessor between 
Chang and Yang. That was one of the reasons why both the Young 
Marshal and Donald confirmed that "Chou En-lai . . . was actually 
the one man who enabled General Chiang to depart unharmed from 
the 1936 Sian kidnapping. "45 His beyond doubt that Chou, by suc- 
cessively persuading Yang Hu-cheng to accept Chiang's verbal prom- 
ise instead of a written statement, rendered a great service to 
Chiang. 


It was not until two o'clock in the afternoon that Yang agreed 
to Chiang's release. Then Chiang invited Chang and Yang for a 
brief farewell talk, which was released to the press under the title 
"Admonition to Chang Hstieh-liang and Yang Hu-cheng" at Loyang the 
following morning. This important and controversial document has 
often been regarded as a literary makeshift. This is untrue. The 
document is genuine not only judging from its publication date but 
also from its contents. 26 Probably Chiang did not speak in so many 
words as taken down by Madame Chiang. The work was probably 
revised and rewritten by the Generalissimo, for in tone as well as 
in content it is in full accordance with the detailed description of 
the Sian coup as embodied in his famous diaries. Its main points 
are quoted here: 


1. Because of your profound concern for the national 
situation, today you are determined to send me back to 
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Nanking and no longer act excessively by compelling me 
to sign anything and to give orders. You also made no 
extraordinary demands. This is not only the golden op- 
portunity of the Chinese people to turn peril into safety 
but also the manifestation of the superb culture and 
morality of the Chinese people. 


2. Through the instigation of a reactionary group, you 
believed that I did not treat people fairly and that I am 
not faithful to the revolution. Now you have read my 
diaries for this whole year, public and private telegrams, 
documents, and drafts, in addition to my personal drafts 
of policies and methods on national construction, domes- 
tic and foreign affairs, military affairs, finance, and 
education which numbered over 100,000 words. After 
searching diligently, have you ever found a single word 
which is not good for the nation but showing only self- 
interest? Or is there a thread of insincerity and un- 
truth so as to cheat myself and others? . . . If there 
is, now I am still in Sian, and you still could kill me. 


3. The responsibility of this coup d'état naturally rests 
with you two, but I consider myself equally responsible 
for the fundamental causes that led up to the coup. I 
understood that you, under the spell of propaganda of the 
reactionary group, regarded my goodwill as being ill- 
intentioned. Fortunately you regretted what you did 
from the outset, having realized that not only did I har- 
bor no ill-will toward you but I even took up the cudgel 
for you from time to time. . . . Your early awakening 
prevented the incident from expanding, for which the 
Central Authorities will be unusually magnanimous to- 
ward you. As your superior, I wish to bear the respon- 
sibility of the incident. You should be ready to abide 
by whatever decision the Central Government may make, 
but your subordinates need not have any fear for them- 
selves. 


4. For more than ten years, I have followed the motto: 

"words must be credible; action must be fruitful." What- 
ever is beneficial to the country and the people, I will do 
without any regard for my personal interests. Everything 
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that is beneficial to the nation and the people must be 
adopted or carried out. 


The document prompted an immediate response from Mao Tse- 
tung who styled it as "an interesting specimen among China's politi- 
cal documents. "47 The reason for its being "an interesting speci- 
men" is its ambiguity and evasiveness. Mao's charge of ambiguity 
is definitely correct, but that was apparently intended. First, Mao's 
criticism is twofold: (a) the document failed to satisfy the demands 
of the Chinese people. "As a token of good faith he should have 
produced a better piece of writing, repenting his political past and 
setting a new course for the future, "48 (b) Chiang's repeated ref- 
erences to the "reactionary group" is deplorable. What Chiang 
termed "reactionary group," by which he apparently meant the Com- 
munists, Mao would call "revolutionary." Mao advised Chiang to 
revise his political dictionary by changing the word "reactionary" to 
"revolutionary" for better correspondence to the facts. 


Secondly, Mao in his brief statement thrice repeated Chiang’s 
words, ‘words must be credible; action must bear fruit," and chal- 
lenged Chiang to uphold his words. In this he particularly referred 
to Chiang's release. Although Chiang did not sign the terms set 
forth by Chang and Yang, it was upon acceptance of these terms 
that he was set free. Specifically Mao listed the terms: 


(1) To reorganize the Kuomintang and the National Gov- 
ernment, expel the pro-Japanese group and admit anti- 
Japanese elements; 


(2) To release the patriotic leaders in Shanghai and all 
other political prisoners, and guarantee the freedom and 
rights of the people; 


(3) To end the policy of "suppressing the Communists" 
and enter into an alliance with the Red Army to resist 
Japan; 


(4) To convene a national salvation conference, repre- 
senting all parties, groups, sections of the population 
and armies, to decide on the policy of resisting Japan 
and saving the nation; 
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(5) To enter into cooperation with countries sympathetic 
to China's resistance to Japan; and 


(6) To adopt other specific ways and means to save the 
nation. i 


Thirdly, Chiang was asked to remember that "in addition to 
Generals Chang and Yang, the two leaders of the Sian Incident, the 
mediation of the CCP really contributed to his safe departure from 


Sian. "49 Significantly, "throughout the incident . . . the CCP stood 
for a peaceful settlement, acting solely in the interests of national 
survival.'' From then on the question was whether Chiang would 


keep his pledge and fulfill all the terms he promised. Chiang would 
have to change his erroneous policies, "compromise in foreign af- 
fairs and civil war and oppression at home," and immediately unite 
all parties and groups in a front of resistance against Japan. To- 
ward that end, the CCP had already given its support to the KMT 
and Chiang himself as early as August 1936. 


Indeed Chiang left Sian with dignity. His party rushed to the 
airport where thousands of pupils were waiting, not to say farewell 
to Chiang, but supposedly to welcome General Fu Tso-i, the victor 
of Pailingmiao in Suiyuan, 20 While the party was aboard the air- 
plane, the Young Marshal insisted on going to Nanking with Chiang. 
Chiang declined Chang's overture by saying that "if you leave, the 
Tungpei Army will be without a commander. Moreover, your going 
to Nanking at this time will also create an inconvenience," presum- 
ably on the part of Chiang. 91 However, Madame Chiang explained 
the reasons why Chang accompanied Chiang to Nanking: 


He was under obligation to go to Nanking. First, he had 
undertaken with his associates to take full responsibility 
for what had happened; and second, it was his duty to 
show that what had been done was not with mutinous in- 
tent, nor against the Generalissimo, his position, or 
power. 52 


In fact, she praised Chang's request to go to Nanking with Chiang 
as unprecedented in the annals of the Chinese Republic that "any 
high officer responsible for mutinous conduct had shown eagerness 
to proceed to the capital to be tried for his misdeeds. This ex- 
plains why the Central Government was lenient to Han-ching, a fact 
which many foreigners could not understand. "28 
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However, Chou En-lai considered Chang's trip to Nanking with 
Chiang very unwise, but it was too late to stop him at that time. 
Another CCP leader at Sian, Po Ku, viewed the Young Marshal's 
quixotic action as driven by a hero complex. 54 But Mao Tse-tung 
approached the matter quite differently. In his interview with Agnes 
Smedley on March 1, 1937, he said, ''Had Chang Han-ch'ing not 
accompanied Chiang Kai-shek back to Nanking on December 25 and 
had the settlement of the Sian Incident not been made in accordance 
with Chiang Kai-shek's methods, peaceful settlement would not have 
been achieved, "95 


But how could the Young Marshal do otherwise? At a confer- 
ence of the Tungpei Army shortly before Chiang's release, he an- 
nounced his decision to accompany Chiang to Nanking, but all those 
present raised strong objections. 96 The crucial point was that he 
must honor his own words. On the very day of the coup, he told 
General Wan Yao-huang that once a portion of the eight demands 
was accepted, he would accompany Chiang back to Nanking. The 
following day in a public speech to the whole staff of the Northwestern 
Bandit-Suppressing Headquarters, he said the same thing. Then on 
the 14th, he reiterated it to the Generalissimo and Donald. Now the 
time had come for him to keep his promise, if for no other reason 
than that he expected Chiang to honor his. By surrendering himself 
to Nanking he took upon himself the entire responsibility of the Inci- 
dent; in so doing he actually did a lasting service to the nation--he 
removed the danger of military confrontation between Nanking and 
Sian. More important still was his great service to Chiang whose 
damaged image as the leader could best be restored. 


X. A SECOND COUP D'ETAT 


Chiang Kai-shek made his heroic return to Nanking at. noon, 
December 26. In addition to the two thousand or more dignitaries 
who met Chiang at the airport, there were about 400,000 people who 
had suspended their daily activities and thronged into the streets to 
watch their leader. Indeed Chiang's prestige had risen higher than 
ever before. The country was awakened to the fact that Chiang's 
leadership was needed in the face of Japanese aggression. 


Aboard his own plane, the Young Marshal with T. V. Soong 
arrived at Nanking two hours after Chiang's arrival. 1 On the same 
day he submitted a letter to the Generalissimo, which read, 


I am by nature so uncultivated and rude that I have com- 
mitted great crimes of violating discipline and of disre- 
spect to you. With shame I have followed you to Nanking 
in order that I may sincerely accept your most severe 
punishment, thereby upholding discipline and to serve as 
a warning for the future. Whatever is good for the coun- 
try, I wish to die for, even a thousand times without re- 
gret. Please do not take into consideration our personal 
relations. As I am not well-versed in writing, I cannot 
express myself fully other than presenting my humble 
feelings to you. 2 


The Young Marshal's repentence, gallantry, chivalry, loyalty, 
and dedication as demonstrated in his release of Chiang and his ac- 
companying him to Nanking did not produce the result that was an- 
ticipated. He was court-martialed. During the mock trial, the 
Young Marshal lost his temper and shouted: "The only one of you 
all who is worth a damn is the Generalissimo! None of the rest of 
you would be any loss to China. If I am freed, I'll start a revolu- 
tion!'® There was none of the forgiveness that Madame Chiang and 
H. H. Kung had promised. 4 On December 31 he was sentenced to 
ten years of imprisonment and denied all civil rights for five years. 
Upon receiving the petition from Chiang for clemency, the Central 
Government on January 4, 1937, declared that Chang's ten-year sen- 
tence was commuted to surveillance under the Military Council. 5 
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As for Chang's accomplice in the coup, Yang Hu-ch'eng, the 
Central Government issued no punishment except that while he was 
allowed to keep his job, his official title was suspended. The after- 
math of the coup involved personnel reshuffling at a minimum: 
Yang's right-hand man, Sun Wei-ju, was made governor of Shensi, 
while Yi Hstieh-chung remained in his post as governor of Kansu 
without suspension of his official title. Furthermore, the Pacifica- 
tion Commissioner of Kansu, Chu Shao-liang, one of the detained 
generals at Sian, was replaced by a Tungpei military leader, Wang 
Shu-ch'ang. The Northwestern Bandit-Suppressing Headquarters was 
abolished, and in its place the Sian Headquarters of the Generalis- 
simo was created with Ku Chu-t'ung as commissioner, to be in 
charge of the whole reconstruction work particularly in relation to 
the Red Army.6 It appeared that the Central Govérnment had done 
its best in the face-saving process; on the surface no one was ter- 
ribly offended, nor did anyone except the Young Marshal lose power 
and prestige. 


A Recalcitrant Sian 


But the reconstruction work halted even before it started. The 
promised negotiated settlement which led to the release of Chiang 
suddenly became an illusion as a result of the detention of the Young 
Marshal and the criminal proceedings against him, as well as 
Chiang's retreat to his native place, Fenghua. 7 


Back in Sian, the Young Marshal's departure caused immediate 
concern within the Tungpei Army, particularly among its young of- 
ficers. Before leaving, the Young Marshal issued a brief order to 
the Tungpei Army in which he delegated authority to Yang Hu-ch'eng 
and Yü Hsiieh-chung. Now from Loyang he cabled to Yang that ar- 
rangements should be made at once to fly the Nanking generals out 
of Sian. Yang paid a visit to the generals at noon on December 26, 
personally announcing Chang's cabled order. On the same evening, 
Yang invited all the Nanking generals, including the wives of Wan 
Yao-huang and Ch'en Chi-ch'eng, for a farewell banquet at his house, 
which was filled with laughter. 


On the other hand, the issue of releasing the Nanking generals 
created some consternation among the Tungpei ranking officers. To 
the radical young officers, the detention of the Nanking generals as 
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hostages was the best leverage to bring about the return of the 
Young Marshal. So, led by Sun Ming-chiu, the captor of Chiang at 
Hua-ch'ing-ch'ih and now commander of the special regiment, the 
radical young officers strongly opposed the release of the Nanking 
generals and insisted that as long as the Young Marshal was not 
allowed to return, they could not be released.8 But Wang I-che, 
who presided over the conference since Yü Hstieh-chung was away 
at Lanchow, fell into a fury. He is reported to have said, ‘'Who- 
ever refuses to obey the Young Marshal's order, I will kill him. n9 
Consequently all the Nanking Generals left Sian on the 27th. 


Evidently the Young Marshal did not anticipate that he would 
not be allowed to return to Sian, much less be put under house 
arrest at Fenghua. Upon leaving Sian with the Generalissimo, he 
ordered his aides to follow him to Nanking by commercial airline 
at the earliest date. However, Pao Wen-yueh, Li T'ien-ts'ai, Li 
Chin-chou, and Yang Huan-ts'ai did not reach Nanking until Decem- 
ber 30. Unexpectedly, two of them were immediately put under 
house arrest at Tai Li's, while the other two were driven to flight. 10 
Since neither the Young Marshal nor his four aides sent any news 
back to Sian, the insurgent city became restive and realized that 
something must have gone wrong with their men at Nanking. Al- 
though no serious clashes in the eastern front occurred, tension was 
mounting in the city of Sian. Regular air service was not resumed; 
railway traffic and even telegraphic service continued to be disrupted. 


On the other hand, Sian showed a new spirit which had not 
been seen elsewhere in China at the time. Several hundred political 
prisoners--many Red Army captives but some patriotic students-- 
were freed. When James M. Bertram, a British journalist, and 
Miao Chien-ch'iu, the Young Marshal's counselor, arrived in Sian 
only three days after Chiang'’s return to Nanking, they realized that 
Sian had become a city of propaganda with the Communists domi- 
nating the newspaper and Agnes Smedley taking complete charge of 
the English radio broadcasts. Even the CCP news agency, Hung- 
chung She, came into the open in Sian. It was little wonder that 
rumore spread that the Reds would launch a coup on New Year's 
Day. 


To usher in the new year of 1937, Sian staged a huge celebra- 
tion; hundreds of thousands of people crowded in the airfield to watch 
the exhibition of detained warplanes, which was followed by a mili- 
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tary review of the Tungpei and Hsipei Armies. On the rostrum, 
General Yang Hu-ch'eng delivered a revolutionary speech, the cru- 
cial passages of which were recorded by James Bertram: 


These celebrations are very different from any that have 
been held in the past! For in the past, every year our 
country was torn by civil wars. Now our Generalissimo 
has accepted the demands of the people, and we will have 
no more civil war. The patriotic movement will be lib- 
erated, and all parties in the country will be united to 
resist Japanese aggression and win back our lost terri- 
tories. . . . You, soldiers of our united armies, must 
clearly understand the meaning of our military review 
today. Formerly reviews were made for emperors, or 
for the highest commanders alone. But today you passed 
in review, not just before your commanders, but before 
the whole people of the Northwest, before your patriotic 
comrades in the national salvation movement. The 
masses of your own people wanted to see for themselves 
your anti-Japanese preparation and determination. 12 


This was unmistakably a "united front" message. Incongruous- 
ly in concluding, Yang called upon all friends from provinces out- 
side Sian to leave Sian in three days. In the next few days, the 
Sian press was inundated with circular telegrams demanding the re- 
turn of the Young Marshal. At a press conference on January 4, 
the Anti-Japanese Allied Military Council declared that the Tungpei 
and Hsipei Armies could not be separated and that the solution of 
the Sian Incident proposed by the Central Government was unaccept- 
able, 13 The next day, eight Sian generals led by Yang Hu-ch'eng 
lodged a protest against Nanking in a lengthy telegram to the nation. 
Its main passages are these: 


When Generalissimo Chiang was in Shensi, Hu Ch'eng and 
others, following the Young Marshal, presented eight de- 
mands for national salvation in the December 12 telegram. 
After repeated pleas, the Generalissimo accepted them 
and promised that he would carry them out after his re- 
turn to Nanking. . .. 


All of us and our 200,000 troops are in one mind and 
one heart with the Young Marshal. All we ask is to 
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dedicate our lives to resisting Japan under the leadership 
of the Generalissimo and to add a little to the strength 
of our people in coping with the external aggression. . . 
After the Generalissimo reached Nanking, he ordered that 
the Central Army withdraw east of Tungkuan. Further, 
before leaving Shensi, he said: "While I am alive, there 
shall be no more civil war." ... 


Not only has the Central Army not withdrawn east of 
Tungkuan, but it has even pushed westward in great num- 
bers. . . . This aroused a great public resentment and 
raised doubt as to whether the Central Army intends pos- 
itively to create a civil war or to use a blockade as a 
passive means of pressuring us. . . . If then our ear- 
nest desire for internal peace and for external resistance 
against Japan be of no avail, we would have no choice 
but to rise to accept the challenge and to fight to the 
death without regret. 14 


True to Yang's accusations, the Central Government did not 
withdraw its forces west of Tungkuan as Chiang promised. Nor did 
it show any sign of suspending civil war. On the contrary, it reit- 
erated its policy of prosecuting the suppression campaign against 
the Communists by mobilizing all its troops in Shensi and Kansu for 
an "encircling" campaign to be commanded by Ch'en Ch'eng. 15 


To press their demands, Sian sent a three-man team to Nan- 
king on January 5; Li Chih-kang represented Yang Hu-ch'eng, while 
Yen Pao-hang and Mi Ch'un-lin represented the Tungpei Army. 
Three days later, one hundred twenty-six senior officers of the two 
armies signed a circular telegram expressing their full support for 
the position taken by the eight generals in the January 5 telegram. 16 


On January 9, Sian staged the greatest popular demonstration 
ever seen in the Northwest. About 100,000 soldiers and civilians 
assembled first in the Park of the Revolution for a mass meeting 
and then paraded in the streets with the Tungpei cavalry leading the 
way, followed by the peasant guards, the anti-Japanese vanguards, 
and students. The main theme of slogans for the day was the re- 
covery of the lost "White Mountain" and the "Black River" that 
symbolize Tungpei. 17 The Sian rebels seemed prepared for the 
worst, 
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A journalist who traveled from Lanchow to Loyang through Sian 
in early January reported that the insurgent city was making all prep- 
arations for a long siege. In crossing the front line at Wei-nan, he 
saw the Tungpei troops building massive defense works; he was 
checked six times before he left the Tungpei troops behind. 18 


The Rallying of Anti-Communist Forces 


On the other hand, the political arena at Nanking was very 
much dominated by the anti-Communist, if not pro-Japanese, leaders, 
with Chiang in temporary retirement and T. V. Soong virtually out 
of the government. At least for the time being, Nanking was not 
ready to tackle the question of policy change toward the Communists, 
let alone the reorganization of the government as agreed upon by the 
Chiangs, Soong, and the Young Marshal. In fact, there was a con- 
siderable backlash over the issue of Chinese Communists. Inside 
the Nanking government a strong opposition to the policy change from 
"internal pacification first before resistance against external aggres- 
sion" to the suspension of civil war for a "united front" against Ja- 
pan emerged. Most striking was the rightist view advanced by Wu 
T'ieh-ch'eng, Mayor of Shanghai: 


Now a small minority of intellectuals, willing to be used 
by the Communists, advocate the slogan of "popular 
front" which is regarded as the best theory for national 
salvation. Unfortunately, they failed to understand that 
the "popular front" is nothing more than a technical 
term employed in the change of strategy of the Third 
International. 


That our leader wants "internal pacification before 
resistance to external aggression" is correct. We 
Chinese do not fight against Chinese. It follows that 
since the Communist is also Chinese, we should not 
fight against him but unite with him in fighting our ex- 
ternal foes. This sounds rational. But the Commu- 
nists in spite of being Chinese do not receive orders 
from Chinese but from the Third International. . 

It is therefore that our suppression of the Red Bandits is 
not fighting against Chinese, but rather fighting against 
the running dogs of the Red imperialist--Red traitors. 
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By the same token, now we are fighting against the ban- 
dits in Suiyuan; we are not fighting against Chinese but 
against the running dogs of the White imperialist--the 
White traitors. 19 


Mayor Wu's view had wide support among the intellectual com- 
munity. Many intellectual leaders tended unanimously to condemn 
the "popular front" that was identified with the national "united front" 
advocated by the CCP. The anti-Communist stand taken by Hu Shih 
was echoed by such a leading historian as Fu Szu-nien. Fu went so 
far as to term the "popular front" as "garbage front" whose constit- 
uencies were made up of CCP-comprised Nationalists, elements of 
the Fukien People's Government, feudalistic warlords and politicians, 
and even disappointed writers, 20 Many intellectual groups including 
all faculty of universities in Shanghai issued declarations denouncing 
the position of Sian as the greatest obstacle to the nation's survival 
and calling upon the Central Government to bring about unification 
even if it meant resorting to force.21 The opposition to the "united 
front" found its natural leader in Wang Ching-wei, who in spite of 
being somewhat embarrassed by Chiang's unexpected release, was 
satisfied with the cordial welcome of the Nanking leaders to his re- 
en he flew to Nanking in the early morning hours of January 
18. 


On the very day of his arrival at Nanking, Wang enunciated his 
anti-Communist ideology in a speech delivered at the weekly memo- 
rial service for Sun Yat-sen. Apparently having Japan in mind, he 
first briefly dismissed the idea of a "common defense against Com- 
munism" by saying that the task of suppressing Communism in China 
was well within the reach of her own power without recourse to ex- 
ternal assistance. Then he dwelt at great length on refuting the 
view of the "people's front for a common resistance to external ag- 
gression." First, it would be utterly impossible for China to apply 
the "people's front." Using the French "people's front’ as a case 
in point, Wang argued that no parties in France either possessed 
their own army or set up their own government; France had only 
one national army under one national government. On the contrary, 
the CCP had its own Red Army and set up a soviet government. 
Under the circumstances, how could the "people's front" develop in 
China ? 


Secondly, the correct policy of an-nei jang-wei should be main- 
tained, not because the Chinese emphasized the internal foe more 
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than the external enemy but because achieving internal pacification 
was the sine qua non for taking up resistance against external ag- 
gression. China's survival would depend upon victory or defeat in 
her fight against the external enemy. But such an important under- 
taking could not even be considered until she was well-prepared and 
had confidence in her own strength. Emphatically Wang reminded 
his audience, 


During the Shanghai campaign when the Government trans- 
ferred its troops from Kiangsi to Shanghai, the Commu- 
nists immediately launched an attack on Kanchow. During 
the Ku-pei-kou campaign when the Government trans- 
ferred its troops from the Yangtze River, the Commu- 
nists seized Fu-chou and attacked Nanchang. From 

these lessons, we learned that without internal pacifica- 
tion, we cannot fight our external enemy. That is why 
we have been engaged in the bloody war in the last few 
years. 


Thirdly, the overture of the CCP for a common resistance 
against external aggression could not be accepted on the grounds 
that the CCP could not be trusted or believed. Wang cited a spe- 
cific instance in which, during the First National Congress of the 
KMT, the Communists made a solemn statement assuring that their 
admission into the KMT was for the purpose of national revolution, 
not for propagating Communism. 24 Later events proved that it was 
not the KMT's mistake for believing the CCP but rather that the 
latter broke its own promise. But could the CCP admit it? 


In their view the so-called keeping of one's agreement 
and promise represents only feudalistic morality and 
therefore is worth nothing. This being their view, what 
reason do we have for believing that their overture is 
real and will be kept 925 


In conclusion, Wang made an emotional appeal by saying, "Let us 
not allow the whole plan and measures for 'national salvation and 
survival' to suffer from our own negligence. . . . We must lead 
the whole country, to pursue the course of the 'Three Principles of 
the People! and to build up our national strength for self-salvation 
and independence. n26 
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Four days later, Wang in his radio broadcast further expounded 
the theme of "How to Achieve National Salvation and Survival." The 
gist of his talk was that liquidation of domestic troubles and resis- 
tance to foreign aggression must go forward according to the original 
plan and schedule. This meant that the "suppression and encircle- 
ment” campaign against the Communists must be prosecuted, and the 
suspension of civil war was out of the question. Wang said that not 
only would the realization of Communism in China bring about nation- 
al extinction but also China's close relations with the Communists, 
which would result in their dominating China's political policy, could 
create great turmoil, a situation which would again lead to extinc- 
tion. 


Wang regretted that after Generalissimo Chiang's safe return 
to Nanking, some troops which had entrenched themselves in the 
Northwest disobeyed orders and even allowed themselves to be 
Bolshevized. He warned his countrymen, 


We shall never let ourselves be seduced by the Commu- 
nists nor fall into their poisonous scheme of dividing 
us. . . . In order to carry out their poisonous scheme, 
the Communists tried to borrow our twin slogans, "Ex- 
ternally protecting our national territory" and "Internally 
uniting the masses." First, both the endangering of the 
life of the supreme military commander and the occupa- 
tion and rule of a region are but the overt act of dis- 
solving national territory instead of protecting it. While 
the Communists use the name of war of resistance, in 
reality they are dissolving the national territory. Next, 
the Communists set as their goal the class struggle 
which certainly could cause the dissolution of the united 
front of the people. Behold! While the whole country 
is united in resistance to aggression, the Communists, 
manipulating behind the scenes, cause the territory un- 
der the banner of the national revolutionary army to be 
dissolved, this being the best evidence of splitting the 
people's united front. 28 


Wang's anti-Communist stance coincided with the mounting ten- 
sion in the Sian settlement, and afforded the focus of the surge of 
anti-Communist sentiment among the various groups in the Nanking 
government. The euphoria that was created by the release of Gen- 
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eralissimo Chiang had vanished. As each day passed, new obstacles 
were added to the old, unresolved issues, and the support for a puni- 
tive expedition against Sian gained new strength. The Central Army, 
which had withdrawn from the west of Tungkuan now returned and 
faced the rebel armies at Ch'ih-shui. For the moment it seemed 
that civil war was inevitable, unless some drastic measures were 
taken to stop it. 


The Negotiation Impasse 


The Nanking government, particularly Chiang Kai-shek, 
was confronted with a crucial dilemma of deciding between the re- 
lease of the Young Marshal as demanded by Sian and a continuous 
drag on the political and military impasse. Following the release 
of the Nanking generals, Nanking's great concern was the return of 
50 warplanes and some 500 air force personnel still held in Sian. 
They doubtless became a leverage of the Sian insurgents in their 
bargain for the release of the Young Marshal as well as for better 
terms in the final settlement. Having failed in obtaining the release 
of the warplanes and personnel, Ho Ying-ch'in was obliged to ask 
for the Young Marshal's help. Chang readily complied by writing 
a personal letter to Yang Hu-ch'eng and the Tungpei generals request- 
ing the release of the warplanes and personnel. In the meantime a 
mission composed of Wang Hua-i and Wu Han-t'ao, two reputed Tung- 
pei intellectuals, and Li Chin-chou, the Young Marshal's secretary 
who had been detained since his arrival at Nanking, was sent to Sian. 
While Li was glad to reach his family safely at Sian, the mission 
met with no immediate success. 


There was little doubt that the Young Marshal still hoped to 
play a prominent role in the solution of the Sian issue when he ac- 
companied the Generalissimo back to the capital. Naturally the 
Young Marshal may have regretted his coming to Nanking, as it was 
reported by Po Ku, a Communist leader who was with Chou En-lai 
at Sian at the time.*9 Nor did the Young Marshal anticipate the ac- 
tions taken against him after his arrival at Nanking: his court- 
martial, sentence and pardon though under ''strict surveillance." 
Had he foreseen all this, he would not have ordered his aides to 
follow him to Nanking. Not only were his aides not allowed to see 
him; they were all put under house arrest upon their arrival. 
Though he received the best treatment and enjoyed all comforts in 
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the splendid residence of T. V. Soong, he was nevertheless virtually 
a prisoner. He was not allowed to receive callers, nor even to an- 
swer a telephone call. It was reported that he planned to go abroad, 
an idea with which he had toyed even before he took the command in 
the Northwest in 1935 and which may have reemerged in his mind in 
the time of despair. It was also reported that he intended to return 
to Sian in order to devise effective means for handling his troops in 
a manner which expressed his loyalty and sincerity to the Central 
Government.29 Probably this idea was merely wishful thinking, for 
"under strict surveillance," he could neither go abroad nor return to 
Sian unless the Generalissimo changed his mind and granted him 
another pardon, which he has not done to this day. 


Ironically, the loyalty of the Young Marshal remained unvacil- 
lating, at least on the surface. He undoubtedly thought his loss of 
freedom was temporary at the most; once the Sian issue was re- 
solved, he certainly would be released. Until then all consideration 
must be made on the basis of national interest which he put above 
all personal interests, for to do otherwise could defeat the very pur- 
pose for which the coup was staged. Especially in expiation of his 
iniquity for having caused great trouble to the nation, he was reso- 
lute to do his utmost to cooperate with Chiang in solving the issue. 


The Nanking leaders conducted the negotiations for the Sian 
settlement on several levels apparently with some contingency plans. 
With Chiang in retirement at Fenghua since January 2, Ho Ying-ch'in 
was in charge of general military affairs as he was during Chiang's 
captivity. To the public Ho was the man who handled the direct 
negotiations with the Sian representatives, namely Li Chih-kang, Mi 
Ch'un-lin, and Pao Wen-yueh (the first representing Yang Hu-ch'eng, 
the latter two representing the Tungpei Army). Another group ac- 
tive in the negotiations consisted of a few prominent political and 
military leaders of Tungpei, who once occupied lofty positions in the 
Nanking government. They were Wang Shu-ch'ang, Mo Te~hui, and 
Liu Che. Because of their long association with the Tungpei Army 
and their acquaintance with the Nanking leaders, their service was 
especially sought by Nanking on the one hand to mollify the Young 
Marshal and, on the other, to win the absolute trust of the Tungpei 
generals at Sian. The trio also became the spokesmen of the Tung- 
pei community in the Peking-Tientsin area. It should be added that 
Nanking's outward respect for these men was also intended to win 
the support of the northern warlords, chiefly Sung Che-yiian, Han 
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Fu-ch'ti, and Yen Hsi-shan. In other words, the Nanking leaders 
tried to give the appearance that they did not dictate the terms of 
the settlement. 


In all public pronouncements, the Nanking leaders, particularly 
Ho Ying-ch'in, assured the country that the Sian affair must be set- 
tled by peaceful means in the spirit of magnanimity and benevolence 
and that force would be used only as a last resort. Despite all this, 
Nanking lost no time in deploying its crack troops to converge on 
Shensi with Chiang's two top lieutenants, Ku Chu-t'ung and Ch'en 
Ch'eng, in command. 


The Tungpei generals, and Yang Hu-ch'eng also, were not so 
foolish as to have no misgivings about the good intentions of Nanking. 
First, they seemed unanimous in their demand for the release of 
the Young Marshal, whose detention was regarded as bad faith on 
the part of Chiang and the Central Government. This was the single 
issue so important to them that they would not have hesitated to go 
to war with Nanking; it was a test of their loyalty, not merely to 
the Young Marshal but to the whole Tungpei military group. Second, 
the deployment of Nanking troops, the most conspicuous being the 
Guard Division of Chiang commanded by General Kuei Yung-ch'ing, 
could not go unnoticed by their watchful eyes. 


Faced with real threat from the Central Army--whose all-out 
offensive could have come at any time had the negotiations at Nan- 
king suddenly broken down, or had the Nanking government wanted 
to destroy the potential, disloyal, provincial, warlord armies once 
for all, or had Chiang Kai-shek reversed his decision on the sus- 
pension of the campaign against the Communists--Sian had to pre- 
pare itself, in great haste, for several emergency measures. The 
Provisional Northwestern Allied Armies Military Council was virtu- 
ally out of function in the absence of the Young Marshal. The depu- 
ty chief of the Council Yang Hu-ch'eng, though preserving his nom- 
inal leadership of the Northwest, had no way to assume the direct 
command of the Tungpei Army. Yü Hsiieh-chung, to whom the Young 
Marshal had delegated his authority upon leaving for Nanking as he 
did in 1933 when he went abroad, and who had the prestige and ex- 
perience in commanding the Tungpei Army, had returned to Lanchow 
only a few days after the Sian coup. To cope with the command 
crisis, a Northwestern General Staff Group was organized with Ho 
Chu-kuo as chief and Wang I-che as deputy. The Group was also 
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to be responsible for coordination of the three Armies, the Tungpei 
and Hsipei Armies and the Red Army. 31 


As the strongest of the three, the Tungpei Army was the nat- 
ural, chief target of the Central Army's attack. A unique strategy 
for its own defense, and therefore the defense of Sian, its political 
center, was planned. A defense line, parallel to the Wei River and 
the Lunghai Railway, stretched for three hundred miles from Ch'ih- 
shui on the east and Lanchow on the west (see Map 3). Its main 
forces concentrated on three strategic points: east of Sian on the 
right bank of the Wei River; Hsienyang, northwest of Sian, on the 
left bank of the Wei River; and Pingliang in east Kansu. The de- 
fense of the left bank of the Wei River in the east was chiefly left 
to the Red Army. The north and south areas of Sian were garri- 
soned by the Hsipei Army. It was expected that the Central Army's 
major thrusts would come from two directions: from the front, 
i.e., east of Sian, where massive governmental troops had poured 
in through the bottleneck of Tungkuan, and from the northwest, 
where a Nanking force of no less than 50,000 men commanded by 
Hu Tsung-nan, Wang Chiin, and Mao Ping-wen was maneuvering. 32 
Quite contrary to the common belief, in a military showdown Sian 
was far from desperate; the terrain was very favorable for defense. 
The chances for survival and the fighting of a protracted war were 
too good to be overlooked. Further, under a joint attack by the 
Tungpei Army and the Red Army, the situation of the Central Army 
in east Kansu may have become precarious chiefly because of the 
shortage of provisions and supplies unless the Central Army broke 
through the Tungpei Army defense and reached the Lunghai Railway 
in time. 


War clouds loomed over Shensi. An eye-witness who traveled 
through the Tungpei Army defense line reported that on the eastern 
front four parallel lines of trenches and defense work had been built 
and that the movement of troops was very busy. A temporary 
bridge spanning the Wei River leading to San-yuan was erected for 
military transportation. Political workers recruited mainly from 
students and released prisoners were concentrated for training at 
Ch'ung-an Temple; they undertook much of the propaganda work in 
the Tungpei Army. Yang Hu-ch'eng's self-defense corps in many 
counties near Sian suddenly emerged as a new force to buttress the 
fighting strength of the Hsipei Army. 
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Inside the city of Sian, students and radical elements with 
marked differences in social background and political conviction all 
became active under the shield of the National Salvation Association 
and the aegis of the radical officers of the Tungpei Army, particu- 
larly Sun Ming-chiu. Sun, since his actions at Hua-ch'ing-ch'ih on 
December 12, had been promoted to commander of the special task 
regiment and served concurrently as chief of the office for police 
and soldier security. Beneath the level of a few top generals, Sun 
was probably the most influential man inside Sian. Riding the tide 
of the mass movement, a committee of five members was set up 
to guide the masses, with Wang Ping-nan, Yang Hu-ch'eng's secre- 
tary and a Communist, as its leading spirit. It appeared that the 
masses might have become forged into a strong force had the quasi- 
independent political power of the Northwest been prolonged. In 
spirit and in action, Sian was put on a war footing and the worst 
was expected. The tension of war was also signaled by the visits 
of two officials of the American and British consulates, who had 
successfully withdrawn some fifty of their citizens from Shensi on 
January 18, 33 


To all appearances, the Northwest maintained the "united 
front" remarkably well. Behind the facade of unity, there were 
divergent groups with special interests and uncompromising political 
ideologies. So far their objectives coincided: they demanded the 
release of the Young Marshal, suspension of civil war, and resis- 
tance against Japan. The triune unity--the Tungpei, Hsipei, and 
Red Armies--could be preserved as long as their objectives re- 
mained unchanged and their interests did not clash. For the time 
being, they were determined to hold out until*the final settlement 
which would be acceptable to all parties concerned. 


After half a month of intensive negotiations, the two elderly 
Tungpei leaders, Mo Te-hui and Liu Che, left Nanking. Upon ar- 
riving at Peking on January 23, the two announced that they would 
not go to Nanking again in the near future. When asked about the 
outcome of the negotiations, they merely replied: "It is very com- 
plicated. n34 


More important than the role played by the two elderly Tung- 
pei leaders, Li Chih-kang, Mi Ch'un-lin, and Pao Wen-yüeh flew 
back and forth between Sian and Nanking from January 6 to 20. 
When they left for Sian on January 20, their trip was described as 
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"the last peace mission. n35 By all accounts, January 23 was 
marked as the day when all hope for a peaceful settlement vanished. 
It was then tbat the Central Government expressed the belief that a 
peaceful solution had reached its final stage and that if Yang Hu- 
ch'eng and his company still refused to repent, the Government 
would have to take strong measures. On January 24, when Wang 
Ching-wei flew to Fenghua to see Chiang Kai-shek, during which the 
Sian issue must have been the central item on the agenda of their 
talk, Ho Ying-ch'in enunciated at Nanking that "now the crucial point 
is whether Yang Hu-ch'eng and others will be able to express genu- 
ine repentance. 136 


But what led to the breakdown of negotiations? It was the sin- 
gle issue "that the Young Marshal should not be allowed to return 
to Sian," according to the mandate of the Generalissimo. 3 


The Tungkuan Conference and Its Aftermath 


Failure to effect a political solution of the Sian affair meant 
that negotiations for resolving military confrontation were to be 
handled on the scene and, therefore, shifted from Nanking to Tung- 
kuan. In the camp of General Ku Chu-t'ung, the newly appointed 
Commissioner of the Generalissimo's Sian Headquarters, there was 
a Tungpei man named Liu Chen-tung, formerly a brigade commander 
of artillery in the Tungpei Army. Through this intermediary, Ku 
Chu-t'ung and Ch'en Ch'eng had several telephone conversations with 
the Tungpei generals, notably Liu To-ch'tian whose troops were fac- 
ing the Central Army at Ch'ih-shui. As a result of these conversa- 
tions on January 23, both sides agreed that they would refrain from 
military clashes in order to gain time to iron out their problems. 
The following day, Sian dispatched Mi Ch'un-lin and Hsieh K'o to 
Tungkuan. Mi and Hsieh proceeded to Loyang to meet with Ku Chu- 
t'ung for discussion on troop disengagements on January 25. Thus 
they set the stage for the Tungkuan conference. 38 


When Mi and Hsieh returned to Tungkuan from Sian, they were 
accompanied by General Ho Chu-kuo, the leading Tungpei general at 
Sian. With the arrival of Ku Chu-t'ung, the Tungkuan conference 
opened. The conference did not plan to touch upon the most thorny 
issue--the return to Sian of the Young Marshal as a prerequisite to 
any proceedings for the final settlement, a political issue outside the 
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purview of military questions. Another political issue--the question 
of the CCP~-which had not been brought into the open at the time, 
was not to be discussed at the conference. Understandably, these 
political issues, particularly the Communist issue, would be brought 
up at the Third Plenum of the KMT Fifth Congress to be convened 
on February 15. 


As an initial step toward armistice, the Tungpei troops on the 
eastern front were to be withdrawn to the left bank of the Wei River, 
where they would await final assignment for their permanent station. 
Secondly, one month's salary and food expenses were granted to the 
Tungpei troops during their withdrawal. Thirdly, small units of the 
Tungpei Army were permitted to be stationed along the Sian-Lanchow 
highway and small units of the Hsipei Army were permitted to re- 
main in Sian. 39 


Fruitful negotiations accomplished at Tungkuan revived much 
optimism in certain quarters at Sian and Nanking. Ho Chu-kuo ex- 
pressed his confidence in his leadership in the Tungpei Army and 
announced that the Tungpei Army had withdrawn from the two flanks 
of the eastern front before he left for Sian on January 29. In the 
meantime, H. H. Kung publicly reported that "peaceful solution of 
the Shensi-Kansu affair is in sight, while military confrontation can 
be absolutely avoided. n40 


No sooner had the Tungpei generals at Sian become willing to 
reach a temporary agreement with Nanking by accepting the terms 
offered by Ku Chu-t'ung than they invited Yü Hsüeh-chung to Sian 
for serious discussion. Yü arrived in Sian on the 31st and immedi- 
ately entered into a series of conferences with the Tungpei generals, 
Yang Hu-ch'eng, and Chou En-lai. 


Yü, a native of Shantung and a former army commander under 
Wu P'ei-fu, had joined Chang Hsüeh-liang's camp only after the to- 
tal defeat of Wu in the fall of 1926. He had risen fast in the Tung- 
pei Army and became the highest ranking general, second only to 
the Young Marshal. Nurtured in the warlord tradition, Yü com- 
manded great respect among the northern warlords like Sung Che- 
yüan and Han Fu-ch'u. Having just flown his whole family in a 
chartered commercial airplane out of Lanchow for Peking, 41 he cer- 
tainly had little interest in the "united front," though remaining a 
staunch nationalist and strongly anti-Japanese. Further, he had not 
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been involved in the new politics of recalcitrant Sian for the previous 
one and a half months. 


In the Chinese press, Yii was more favorably treated than any 
other Sian leader at the time. In fact, many Nanking leaders per- 
sonally urged him to save the situation by accepting the orders of 
the Central Government for settlement. So far Yü remained adamant 
and gave no sign that he would sever himself from the Tungpei Army 
and Sian. #2 Unquestionably this was due to his loyalty to the Young 
Marshal and the Tungpei group. His coming to Sian was of para- 
mount importance in that he gave the Tungpei Army leadership at a 
time when it was badly needed. 


Though the Tungkuan conference averted the impending war be- 
tween Nanking and Sian, no viable solution to the Sian problems was 
yet to be found. While the peace settlement seemed within an easy 
reach, the outcry for recalcitrance still dominated the minds of the 
populace. On January 28, Sian witnessed a huge demonstration to 
commemorate the Chinese resistance to the Japanese invasion of 
Shanghai by the 19th Route Army. 43 There was no question that the 
masses were aroused by the Japanese aggression and that the spirit 
of the "united front" against Japan ran high. 


Probably the scene of mass upheaval was pleasing to the eyes 
of Yang Hu-ch'eng, who may have seen real strength in the masses. 
He was by no means. disappointed by the turn of events--the deten- 
tion of the Young Marshal and the uncompromising demand for his 
release, Nanking's stonewall attitude toward Sian and its anti-Commu- 
nist posture, and the progress of the three-in-one alliance--for he 
was suddenly raised to national prominence. An ambitious man, 
Yang, under the influence of his radical wife and some of his Com- 
munist entourage, may well have cherished aspirations to the leader- 
ship in the new Northwest. Now he had the following of the masses, 
the support of the CCP, and the possibility of winning the allegiance 
of the Tungpei Army. His case was rather simple: the longer the 
quasi-independence of the Northwest persisted, the more his new 
power would be consolidated. If a peace settlement came soon, how- 
ever favorable, it would lead to his downfall as had been the case 
of the Young Marshal. Then his best hope would be a trip abroad, 
an action which later became a reality. Furthermore, being the 
weakest of the three in terms of military strength and the least ded- 
icated to the cause of the "united front" against Japan, Yang must 
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have accommodated himself to both of his partners to preserve his 
nominal leadership and the unnatural unity. 


The stand of the Communists was quite different. To begin 
with, they had no real interest in allying themselves with any counter- 
revolutionaries, reactionaries, feudalistic warlords, and militarists, 
the very elements which they had tried so hard to overthrow. To 
them, Yang Hu-ch'eng, the Tungpei generals, and even the Young 
Marshal, were no better, if not worse, than Chiang Kai-shek. Their 
temporary union with the Tungpei and Hsipei Armies was a marriage 
of convenience, but they were the true beneficiaries of the alliance. 
Apparently the Communists enjoyed a good rest, recovery, and 
growth for the first time since they were driven out of Kiangsi two 
years earlier, Unexpectedly, many new opportunities were opened 
up to them: they were eager to become acquainted with important 
publications on the whole spectrum of cultural fields in China; they 
equipped themselves with needed supplies, particularly medicine; and 
they were provided with ample opportunity for mass work and propa- 
ganda among the soldiers and the people. 44 


Of the three groups, the CCP alone had definite, long-term 
goals which did not require immediate action in order to be successful. 
More important, the Communists had priorities. They certainly 
wanted to preserve the three-in-one alliance as long as they could, 
because its existence proved to be too advantageous to be given up 
for one with fewer opportunities. At the same time, they welcomed 
a peaceful settlement of the Sian affair provided that civil war was 
stopped. But they would not hesitate to fight on the side of the Tung- 
pei and Hsipei Armies if Nanking decided to suppress the Sian in- 
surgency by force. It is unreasonable to suggest that the CCP tried 
to reach an understanding with Nanking by forsaking the Tungpei and 
Hsipei Armies. By dint of its alliance with the Tungpei Army in 
particular, the CCP had the leverage to persuade Nanking or Chiang 
Kai-shek not to resume the "suppression and encirclement" campaign 
against the Communists, Were that alliance dissolved, the Tungpei 
Army would be reorganized into the Central Army, thereby losing 
its seemingly independent position; then the Red Army would have to 
stand on its own feet to deal with the Central Army, a situation the 
CCP must have tried to prevent from happening. 


Also, there is no reason to assume that the CCP should not 
have negotiated with Nanking, independently of its two partners. 
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Since the CCP had already begun negotiations with Nanking before 

the Sian Incident and some basic terms had been laid out as reported 
by Chiang Kai-shek, it was only natural that the CCP proceeded with 
the negotiations with greater zeal. 


At a time when the Tungpei generals were vacillating between 
insistence on their original demands and reasonable compromise for 
an early settlement, separate negotiations carried on by the CCP at 
Nanking readily afforded them a subterfuge to bring the negotiations 
at Tungkuan to fruition, while leaving the issue of the release of the 
Young Marshal and the Communist question to be resolved at the 
forthcoming Third Plenum of the KMT 5th Congress. A plausible 
account of the development was given by Miao Chien-ch'iu to Snow 
as follows: 


In the middle of January P'an Han-nien arrived in Sian 
from Nanking (as an emissary). We suspected him and 
arrested him as an "unknown." On him we found docu- 
ments concerning direct Kuomintang-Communist negotia- 
tions concerning the formation of the Red district into a 
special area, payment of Red soldiers, existence of the 
Communist party, and so forth, 45 


Miao further commented that the Tungpei generals, notably Wang I- 
che, Ho Chu-kuo, and Yi Hstieh-chung "had been pleased when they 
discovered that Chou was negotiating with Nanking. (It gave them 
an excuse for a break.) "46 


But the Tungpei Army cracked from within. The young radi- 
cal officers had thus far followed their generals since their interests 
did not clash. This young radical group, though not necessary to 
his power base, was heavily relied on by the Young Marshal in taking 
the drastic action on December 12. It was the same group which 
now wanted to stick to their original demands, the most important 
being the return of their leader. To them, a settlement without 
securing the release of the Young Marshal was no less than a be- 
trayal of their leader and their own cause. While this group, an 
enlargement of the Alliance of Anti-Japanese Comrades that had ex- 
isted before December 12, was composed of a number of middle- 
ranking military and civilian officers, no real leader had emerged. 
However, the trio of Miao Chien-ch'iu, Ying Te-t'ien, and Sun Ming- 
chiu, had become the most influential members by virtue of their 
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control of the communications center and command of the special 
regiment at Sian, at the same time taking into account their person- 
al ability, bent, and ambition. James Bertram, who had been with 
Miao on his journey from Shansi to Sian and remained in close con- 
tact with him throughout their sojourn at Sian, described their senti- 
ment this way: 


The Tungpei "radicals'"--the "Young Officer" group 
which included Sun Ming-chiu and others like my 
friend Miao--were the extreme wing; at this time 
they were demanding the immediate return of Chang 
Hstieh-liang to Sian as a necessary preliminary for 
any settlement. But what they wanted in any case 
was action; and if they could not get some positive 
anti-Japanese action out of Nanking, they were ready 
and even eager to fight for it. There was a real 
split here between the young officers and the rank 
and file on the one side, and some of the older and 
more reactionary commanders on the other. 47 


The February Second Coup 


On the morning of February 2, a manifesto issued by the North- 
western National Salvation Union, a mouthpiece of the CCP at Sian, 
signaled that an agreement had been reached strongly opposing civil 
war and "any efforts on the part of either side to gain special ad- 
vantages in the settlement. ''48 In the meantime, about fifty officers 
gathered for a conference at Sian. Among those attending the con- 
ference many were important commanders, such as Pai Feng-hsiang, 
commander of the 6th Cavalry Division, Kao Fu-yiian, a brigade com- 
mander of the 105th Division, K'ang Hung-t'ai and Ho K'uei, two of 
Kao's regimental commanders, Wan Yi, regimental commander of 
the 109th Division, Tu Wei-kang, commander of the engineering 
corps, and Li Ch'ang~hsin, a ranking officer.49 As expected, there 
were some Communists at the conference: for instance, Liu Lan-po, 
brother of Liu To-ch'tian, Ma Shao-chou, Hsiang Nai-kuang, and 
others. Some of those anonymous Communists in the Tungpei Army 
were Trotskyites whose activities were led by Chang Mu-t'ao. In 
fact, most of the Communists who worked in the Tungpei Army were 
later labeled as Trotskyites by the CCP because of their failure to 
follow the official line of the CCP and were not allowed to return to 
the CCP fold. 50 
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That which transpired at the conference must have been the 
reassertion of their goals. The peace terms which the generals re- 
garded as the best and only course the Tungpei Army should take 
were viewed by the young radical officers as a betrayal of the Tung- 
pei Army and the Young Marshal. Betrayers were no longer worthy 
of the Tungpei group and actually enemies of it. It followed that 
they must be eliminated as such. A blacklist of persons marked for 
death was drawn up. The listing probably included the following 
names: Ho Chu-kuo, Wang I-che, Miu Cheng-liu, Liu To-ch'tian, 
Mi Ch'un-lin, Pao Wen-yueh, Li Chin-chou, Hsü Fang, Chiang Pin, 
and Hsieh K'o, 21 


At noon on February 2, all gates of the city of Sian were 
closed and a wild search for the accused generals was under way. 
The first victim to fall was Wang I-che who was an invalid at home 
when the Tungpei Vanguards, led by Yü Wen-chiin, rushed in and 
shot him in his bed, 52 Wang's chief aide-de-camp Sung Hstieh-li 
was also killed. Hsü Fang, chief of the general staff department 
of the former Northwestern Bandit-Suppressing Headquarters, and 
Chiang Pin, chief of the communications department, were seized 
and killed. Chiang was charged with having held up messages be- 
tween Sian and Nanking, Hsü with secret contact with Nanking, 5° | 


But the search for the chief target of the coup, Ho Chu-kuo, 
led the radical officers to the residence of Yang Hu-ch'eng, who 
alone was immune from any attack. Sun's men surrounded Yang's 
house in Hsin-ch'eng, where Yang's headquarters was also located; 
Yang refused to hand Ho over to the rebels. Sun and his men then 
approached Yti Hstieh-chung and demanded that he issue an order to 
the Tungpei Army for an all-out attack on the Central Army, which 
Yti refused to do. Firing was heard for several hours and tension 
continued well into the early evening. 54 


Twenty miles away at Hsienyang, Liu To-ch'uan was informed 
of what had happened inside Sian. He immediately telephoned Yang 
Hu-ch'eng and confronted him with a strong protest on behalf of the 
Tungpei generals on the front and threatened that if Yang failed to 
protect the lives of Yü Hsitieh-chung and Ho Chu-kuo, he would turn 
back his troops and crush the whole city of Sian.®° Contemporary 
accounts and later reminiscences all report that Yang Hu-ch'eng may 
have had some foreknowledge of the move of the young radical offi- 
cers, but he did not make any effort to stop them, for he saw that 
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there were chances not only to incorporate some members of the 
Tungpei Army into his army but also to improve his bargaining posi- 
tion with Nanking. 56 


At last Yang Hu-ch'eng managed to issue a warrant for the ar- 
rest of Sun Ming-chiu, Ying Te-t'ien, Miao Chien-ch'iu, and others, 
after he had urged them to leave the city in order to avoid further 
violence and embarrassment. The trio found time to load a number 
of the special regiment soldiers in two trucks and to slip out of the 
city in the dark, but not before they sacked the treasury department 
of the Allied Armies Headquarters. They drove straight to the Red 
Army stationed outside San-ytian, where General P'eng Teh-huai re- 
ceived them warmly, 97 


Thus the Tungpei "left wing" collapsed, but the crisis of the 
Tungpei Army was far from over. Yü Hsiieh-chung immediately 
declared that he was sworn in as acting commissioner of the Lan- 
chow Pacification Headquarters, a post to which Nanking had earlier 
appointed Wang Shu-ch'ang. By assuming this office, Yü would have 
the authority of commanding all the Tungpei troops as entrusted by 
the Young Marshal. The three days following the February 2 coup 
were full of alarms. "For the first time since December 12, there 
was a feeling of real unrest within the walls of Sian. Martial law 
had been proclaimed again, and after nine o'clock the streets were 
deserted, '' witnessed Bertram, 98 First, there were many like- 
minded young radical officers in the 105th Division, the most impor- 
tant outfit of the Tungpei Army that had to be reckoned with. Kao 
Fu-ytian, then brigade commander of the 105th Division, who was 
the first to help establish connections between the Tungpei and Red 
Armies, was arrested and shot by order of Liu To-ch'tian. Several 
regiment. commanders, namely K'ang Hung-t'ai, Ho Kuei, and Wan 
Yi, were arrested and thrown into prison only to be released a 
month or two later.°9 These high-handed measures were not a 
"white terror" as against the "red terror" staged by the February 2 
rebels, not even aimed at silencing opposition to peaceful settlement, 
but aimed at maintaining unity within the Tungpei Army. 


Secondly, the February 2 coup had no great effect on the out- 
come of the Sian affair, the peaceful course of which had been set 
at the Tungkuan conference. However, the coup did hasten that pro- 
cess. With the young radical officers eliminated or silenced, the 
generals could be more resolute in settling quickly all the issues 
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with Nanking without worrying about the dissenting opinions of their 
young subordinates. In light of later developments, the coup did 

not weaken the Tungpei Army, though it did create some disruptions. 
On the contrary, it became the rallying point of the Tungpei Army 
which as a whole became more united, realizing the external threat 
and the internal dissension. Also the coup made Nanking more 
aware of the seriousness and complications of the Sian situation, so 
that it showed more willingness to settle the affair on Sian terms, 


Thirdly, the CCP neither encouraged nor exploited the coup. 
It continued to hold steadily for peace. Snow's report is apparently 
correct that Chou En-lai, and the CCP, was more determined to 
fight jointly with the Tungpei Army against Nanking after the Febru- 
ary 2 coup than before it.69 As a matter of fact, Chou's approach 
could not be more reasonable. A separate peace by the CCP with 
Nanking would be as meaningless as it would be impractical. Al- 
though the Communist issue was a long-term, important one that 
concerned the Nanking government and Chiang Kai-shek more than 
any other provincial issue, the Sian affair still was a military issue 
that demanded an immediate solution. Failing a peaceful solution, 
it might have precipitated a civil war of enormous magnitude such 
as that which was being fought in Spain. Had that happened, not 
only would the Communist issue have remained unresolved, but also 
resistance against Japan would have become more remote. It was 
unmistakable to everyone that the Sian issue must be settled quickly 
and peacefully. 


XI. THE CLOSE OF AN ERA 


The February 2 coup was aimed at stopping the capitulation to 
Nanking. Once that failed, the working combination between the 
Tungpei Army, Hsipei Army, and the Red Army which had never 
been put to a test except in the conference room was no longer ob- 
tained. Each of the three parties moved fast to undo the others in 
bidding to Nanking for peace terms. Thus the Northwest defiance 
to Nanking came to an end on the 4th, when Yang Hu-ch'eng and Yü 
Hstieh-chung jointly issued a four-point manifesto to review the Feb- 
ruary 2 coup and to announce their acceptance of Nanking's plan for 
withdrawal of their troops. To cushion the strong opinion of the 
rank and file of the armies and the leftist elements among the 
masses, the manifesto also stated that the Young Marshal be given 
back his civil rights and that the mass movement and the National 
Salvation Union be protected and supported by the Nanking govern- 
ment, 


All the Tungpei troops on the eastern front were withdrawn to 
the left bank of the Wei River, while Yang Hu-ch'eng evacuated Sian 
by moving his headquarters to San-yUan. Sian welcomed the entry 
of the Central Army on the 7th, which was followed by the arrival 
of Ku Chu-t'ung, the new chief of the Northwest, on the 9th. 2 With- 
out bloodshed, Nanking reestablished her authority in the Northwest. 


At Sian, Ku Chu-t'ung, together with Yang Hu-ch'eng and Yü 
Hstieh-chung worked out final arrangements for unresolved issues 
before ushering in the new order. The issue of the Hsipei Army, 
the weakest of the three recalcitrant parties, was easily liquidated. 
Sun Wei-ju, Yang's right-hand man, who had been appointed gover- 
nor of Shensi, was formally sworn in. Sun also took over the com- 
mand of the 17th Route Army from Yang. As it turned out, Yang 
became the greatest loser. He was allowed to go abroad, this time 
visiting the Western nations as he had done about ten years ago 
when he visited Japan--a typical way out for a fallen warlord in the 
Republican era, 
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The Tungpei Army Disarmed 


The Tungpei Army was not punished for its mutiny and persis- 
tent recalcitrance, nor was it reorganized and reduced in strength. 
Having withdrawn to the north of the Wei River,? it continued to be 
a formidable force and to be capable of joining forces with the Red 
Army. To handle this delicate situation, Chiang Kai-shek turned to 
the Young Marshal to finish the face-saving process which he had so 
quixotically started when he accompanied Chiang back to Nanking. 


Nanking worked out two plans for the future of the Tungpei 
Army. Under the first plan, all the Tungpei troops were to be 
transferred to Kiangsu and Anhwei provinces. To take care of the 
unemployed civilian and military personnel of the Tungpei Army, 
the Kiangsu Pacification Commission was to be established and the 
Anhwei provincial government reorganized. Under the second plan, 
the Tungpei troops would concentrate on the Kansu-Shensi border 
with Yü Hsiieh-chung continuing to serve as governor of Kansu. 


Yti immediately cabled the two plans to the Tungpei leaders 
then living in the Peking-Tientsin area. He asked them to send 
representatives to Nanking where they were to be joined by Ho Chu- 
kuo from Sian, and then together they were to proceed to Fenghua 
for consultation with the Young Marshal. 


About a dozen or so Tungpei leaders met at Wang Shu-han's 
house in Tientsin and unanimously supported the first plan and re- 
jected the second plan, i.e., that the Tungpei troops would concen- 
trate on the Kansu-Shensi border, as hatching regionalism and war- 
lordism. One of the participants Wan Fu-lin, Commander of the 
53rd Army, expressed his views as follows: 


It is natural that if we still keep our old concept for the 
preservation of strength, the Tungpei troops should with- 
draw to the Kansu-Shensi border where they will be close 
to the power groups of the Northwest, not far even from 
the Communists. But how could we allow ourselves to 

commit this kind of mistake again! In order to help our 
national unification and progress, I am for plan one. 4 


The Tungpei leaders chose Wang Cho-yen and T'ien Yu-shih as 
their representatives, who at once journeyed south. Ho Chu-kuo 
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from Sian arrived at Nanking on February 14. He was immediately 
received by the Generalissimo. Simultaneously with the arrival of 
Ho's party at Fenghua, the Central Government proclaimed that 
Chang Hsiieh-liang's civil rights which had been revoked for five 
years be restored. 9 


The Young Marshal also favored the first plan. He wrote a 
long letter to Yü Hstieh-chung urging him to do his utmost to carry 
out the order of the Central Government. He asked Wang Cho-yen 
to accompany General Ho to Sian to convey his wishes to the officers 
and the rank and file of the Tungpei Army. To mollify the Tungpei 
Army further, Chiang Kai-shek allowed it to choose six generals to 
fly to Fenghua for a visit with the Young Marshal. The party of 
six generals arrived at Fenghua on February 25, and each of them 
had an individual talk with the Young Marshal for no more than 
twenty minutes. As one of them later reported, the scene of their 
meeting with the Young Marshal was sad and full of emotion. There 
was little that needed to be said: the six expressed their hopes for 
his early return, and in turn he asked them to obey the orders of 
the Central Government and to support Generalissimo Chiang, who 
would lead them to fight the Japanese and to recover their homeland, 
Tungpei. 9 


However, stopping at Shanghai on their return trip, the six 
generals went to see T. V. Soong to express their deep concern 
over the detention of the Young Marshal; they asked for his help in 
bringing about Chang's early release, since Soong, like Madame 
Chiang, was the mediator and guarantor of Chiang Kai-shek's re- 
lease. Having received an audience with Chiang Kai-shek, the par- 
ty returned to Sian without learning or accomplishing anything. But 
the Sian affair, so far as the Tungpei Army was concerned, was 
brought to a close with a happy ending. In the meantime, the Kiang- 
su Pacification Commission was officially inaugurated with Yü Hstieh- 
chung as commissioner, and the Anhwei provincial government was 
reorganized with Liu Shang-ch'ing, an elderly Tungpei leader, as 
governor, The Tungpei Army issued a manifesto to bid farewell to 
the people of Shensi and Kansu on March 2 and began to move out 
of the strategic Northwest.” The Tungpei Army was widely scattered 
in the vast plain of central and eastern China and would soon lose 
its special identity. In one sense, the conclusion of the Sian affair 
marked not only the downfall of a warlord but also the disappearance 
of a provincial army. But how could Nanking settle the issues with 
the Communists ? 
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The CCP Overture 


It is undeniable that Chiang was released at Sian under the 
pledge of stopping civil war, which then meant the "suppression and 
encirclement" campaign against the Communists. As a national 
leader, Chiang must honor his promised word. It would have been 
very detrimental to his prestige and leadership in the eyes of the 
Chinese people, provincial warlords, mediators in the Sian negotia- 
tions, and the Sian rebels, had he changed his mind and revived his 
planned campaign against the Communists. Secondly, even if he did 
not mind breaking his promise, he would find himself faced not only 
with the Red Army, but also the Tungpei Army, with which the Cen- 
tral Army was unable to cope. In addition, such a horrible war 
would have pushed China back ten or twenty years in terms of prog- 
ress, a step no Chinese would have liked to see happen. Third, the 
anti-Communist stand taken by Wang Ching-wei, to some extent, was 
also a camouflage for an anti-Chiang movement. Wang had good 
reason to expect that Chiang would give him back the presidency of 
the Executive Ytlan, a post which he was forced to relinquish when 
he was wounded by an assassin's bullet a year and a half before. 


It should be noted that the general public had undergone some 
change in its attitude towards the Communists whose persistence for 
a peaceful settlement of the Sian Incident won some support from the 
fair-minded leaders of the KMT and wide endorsement from intellec- 
tual quarters. The Communists and the Red Army men conducted 
themselves rather well in the areas of Sian and San-yiian where the 
people had contact with them for the first time. 8 


Despite the fact that the CCP made no special demands or con- 
ditions for the settlement of the Sian affair, it continued to urge Nan- 
king to adopt the policy of "suspending civil war and forming a united 
front against Japan," the chief goal of the Sian coup; at the same 
time, the CCP missed no opportunity to cement the detente between 
the KMT and CCP by arranging details for their future relations. 

On his part, Chiang Kai-shek, considering that the national senti- 
ment and political climate throughout the country in the post-Sian 
period made the prosecution of the anti-Communist campaign not 
only unfavorable but even unacceptable, saw a real chance to resolve 
the Communist issue through peaceful means. 


On the eve of the opening of the Third Plenum of the KMT 
Fifth Congress which was convened for the sole purpose of solving 
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the Sian affair and the Communist guestion, the CCP sent a telegram 
to the Plenum on February 10, laying down five points as national 
policy: 


1. Suspension of civil war, concentration of national 
power, and unity in coping with external aggression. 


2. Freedom of speech, assembly, and association, 
and the release of political prisoners. 


8. Convocation of a conference of all parties, fac- 
tions, professions, and armies; concentration of the 
talented of the whole country in a common cause of 
national salvation. 


4, Quick completion of all preparations for a war of 
resistance against Japan. 


5. Amelioration of the life of the people. 
The telegram runs, 


Should the Third Plenum resolutely decide to adopt 
the above as the national policy, the CCP, to show 
its sincerity in uniting the country against aggression, 
would give the Third Plenum the following pledges: 


1. The Chinese Communist Party will stop its policy 
of armed uprisings throughout the country aimed at 
overthrowing the National Government. 


2. The Soviet Government is to be renamed the Special 
Area Government of the Republic of China; the Red Army 
is to be renamed the National Revolutionary Army, di- 
rectly under the guidance of the Central Government 

and of the National Military Council of Nanking. 


3. Thorough democratic systems through general elec- 
tions are to be carried out under the Special Area Gov- 
ernment. 
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4, The policy of land confiscation is to cease and the 
Communist Program of the Anti-Japanese National United 
Front is to be resolutely enforced, 9 


The CCP telegram closed with a moving appeal to the Plenum, 
which could not have failed to impress and convince the KMT leaders 
at the Plenum that there were real changes in the CCP policy as 
well as in the minds of the Communists. The passage runs, 


The daily pressing national urgency does not permit us 
to make further delay. The loyalty and sincerity of our 
party to our country can be testified before Heaven, 
You who have been dedicated to the country must grant 
the request of our party, so that a united front of our 
whole people against aggression and for national salva- 
tion can be realized. We are the posterity of Huang-ti 
[Yellow Emperor] and children of the Middle Kingdom. 
In the face of national exigency, we cannot but bury our 
individual, biased views for close cooperation; let us 
march together toward the prem road of the last libera- 
tion of the Chinese people. 0 


The four CCP pledges represented drastic changes in principle, 
strategy, and practice; they were great concessions to the KMT, 
short only of total surrender. The changes ended an era of Soviet 
movement and armed struggle against the KMT and Chiang Kai-shek. 
In other words, the CCP utterly reversed its methods and gave up 
its ten-year struggle. A change in policy of such great magnitude 
in the history of the CCP could not go unchallenged and, therefore, 
adequate explanations from the CCP leadership must be called for. 
To allay the fear and doubt of the rank and file and to silence its 
opposition, the CCP leadership issued two documents in succession: 
"Outline of Propaganda and Explanation Concerning the Meaning of 
the Peaceful Settlement of the Sian Incident and the [CCP] Central's 
Telegram to the KMT Third Plenum," and "Questions and Answers 
Concerning the Party Central's Circular Telegram to the KMT Third 
Plenum," in early March 1937, 11 


The CCP admitted that it had made a great concession of prin- 
ciple to the KMT for the purpose of abolishing two opposing political 
regimes and facilitating the formation of a national united front 
against Japan. The concession was regarded as necessary in view 
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of the difficulties of realizing a war of resistance against Japan; it 
was an integral part of the concrete measures for implementing the 
December 1935 resolution and that of September 1936. 12 


The abolition of the Soviet system in the Soviet area, which 
was replaced by a democratic system based upon general election, 
was not aimed at renouncing the political rights of workers and 
peasants, but rather at continuing the protection of such rights. 
Similarly, renaming the Red Army as the National Revolutionary 
Army was not aimed at forsaking the major components of workers 
and peasants of that army nor at renouncing CCP political and orga- 
nizational leadership, but rather at continuing such leadership. Put- 
ting an end to the confiscation of landlords' property was not aimed 
at permitting the exploitation system to be resumed in the Soviet 
area, but rather at continuing the ownership of land by peasants, 18 


But the question remains: Did these changes--from a soviet 
system to a Special Area Government, from the Red Army to the 
National Revolutionary Army, and from the confiscation of landlords’ 
property to the ending of such--constitute surrender ? 


The CCP leadership argued that the answer was no; concessions 
made to the KMT were necessary for the purpose of giving the Japa- 
nese imperialists a fatal blow, which was also a blow to the capital- 
istic system in the whole world. Like the renaming of the Red Army, 
the change from the Soviet system to the Special Area Government 
of the Chinese Republic would enhance CCP influence on the national 
leadership in the anti-Japanese movement. When the Red Army 
joined the Northwestern Anti-Japanese Allied Army, it exerted con- 
siderable influence on that army. By the same token, when the Red 
Army joined the National Revolutionary Army, it would be expected 
to exert similar influence on that body. Also, when the Red Army 
moved south during the Sian Incident, it failed to confiscate land- 
lords! property. 14 


The KMT Third Plenum 


Despite the great concessions of the CCP as embodied in its 
February 10 telegram to the KMT Third Plenum, the Communist 
issue ran into much opposition at the Plenum, which opened its week- 
long session on the 15th, with an attendance of about 200 members 
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of the CEC of the KMT led by Wang Ching-wei and Chiang Kai-shek. 
Wang gave the opening address, expounding on the familiar theme of 
"National Salvation and Survival," a policy formulated at the Second 
Plenum in July 1936. With respect to the Communist question, Wang 
said, "After the Communists fled to the Northwest, their situation 
became increasingly critical, and their total destruction was in sight. 
Unexpectedly the Suiyuan war broke out, followed by the Sian Incident. 
Fortunately Comrade Chiang Kai-shek returned safely. 
But let our several years' national defense plan not be impeded and, 
more importantly, let our several years' work of suppressing the 
Communists not fall asunder in the last minute. The Communist is- 
sue is the immediate question pending our decision, "19 


Yet the cause of the "united front" was not without support. 
Interestingly the support did not necessarily originate from the KMT 
left wing as represented by Madame Sun Yat-sen and Christian Gen- 
eral Feng Yii-hsiang, but from rightists like Sun Fo, the son of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, Chang Jen-chieh, the mentor of Chiang Kai-shek in the 
1920s, and Liang Han-ch'ao. With Madame Sun heading the list, a 
joint proposal was submitted to the Plenum, calling for the reestab- 
lishment of the late party leader's policies. The proposal pointed 
out that the reorganization of the KMT in 1924 was accompanied by 
three policies--alliance with the Soviet Union, alliance with the Com- 
munists, and help for the workers and peasants-~-initiated by the late 
party leader Dr. Sun Yat-sen. A great deal of effort in rejuvenating 
the revolutionary party had been accomplished by these policies. Un- 
fortunately, after the internal strife of 1927, the "united front" col- 
lapsed, thus completely nullifying the three policies. Referring to 
the CCP, the proposal stressed, 


In the past months we have received a number of letters 
and circular telegrams from the Chinese Communist Par- 
ty to the CEC of the KMT, asking for Kuomintang-Com- 
munist cooperation presently to resist Japan. It proved 
that solidarity for struggle against the aggressor has 
become the unanimous demand of the people throughout 
the country which was further attested to by the Sian 
Incident. Since the Chinese Communist Party is also 
willing to give up the activities which are detrimental 

to the political power of our party and to support unity 
in order to resist Japan, it is all the more important 
that our party take the opportunity to reestablish the 
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three policies of the late Party Leader so as to save the 
party and the people from enslavement and to accomplish 
our revolutionary goals. 16 


In addition to strongly urging the adoption of the proposal, Ma- 
dame Sun further laid stress on the application of the Min-sheng chu- 
i [Principle of people's livelihood], the ending of the tutelage period, 
the abolition of censorship, the granting of freedom of speech, assem- 
bly, and organization, and the release of political prisoners, all of 
which would "give living reality to the late party leader's will for a 
democratic government. "17 


In concluding her speech, Madame Sun stated her regret that 
certain government officials had not been awakened to the fact that 
for the salvation of the country all civil war must cease. She said, 
"How ridiculous it is to hear today the antiquated theory that first 
we me suppress the Communists and then resist Japanese aggres- 
sion!" 


Outside the Nanking circle, the powerful Kwangsi group led by 
Li Tsung-jen endorsed Madame Sun's ideas by formally introducing 
a resolution calling for freedom of speech and the press, protection 
of the patriotic movement, emancipation of the masses, and strength- 
ening of the national salvation movement. Li's resolution, as Ma- 
dame Sun's proposal, was shelved without action. 19 


However, on the issue of the convocation of the National Peo- 
ple's Congress as repeatedly demanded by the Sian rebels and the 
Communists, the Plenum did take immediate action. It resolved 
that the Congress be convened on November 12, 1937, to enact the 
Constitution and to decide on its enforcement. 29 


At the fourth session of the Plenum, Chiang Kai-shek reported 
on the Sian Incident, accompanied by his resignation for the third 
time. As on two previous occasions, his resignation was unanimous- 
ly declined. In the same connection, the Young Marshal's eight de- 
mands as embodied in the December 12th telegram were tabled with- 
out further discussion. 21 


The Plenum issued a declaration primarily based upon a draft 
prepared by the draft committee chaired by Wang Ching-wei. In for- 
eign policy, the declaration reiterated the policy of the KMT Second 
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Plenum that China would not tolerate Japanese encroachment on her 
territory and sovereignty, nor would the Central Government sign 
any agreement with a foreign power which might result in infringe- 
ment upon China's territory and sovereignty. With regard to Japan's 
aggression, the declaration said that "China will strive for co-exis- 
tence externally. Even if China is driven to armed resistance be- 
cause of destruction and humiliation beyond the limits of forbearance, 
she should be fighting only for defensive purposes, which should not 
be mistaken for xenophobia. n22 


Domestically, the declaration stated that "the achievement of 
internal unification through peaceful means has been the guiding prin- 


ciple of the party throughout recent years. . . . As for the Commu- 
nist elements, in recent days they use the slogan of resistance 
against foreign aggression to appeal for support. . . . In view of 


their many feelings of guilt, it is impossible for us to believe in 
their superficial promises. For the sake of our country and people, 
how can our party bear the thought of allowing the sacrifice and hard 
work of all our comrades in the armed forces and others engaged in 
suppressing the Communists to fall short of completion? Whatever 
methods we may use, we must depend on our own strength to root 
out the Communist calamity in China. n23 


Before the Plenum adjourned, it adopted a resolution on the 
Ken-chüeh ch'ih-huo an [Resolution on the eradication of the Red 
Peril]. A great part of this important document was devoted to re- 
viewing the history of the KMT-CCP relations; however, its crucial 
passages stress the minimum, limited measures which read in full: 


1. In any country, there must be a unified system and 
a unified command, so that the effectiveness of command 
can be attained. There will never be the co-existence of 
two armies of diametrically opposed doctrines within one 
country. It is, therefore, our resolution that the so- 
called Red Army and all other camouflaged armed forces 
must be totally abolished. 


2. Unification of political power is the prerequisite for 
the unification of a nation. No country in the world tol- 
erates the co-existence of two political regimes. It is, 
therefore, our resolution that the so-called "Soviet Gov- 
ernment" and all other subversive organizations must þe 
totally abolished. 
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3. The Propaganda of Bolshevization is incompatible 
with the San-min chu-i [Three principles of the people] 
which is dedicated to saving the country and its people. 
Even to the life of our people and the social life of our 
country, Bolshevization appears to be extremely absurd. 
It is, therefore, our resolution that any propaganda of 
Bolshevization must be stopped. 


4, Class struggle is based upon the interest of one 
class. Its method is to divide the whole society into 
various, opposed classes and to stir up mutual killing 
and hatred among them. As a result, policies of tak- 
ing over the masses and armed uprisings must be used, 
whereby unrest in society is created and the people are 
greatly divided. It is, therefore, our resolution that 
class struggle must be totally stopped. 24 


A comparison between the above four-point resolution and the 
four pledges offered by the CCP in its February 10th telegram to 
the KMT Third Plenum clearly indicates that the KMT resolution de- 
manded much more than the CCP offered. The first two points of 
the KMT resolution fully covered the second and third points of the 
CCP pledges, i.e., the Soviet government was to be abolished and 
the Red Army to be reorganized into the KMT army. Granted that 
the abolition of landlords' property was a concession in Communist 
ideology, the KMT still demanded a complete abolition of "class 
struggle," a major doctrine of Communism. Even more concrete, 
the third point of the KMT resolution prohibited the propaganda of 
Communism. All together, the KMT resolution demanded nothing 
less than a total surrender of the CCP and also aimed at stopping 
the spread of Communism in China. It is evident from the title of 
the resolution that the KMT Third Plenum had no intention of form- 
ing a "united front! with the CCP but instead intended to end Commu- 
nism in China through peaceful means, 


The KMT made no direct mention of the CCP five demands on 
national policy which would be the quid pro quo for the implementa- 
tion of the four-point pledge. However, on the day of the adjourn- 
ment of the Plenum, February 23, Chiang Kai-shek in his press con- 
ference touched upon the CCP five demands, chiefly the second de- 
mand. He discussed three things: 
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1. Freedom of speech. With three exceptions to wit, propaganda 
of Bolshevism, disclosure of military and diplomatic secrecies, 
and fabricated rumors; freedom of speech always has been the 
policy of the Central Government and will continue to be. 


2. Concentration of talents. The Central Government will make 
every effort to bring talented people, particularly the intellec- 
tuals, into the government for national construction, but cannot 
adopt the methods as advocated by the Communists and those of 
the so-called "people's front." 


3. Release of political prisoners. At present, the so-called politi- 
cal prisoners are only Communists and reactionary elements who 
are against our country and destroy our society. Yet should 
they decide to repent, they could be freed on bond. Pardons 
can only be granted to those who are sincere in their repentance, 
An indiscriminate and wholesale pardon of political offenders will 
not be possible inasmuch as it is contradictory to laws of state 
and prejudicial to social stability, 25 


Like Wang Ching-wei, Chiang Kai-shek was determined to main- 
tain a strong stand on the Communist issue, so far as their public 
pronouncements were concerned. Nor did he show any intention of 
forming a united front against Japan as demanded by the Sian rebels, 
but nevertheless, he did suspend civil war for the time being, if for 
no other reason than to honor his promise at Sian. 


The Communists came a long way in their terms with Chiang, 
whom they had tried for ten years to overthrow since Chiang's April 
12 coup to purge the Communists in 1927. However humiliating, the 
CCP was pleased with the outcome of the Sian affair, without which 
it would have to struggle merely for survival, let alone to repel the 
Japanese aggressor. On the other hand, Chiang, however reluctant 
he may have been, was equally satisfied with the settlement over the 
Communist issue, a real issue for which the Sian coup was launched. 
He resolved the Communist question through peaceful means, even 
though he may always have preferred force. He was confident in the 
settlement, as he had no fear of the Communists once the Tungpei 
Army was moved out of the Northwest and the Central Army moved 
in. Probably the Central Army was ready to deal with the Red Ar- 
my at any time. Yet, as long as the CCP abided by the terms it 
offered to the KMT, Chiang saw no reason to suppress it. 
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Chiang emerged from the Sian Incident as the true leader of 
the Chinese people. The Sian Incident helped them to find their 
leader. It was unlikely that in the future any warlords from north 
to south China would dare to challenge Chiang as the Young Marshal 
did. Now with the Communists hailing him as the leader, Chiang's 
prestige was higher than it had ever been. 


XII, CONCLUSION 


With the completion of the Tungpei Army's transfer from the 
Northwest to the East, the departure abroad of Yang Hu-cheng from 
Sian, and the conclusion of the KMT-CCP talks, the Sian Incident 
came to a close at the end of April 1937. It had lasted four months 
from the December 12 coup to the April settlement. Yet the causes 
of the Incident could be traced far beyond December 1936. In the 
course of the prolonged negotiations for settlement, many unforeseen, 
intriguing developments had emerged. Only if we closely examine 
every aspect of the Sian affair can we understand it in entirety. 

And only if we are convinced through our own analyses of the car- 
dinal issues that had become stumbling blocks in the negotiation pro- 
cess can we resolve the so-called mysteries with which the Sian In- 
cident has been fraught. Only then may we adequately answer such 
questions as was the Sian coup inevitable?; were the negotiations 
bound to succeed?; did the Tungpei generals shift their allegiance ?; 
was the KMT-CCP settlement a surrender on the part of the CCP or 
a formation of the second "united front" between them?; did the Sian 
coup succeed ?; and what was the fate of the Young Marshal? 


An Inevitable Course 


In the age of warlordism, Chang Hsitieh-liang inherited and 
ruled the richest part of China, Manchuria, as his fief. He enjoyed 
all good things in life and experienced no hardships. Lacking any 
formal education except for military training, he fortunately. was ex- 
posed to and interested in the Western way of life. But he was a 
young man of determination and intelligence. With one stroke he 
eliminated Yang Yt-t'ing and Ch'ang Yin-huai, who had allegedly 
connived with the Japanese to kill his father, thereby consolidating 
his rule. But his great difficulties were how to deal with his two 
strong neighbors, Japan and Russia, He did not allow himself to 
be induced and pressured by Japan to keep Manchuria independent; 
he joined the revolutionary south instead so as to achieve nominal 
unification with China. He was rewarded with the appointment of 
Vice Commander-in-Chief of the Chinese armed forces, for which he 
was called "Vice Commander." Without the support of Nanking, he 
went to war with Russia, trying to drive the Russian interest out of 
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the Chinese Eastern Railway. Though he did not win the undeclared 
war, he suffered no great loss. 


Also he devoted himself to building his domain into a modern 
state. Schools were built and the Tungpei University, one of the 
finest at the time, was established with Chang as president. Trade 
and industry, especially an arsenal and a railway, were quickly de- 
veloped. In addition to a well-equipped army, Manchuria had the 
best air force and navy in China. Naturally, this gigantic progress 
and success caused the Japanese to envy Chang and hasten their 
seizure of Manchuria, 


With his star rising, the Young Marshal posed as arbitrator in 
the contest between Chiang Kai-shek and Yen Hsi-shan and Feng Yü- 
hsiang, a stand which influenced the outcome in favor of Chiang and 
for which Chiang had been grateful. During the few years between 
his joining the south at the end of 1928 and his being driven from 
his homeland in September 1931, the Young Marshal was the most 
popular and admired young man in China. 


Then his fortune turned against him. When he led his huge 
army to North China to suppress Shih Yu-shan's rebellion, the Japa- 
nese struck at Mukden on September 18, 1931. On the advice of 
the Nanking government, the Young Marshal offered no resistance in 
order that China's case could be brought to the League of Nations. 
The failure of the League to take strong action against Japan encour- 
aged her insatiable aggression in Manchuria. But the Young Marshal 
began to be stigmatized as the "nonresistant general." 


The Mukden Incident was only a prelude to Japan's conquest of 
China. Japan extended the war to the Great Wall, where it met with 
strong resistance by the Tungpei Army and the celebrated 29th Army. 
Nevertheless the Young Marshal's further defeat in the war of the 
Great Wall made public opinion turn strongly against him, After a 
brief meeting with Chiang Kai-shek at Paoting, he voluntarily relin- 
quished his command. After having been cured of his narcotic habit 
at Shanghai, he sailed for Europe accompanied by his Australian ad- 
viser William Donald. He saw much and immensely enjoyed his 
visits to Italy, Germany, and England. He was extremely impressed 
by the revival of Italy and Germany under Fascism. He planned to 
extend his European tour, only to be recalled by Chiang Kai-shek 
because of the outbreak of the Fukien Incident. Returning to China 
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in January 1934, he immediately entered into the service of Chiang; 
he was appointed Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the O-Yti-Wan Ban- 
dit Suppression with his headquarters at Wuhan, 


Now the Young Marshal became the champion of Chiang's 
leadership by building Chiang up in the image of Hitler or Mussolini. 
He presented himself as a new man of vision and energy with consid- 
erable charisma for leadership. Within a year Chang had regained 
much of his lost prestige and the allegiance of the Tungpei troops 
and people. However, he had no enthusiasm for the suppression 
campaign against the Communists, which he viewed as a kind of civ- 
il war he had always abhorred for it could only exacerbate the suf- 
ferings of the people and weaken the country. 


No sooner had the Communists ended their "Long March" in 
North Shensi than the Young Marshal with his army was transferred 
to the Northwest with Sian as his headquarters. In the initial en- 
counter with the Red Army, his troops suffered two major defeats, 
in which two division commanders and several regiment commanders 
lost their lives, while the majority of the rank and file were taken 
prisoners. Using this victory as a vantage point, the CCP launched 
a propaganda campaign of the "united front'' to both the prisoners of 
war and the Tungpei and Hsipei Armies. In contrast, Nanking great- 
ly alienated the disheartened Young Marshal by refusing to replenish 
the annihilated two divisions and to grant handsome pensions to the 
families of those killed. To this day, some of the Tungpei generals 
still believe this was the turning point in the Young Marshal's rela- 
tions with Chiang and his attitude toward the CCP. 


The united front movement which was launched by the CCP 
August 1, 1935 manifesto gradually gathered momentum, as the 
Japanese aggression in North China grew apace. Japan's design to 
sever North China from the Nanking government had created a tide 
of student and national salvation movements throughout the country 
since the December 1935 student demonstrations. With the spread 
of student protest and demonstration, the national salvation move- 
ment took a nationwide form of organization. To still the surge of 
militant student and national salvation movements, Nanking took high- 
handed measures whenever possible. 


At the height of national sentiment in the summer of 1936, the 
Liang-Kuang revolted against Nanking claiming’ the Central Govern- 
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ment had failed to resist Japan. A civil war was prevented from 
developing but it made the general public more aware of the issue 
of Japanese aggression. Ironically, while patriotism was praised 
everywhere, nowhere was the national salvation movement patronized 
by the authorities except in the Northwest or Sian where the Young 
Marshal espoused the cause of the "united front" as the only way to 
resist Japan in order to recover the lost territory of Manchuria. 


Through Wang I-che, Commander of the 67th Army, and the 
first high-ranking officer converted to the united front policy, the 
Young Marshal met with Chou En-lai at Yenan in May 1936. Out 
of this secret talk, the CCP changed its policy from "Down with 
Chiang Kai-shek for Resisting Japan" to "Support Chiang for Resist- 
ing Japan." From this time onward, the Young Marshal became 
active in favor of the united front. He gave active material aid to 
the Red Army; he openly protected the student and national salvation 
movements; he educated his troops in the united front ideology and 
guerrilla warfare; and he tried his utmost to persuade Chiang to 
change his unpopular and unpatriotic policy of "internal pacification 
before resistance to foreign aggression." 


The CCP did not remain idle, leaving the matter to the Young 
Marshal alone, for it made repeated appeals to Chiang to stop civil 
war and to unite the whole country in resisting Japan. Not only was 
Chiang unmoved by the CCP appeal; he was even more resolute than 
before to end the matter once and for all. Chiang's stern attitude 
was also somewhat influenced by Japanese pressure. 


Serious negotiations for resolving some outstanding issues over 
the Sino-Japanese relations were conducted at Nanking in the fall of 
1936. But the exorbitant demands of Japan made concrete conces- 
sions by China unacceptable, and Chinese national sentiment would 
not tolerate further concessions, no matter how negligible. Chiang's 
Japanese policy was under attack by intellectual quarters, particular- 
ly by the Federation of the National Salvation Unions. As a result, 
six prominent intellectuals, popularly known as "the Six Gentlemen," 
were arrested in Shanghai. The Young Marshal viewed the arrest 
as an act of overt alienation of the people's trust. He appealed 
directly to Chiang for their release but to no avail. 


More and more, Chiang's compromising posture toward Japan 
aroused the suspicion of the Young Marshal, while Chiang's deter- 
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mination to exterminate the Communists as indicated in his 50th 
birthday messages made his policy irreversible. The anti-Commu- 
nist pact reached by Japan and Germany in late November 1936 was 
received in China with great dismay. It came at a time when the 
Chinese had successfully resisted Japanese aggression in Suiyuan, 
and the policy of the united front against Japan had a strong appeal. 
The Young Marshal had reason to assume that had Nanking joined 
the anti-Communist camp of Japan and Germany, hope for the re- 
covery of Manchuria would vanish forever, and the suppression cam- 
paign against the Reds would be prosecuted in earnest. 


At Sian, the Young Marshal had openly encouraged and pro- 
tected the national salvation movement since the fall of 1936. His 
championship of the cause of national salvation was no secret as 
borne out by his interview with Helen Snow on October 3. Like 
Chiang's anti-Communist policy, Chang's "united front" policy was 
equally irrevocable. His fervid appeal to Chiang for dispatching the 
Tungpei Army to the Suiyuan front to fight the Japanese was real 
and urgent. It appeared to be the only way to cut the Gordian knot 
to save himself from a breach of faith with his followers and the 
Communists as well as from precipitating a confrontation with Chiang. 


Full of indignation, Chiang came to Sian in early December. 
Instead of probing the situation and mollifying Chang Hstieh-liang 
and Yang Hu-ch'eng, he totally ignored their views and problems 
and even undermined their authority by directly summoning their 
subordinates for personal instruction. He confronted the Young Mar- 
shal with the choice of prosecution of the anti-Communist campaign 
or transfer of the Tungpei Army to eastern China. Still trying to 
weather the crisis to save himself and the country, Chang must have 
considered Yang Hu-ch'eng's suggestion--to detain Chiang--as his 
last resort. Both Chiang's wrath over the student demonstration of 
December 9 and his severe criticism of the Young Marshal after- 
wards convinced the latter to stage the coup d'état and to take Chiang 
into custody. 


The Release of Chiang 
From the time Chiang was seized to his release on Christmas 


Day, the Young Marshal in both his public pronouncements and in 
private talks stressed that he never meant to do any physical harm 
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to Chiang. Further, he professed on the first day of Chiang's de- 
tention that he would escort Chiang to Nanking as soon as the latter 
accepted his major demands. 


Apparently the Young Marshal's ambitious project for the coup 
ran into difficulty at the very beginning: the heavy toll of lives re- 
sulting from deaths incurred in seizing Chiang; disorder in Sian 
caused by the poor discipline of Yang Hu-ch'eng's troops; the failure 
of a unit of the Tungpei Army to stage a coup at Loyang; and the 
loss of Tungkuan to the Central Army as a result of Feng Ch'in- 
tsai's defection. Most of all, Chiang's adamant refusal to discuss 
the eight demands with the rebels, coupled with the strong stand 
taken by the Nanking war faction, discouraged the Young Marshal 
and disrupted his plans. 


There had never been any definite plan for setting up a north- 
western defense government as discussed among the three parties 
before the Sian coup. The Young Marshal did not bring up the sub- 
ject after the coup in view of the adverse reactions from various 
power groups in China and from foreign capitals, particularly Mos- 
cow. However, a Northwestern Anti-Japanese Allied Army Military 
Council was inaugurated, serving as the highest organ to coordinate 
the work of the three constituents. After reading Chiang's diaries 
and other official documents seized at Hua-ch'ing-ch'ih, the Young 
Marshal and other Sian leaders dispelled all doubts in their minds 
that Chiang was not anti-Japanese. Then it was a matter of how to 
pressure him to assume the leadership of resistance against Japan-- 
the most important, if not the sole, objective of the Sian coup. 


By the time William Donald arrived at Sian, the Sian Incident 
had definitely begun moving toward a peaceful solution, and the re- 
lease of Chiang was almost certain. Chiang agreed to move to his 
new abode and began to discuss freely with the Young Marshal na- 
tional policies with respect to possible war with Japan. All this 
happened before the arrival of Chou En-lai. The much publicized 
report that the CCP took a decisive stance in the release of Chiang 
could not have been further from the truth. Mao Tse-tung publicly 
admitted that the CCP, not having been consulted, was caught by 
surprise with the Sian coup. Moreover, the date of Chou's arrival 
at Sian could not have been earlier than December 16. Chou took 
no part in sending General Chiang Ting-wen back to Nanking to stop 
the plan by Nanking to bomb and attack Sian, which was arranged 
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through General Chiang Po-li that day. Yet Chou certainly helped 
free Chiang. He played the role of diplomat rather than mediator. 
He agreed with the Young Marshal that Chiang was the only person 
capable of leading the country in the war of resistance against Japan. 
The CCP might have played a significant role, if a military conflict 
between Nanking and Sian had proven unavoidable, in which case the 
Red Army would have heavily supported the Tungpei Army in sustain- 
ing the burden of fighting. | 


Faced with the military pressure of the Central Army and with 
the threat of the ascendancy of the pro-Japanese faction at Nanking, 
the Young Marshal clearly sensed the need for an early release of — 
Chiang. The longer Chiang was held at Sian, the more the pro- 
Japanese faction would consolidate its control of Nanking, and the 
less the chance of averting impending civil war. Still Chiang could 
not be released without commitment to the major demands put forth 
by the Sian rebels. T. V. Soong's visit to Sian not only convinced 
the Young Marshal that Chiang must be released but started negotia- 
tions on the terms of his release. It was Madame Chiang's trip to 
Sian that brought negotiations to an end. She rightly claimed that 
"the situation at Sian was . . . that Mr. Donald had laid the founda- 
tions, T. V. had built the walls, and it would be I who would have 
to put on the roof, "1 


There were two outstanding issues that were difficult to resolve: 
stopping the civil war and reorganizing the National Government. As 
far as the reorganization of the government was concerned, Chiang 
had no great objection to it, even though it would not be easy to ac- 
complish. But the question of suspending civil war, i.e., suspend- 
ing the suppression campaign against the Communists, involved a 
complete change in policy, which must have been the last thing he 
wished to do. During his detention, Chiang had done some deep con- 
templation and his thinking apparently had undergone some change 
especially on the issues of Japan and the Communists. There was 
no doubt that the CCP overtures to the KMT before the Sian Incident 
were made out of desperation; nevertheless, its concern for China's 
survival under Japanese aggression was beyond suspicion. When 
Chou approached Chiang at Sian, he reiterated the CCP support for 
Chiang without mentioning the demands of the Sian rebels. Like his 
wife, Chiang also may have thought, "As we are all Chinese, we 
should not fight each other."2 Like the Young Marshal, Chiang may 
have thought that Chou, who had served him so well before, would 
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serve him again in the common cause of national salvation. Also, 
Chiang, well-versed in Sun Tzu's "Arts of War," may have envi- 
sioned his chances of disarming a strong enemy without fighting. 


One last obstacle had to be overcome before Chiang could be 
released. The rebel leaders, probably with the exception of the 
Young Marshal who was fully satisfied with Chiang's verbal promise 
as guaranteed by T. V. Soong and Madame Chiang, were opposed 
to the release of Chiang without a written assurance. They had 
good reason to fear that once Chiang was released, he would pun- 
ish them. Yang Hu-ch'eng in particular, whose life and career 
were at stake, remained adamant, and his consent was absolutely 
necessary for he had full control of the city of Sian. It was then 
that Chou rendered a great service to Chiang; he successfully per- 
suaded Yang to trust the leader to honor his words. 


A Recalcitrant Sian 


Chiang's departure from Sian accompanied by his captor did 
not result in a peaceful settlement of the Sian affair as anticipated. 
On the contrary, more difficult days were beginning. The general 
public was utterly incensed by the news that Chiang was freed upon 
acceptance of the demands of Sian. Riding the tide of anti-Japanese 
sentiment and victorious challenge to Nanking, Sian transformed it- 
self into the new order of the "united front." Mass movements 
were unleashed, and Sian gave every sign of being prepared for re- 
sistance against Japan. 


Also, the euphoria created by Chiang's return to Nanking was 
short-lived. The Young Marshal was tried and sentenced; his en- 
tourage was taken into custody at Nanking; and the Central Army 
advanced toward Sian. The rehabilitation plan was equally unaccept- 
able. Ku Chu-t'ung was appointed to replace the Young Marshal in 
the Northwest. Yang Hu-ch'eng and Yü Hstieh-chung were not pun- 
ished but their power was greatly curtailed. The Tungpei and Hsi- 
pei Armies were assigned to scattered stations in remote areas. 
Further, it was announced that the suppression campaign against the 
Communists would be continued. 


_ Sian received this bad news with considerable shock. Not only 
was this contradictory to the spirit of Chiang'’s release but it openly 
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violated the negotiated terms by which he was released. Yang Hu- 
ch'eng, as titular head of the recalcitrant Northwest, backed up unan- 
imously by the Tungpei generals, sent a defiant telegram to Nanking 
on January 5, thus setting the stage for confrontation between Nan- 
king and Sian and causing an impasse in the settlement for the next 
two or three months. To cope with the urgent situation, Sian took 
some drastic measures. The Tungpei Army was quickly concentrated 
in the eastern front to block the advance of the Central Army. Yang's 
self-defense corps in several counties adjacent to Sian were mobilized 
and recruited into the newly expanded Hsipei Army. Students and 
leftists of all political shades from liberals to Trotskyites were en- 
couraged to take an active part in leading and educating the masses 
in the national salvation movement. Newspapers and periodicals 
served as effective propaganda machines to popularize the "united 
front" against Japan and to rally the masses to the new order, while 
radio broadcasts in Chinese and English propagated the "united front" 
news for the consumption of the outside world. Close ties with the 
CCP were established, and the Red Army was assigned the defense 
of the left bank of the Wei River. Twenty miles north of Sian, 

P'eng Teh-huai set up his headquarters; inside Sian Chou En-lai's 
influence was visible and felt. As the Sian-Nanking relations further 
deteriorated, the CCP posture became increasingly important and its 
interests were ably represented by Chou at Sian and Nanking. 


The union between the Tungpei and Hsipei Armies was expedi- 
ent, as was their collaboration with the CCP. The dissension here- 
tofore hidden gradually surfaced, as the future of the insurgent power 
grew more and more uncertain. Yang Hu-ch'eng, entrenched inside 
Sian and surrounded by leftist supporters, including the special regi- 
ment of the Tungpei Army commanded by Sun Ming-chiu, may have 
seen his opportunity of rising to leadership in the Northwest. The 
Tungpei generals at the front with their troops which undertook the 
bulk of defense looked askance at the growing radical trend inside 
Sian and at Yang's posture. At the outset, they were not enthusias- 
tic about the "united front,'' especially about allying themselves with 
the Communists. But they were resolutely anti-Japanese, and their 
loyalty to the Young Marshal with whom they have worked for so 
many years had not wavered. 


Unmoved by the inducement of money or position, the Tungpei 
generals demanded that the Young Marshal be allowed to return to 
the Northwest before any settlement could be reached. Their insis- 
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tence on the release of the Young Marshal and Yang Hu-ch'eng's un- 
ceasing demand for resistance against Japan so infuriated Chiang 
that he was quoted as saying: "Any demands save the return of 
Chang Hstieh-liang to the Northwest can be accepted," and "If Yang 
should persist in his stubborn attitude by January 24, the Central 
Government would consider a peaceful settlement of the affair hope- 
less. "9 Nanking then did two things to break the negotiation dead- 
lock: Chang's return was to be a separate issue in negotiations and 
the Communist question was to be resolved in the forthcoming KMT 
Third Plenum. As a result, the Tungkuan conference convened only 
to tackle the problem of local troop disengagement, leaving all polit- 
ical issues untouched. 


The Tungkuan conference succeeded in avoiding a military con- 
frontation between Nanking and Sian, but precipitated a revolt of the 
young officers in the Tungpei Army. The Tungpei generals’ willing- 
ness to reach a local armistice was interpreted by the radical offi- 
cers as a betrayal of the Young Marshal for the sake of personal 
gain. They staged a coup d'état at Sian on February 2, demanding 
that the leading generals declare war against the Central Army, 
They killed Wang I-che, the leading proponent for peace, and a few 
other lesser generals who were charged with having connections in 
Nanking. The coup was quickly suppressed with the arrest of sev- 
eral military commanders and the flight of the ringleaders. 


The February 2 coup removed the obstacle for peaceful settle- 
ment, since it drove the radical elements from the Tungpei Army. 
However, it did not break up the temporary union of the three ar- 
mies, insofar as they continued to take concerted action in dealing 
with Nanking. The Tungpei Army withdrew to the north of the Wei 
River; Sian was evacuated by Yang Hu-ch'eng followed by the occu- 
pation of the Central Army. At Sian, General Ku Chu-t'ung, on be- 
half of Generalissimo Chiang, carried on negotiations with the three 
insurgent armies within the purview of military affairs. 


The Capitulation of the CCP 


While the negotiations on the transfer of the Tungpei Army 
from the Northwest to the East continued to drag on, the KMT Third 
Plenum opened on February 15, focusing its attention on the Commu- 
nist question, The political climate in China and on the international 
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scene could not be more favorable for a settlement on the Commu- 
nist question. 


After the release of Chiang, Japan launched a new peace of- 
fensive toward Nanking by dispatching an economic mission to China. 
Japan viewed the possible rapprochement between the Soviet Union 
and China as a great threat to Japan and looked upon peaceful settle- 
ment of the Communist issue as a sign of the unification of China 
or the formation of a "united front" against Japan. 


On the other hand, Stalin, capitalizing on his goodwill toward 
Chiang, allowed Chiang's son, Ching-kuo, to return to China after 
twelve years' sojourn in the Soviet Union. Fearful of Wang Ching- 
wei's return to power, which would swing China to the side of Ger- 
many and Japan, Stalin expedited his negotiations with Nanking. A 
modus vivendi between Nanking and Moscow was in sight. To rein- 
force his ties with Nanking, Stalin urged the CCP to seize the oppor- 
tunity created by the Sian Incident to strike a deal with Nanking. 


The Sian coup had disrupted Chiang's campaign plan against 
the Communists and created the atmosphere and situation in which 
a negotiated settlement could be reached. The CCP must have real- 
ized that the Sian Incident had saved the CCP from annihilation only 
temporarily, for with the Young Marshal now a prisoner and with 
the transfer of the Tungpei Army to the East, its position in dealing 
with the KMT had not been greatly improved except that public opin- 
ion was more in its favor and some recruitment and supplies were 
provided during the Sian insurgency. 


Prodded by Stalin and realizing its own weak position, the CCP 
offered a four-point proposal to the KMT, the most humiliating terms 
in its party history. It agreed that the Soviet government be substi- 
tuted by a regional, border government under Nanking; that the Red 
Army be organized into the national revolutionary army under Nan- 
king; and that the confiscation of landlords' property be discontinued. 
Unexpectedly, even these genuine, humiliating concessions failed to 
mollify the Nanking leaders who demanded nothing short of complete 
surrender by the CCP. The KMT Third Plenum adopted the resolu- 
tion entitled, "Eradication of the Red Peril" which counterproposed 
four points for CCP capitulation. It categorically demanded the aboli- 
tion of the Red Army or any form of military force and of the Soviet 
regime and other organizations destructive to national unification, and 
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discontinuation of Communist propaganda and fomentation of class 
struggle. 


Ironically, both Chiang Kai-shek and Wang Ching-wei insisted 
on the acceptance of the four points as a quid pro quo for settlement 
with the CCP,+ while utterly ignoring the CCP demand for the re- 
lease of political prisoners and other matters. Far away in Moscow, 
Wang Ming, one of the top leaders of the CCP, commented on the 
KMT resolution: 


Instead of agreeing to collaborate with the Communist 
Party of China on the basis of a joint struggle against 
Japan, and for the salvation of the fatherland, the 
Plenary Session of the Kuomintang wrote about "the 
capitulation of the Communist Party. "92 


Indeed Chiang did not at all heed the continuous pleas of the 
CCP in its willingness "to struggle resolutely for the successful 
realization of the revolutionary San Min Chu I together with the KMT 
in the common struggle during the period of the Great Revolution in 
1925-1927. "6 In the months ahead, Chiang continued to destroy Com- 
munist underground organs and to arrest Communists. 


However, there was one thing that Chiang could not do, at 
least for a while--that is to start a civil war anew to suppress the 
Communists. The Chinese people, probably with the exception of 
Chiang's own Central Army, would not tolerate that kind of war, let 
alone Madame Chiang and T. V. Soong, the two witnesses for his 
release. Even if he did, his chances of success would be much less 
than had been prior to the Sian Incident. Conversely, by allowing 
the Communists to maintain a separate existence in remote North 
Shensi, Chiang had achieved the desired unity, if not the unification, 
of China without resort to force. The Communists--shut off in the 
meager land of North Shensi, surrounded by hostile neighbors, the 
Moslems in the west, Yen Hsi-shan in the east, and the Central 
Army in the south--would no longer pose a threat to KMT power. 
Moreover, there still were other quasi-independent political powers 
existing in China: for instance, Sung Che-yiian and Yen Hsi-shan 
in North China and Li Tsung-jen and Liu Hsiang in South China, 
over whose armies and personnel Nanking had no control. These 
warlords, of course, were different from the Communists, especially 
in ideology. Apart from ideological differences, the psychological 
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barrier between the KMT and CCP created by ten years’ fighting 
would be difficult to overcome or forget. As a result, the settle- 
ment reached by them at the end of April was nothing more than a 
temporary truce.8 It was not until two months later when the Japa- 
nese attacked Loukouchiao (Marco Polo Bridge) on July 7, that both 
sides publicly committed themselves to the “united front" against 
Japan, 


The Fate of the Young Marshal 


The suspension of civil war between the KMT and CCP from 
December 12, 1936, to July 7, 1937, was the first fruit of the Sian 
Incident. In a real sense, the pronounced aims of the Sian coup, 
"to stop civil war and to form a united front against Japan," were 
attained. Commenting on the Sian Incident in August 1937, James 
Bertram gave the first authoritative account of the Incident: 


The coup d'état seemed to the outside world-a failure; 
and in fact it succeeded. Chinese would no longer fight 
against Chinese. China had found a new unity; and so, 
before it should have time to form and strengthen itself, 
Japan turned swiftly and shrewdly to war on a large 
scale. 


This new unity was led by none other than the man humiliated by the 
Young Marshal. Inasmuch as the Sian Incident helped the Chinese 
to unite and to find their leader, it raised Chiang's prestige to a 
new high. Nelson T. Johnson assessed the rise of Chiang's leader- 
ship in the wake of his release: 


The idea has been fostered that Chiang's leadership is 
necessary to the nation's survival, his identification with 
that idea has been achieved concretely by action. ... 
The majority of Chinese leaders have come to realize 
that China must become unified and show a united front 
against the common enemy. Chiang Kai-shek has dem- 
onstrated the possibility of unification despite old ha- 
treds and old feuds. He has become the symbol of this 
ideal of unity whose accomplishment is necessary if 
Japan is to be held off. 10 
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The irony is that the man who made all this possible has not 
only spent the rest of his life in obscurity but also lost his freedom. 
The Young Marshal, though not necessarily a friend of the Generalis- 
simo, had developed an intimate, personal relationship with him, a 
feat achieved by few people in China. Further, the Young Marshal 
became a close friend of the Soong family, particularly T. V. He 
had also helped Chiang stay in power on more occasions than one, 
for which Chiang had been grateful. 


However, Chiang, like many heroes, religiously believed in 
hubris and nemesis and in reciprocity in personal dealings. Despite 
the fact that the Young Marshal had released him and accompanied 
him on his return to Nanking, Chiang apparently did not forgive him. 
For one thing, Chiang might have been killed at Hua-ch'ing-ch'ih, 
where wanton shooting occurred. Despite his claim to the contrary, 
Chiang was humiliated by his captor, and allowed to leave Sian only 
after having accepted the basic demands of the rebels. All this was 
probably hard for Chiang to take, for neither before the Sian Inci- 
dent nor after it had he undergone a similar ordeal. But Chiang 
had even greater reason to be unrelenting; the Young Marshal had 
ruined his plans to exterminate the Communists. To this day, Na- 
tionalist writers consider the Sian Incident the root of the Commu- 
nist takeover of China. It was easy for Chiang and others to forget 
that the Sian Incident had raised Chiang to the position of indispen- 
sable leader of China, united the whole country, and made the war 
of resistance against Japan possible, achievements that glorified 
Chiang's life and cemented his place in history. 


The days during the liquidation of the Sian affair tested Chiang's 
forbearance, The circumstances did not permit him either to resume 
the suppression campaign against the Communists or to execute the 
Young Marshal, 11 Apart from public opinion, leading warlords like 
Li Tsung-jen and Sung Che-ytian all had enunciated opposition to civil 
war. The Tungpei Army, whose transfer was not complete until the 
end of April, still publicly supported the Young Marshal's policy, 
and its 120,000 men after reorganization were loyal to him.12 The 
mutiny of the Tungpei Army or its joining forces with the Red Army 
or with any of the northern warlords' armies would not be too re- 
mote a possibility, if the delicate situation were not handled with 
care and dexterity. 
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Aside from Chiang's family and relatives, Madame Chiang, 
T. V. Soong, and H. H. Kung, who one by one had assured the 
Young Marshal of his personal safety, the British and American am- 
bassadors in China, with the approval of their respective govern- 
ments, offered their good offices for Chiang's release providing 
the Young Marshal assured safe conduct. Nor did the two countries 
forget about the fate of the Young Marshal later. Just before the 
British cancellation of a proposed loan to support China's war efforts 
in July 1938, Chiang invited the British Ambassador Clark Kerr for 
a talk and sought his advice. The latter stated that "if request was 
serious he would advise the Generalissimo to bring the Young Mar- 
shal out of retirement; call all the Soong family to Hankow; line 
them up there and present a solid front to Japan, "13 Chiang re- 
ceived the advice coldly. 


Throughout the years, appeals for the release of the Young 
Marshal have never ceased, coming mostly from the Tungpei people, 
particularly his former subordinates, but only occasionally from the 
CCP, All appeals have been turned down indirectly under the pre- 
text that the Chiang-Chang relationship has been comparable to that 
between father and son.14 It is, however, unthinkable that Chiang 
has kept Chang for so long in the name of love rather than hate. 


The perpetuation of the Young Marshal's confinement was prob- 
ably not on Chiang's mind at the time of his release or even shortly 
afterward, for he did advise the Young Marshal not to accompany 
him on his return to Nanking. After his return, Chiang fell into a 
religious frame of mind. In his Good Friday message, Chiang re- 
ferred to the Sian event, saying: 


Following the settlement of the Sian affair, the rebels, 
knowing their unwise and treasonable actions, naturally 
were afraid. Remembering that Christ enjoined us to 
forgive those who sin against us until seventy times 
seven and upon their repentance I felt that they should 
be allowed to start life anew. 15 


Certainly the Young Marshal gave no sign of repentance shortly 
after the Sian Incident as evidenced by his pronouncement at the trial. 
But he probably did later, since he has devoted himself to the study 
of the history of the Ming dynasty for more than thirty years, a re- 
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markable record of scholarly pursuit which has possibly substituted 
for his political ambition. 


Yet, until the fall of Mainland China to the Communists, 
Chiang's fear of the Young Marshal's return to the political arena 
had remained unabated. Young and sentimental, he still represented 
a force to be reckoned with. More importantly, the course to which 
he, if released, may have turned--~either support for Chiang or an 
alignment with the CCP--was unpredictable. Still more fortunate 
than his collaborator, Yang Hu-ch'eng, who was destined to pay for 
his sin against Chiang at Sian with his life,16 the Young Marshal 
was transferred to the Island of Taiwan. It is understandable that 
he has not been granted full freedom in Taiwan. If allowed to leave 
Taiwan, he may choose to visit Peking where he will certainly be 
welcome or to write his memoirs to trace the unusual, eventful life, 
particularly the turbulent Sian Incident, which this volume has at- 
tempted to illuminate, 


1. 


NOTES 


Chapter I 


The true story of the split between Mao's and Chang's groups 
was revealed for the first time by Chang Kuo-t'ao himself. 
According to him, ‘at Moukung, Szechwan, where the first 

Front Army from Kiangsi and the Fourth Front Army from 
northern Szechwan met in June 1935, Mao proposed that Ning- 
hsia, or North Shensi, be their future destination. Chang 
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